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Also developers of electrically conductive floor tile for 
safety and sanitation in hospital anesthetizing areas. 








“Gfalional Accounting Machines save us $17,200 a year... 
repay their cost every 10 months.”’ 


“Until we installed National accounting 
machines, our accounting Operation— 
linked with that of our six subsidiary com- 
panies — was necessarily a long and in- 
volved one. 

“Today, we use Nationals for accounts 
receivable and customer statements 
weekly and monthly preparation aging of 
accounts receivable, showing details of all 
past-due accounts .. . and net sales to date 
on each account. Further, we have estab- 
lished a centralized credit control of all ac- 
counts of our six subsidiary companies. 


With the help of Nationals, these opera- 
tions are tightly controlled and highly 
efficient. 

“Nationals save us $17,200 annually, re- 
turning their cost every 10 months (about 
120° annual return on our investment). 
We regard them as an investment in effi- 
ciency that has paid off handsomely for 
our company.” 


c A Treasurer and Comptroller 


The Mosaic Tile Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayvron:, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


“Largest maker 


—THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY, Zanesville, Ohio 


of real clay floor and wall tile.” 


In vour business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
nes as annual profit. Your near- 
National man will gladly show 
much you can save—and why 

r operators ill be happier. 
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Sodium tripolyphosphate Tetrasodium pyrophosphate Trisodium phosphate 
for synthetic detergents for “‘building’’ powdered soaps for household cleaners @ 
and water softeners 





Blue Mondays? Not for customers of leading 
detergent and soap makers who use Victor 
sodium phosphates! Mrs. America (bless her 
budget) may not realize her favorite washing 
product contains Victor phosphate, but she 
would soon discover the difference if phosphates 
were omitted. Victor sodium phosphates are of 
‘the highest purity and uniformity, and deter- 
F gents and soaps made with them perform better 
... whites stay white, and colors bright . . . dishes 
and glassware rinse sparkling clean. That’s why 
lading producers of washing products specify 
Victor. For better Mondays, and better sales 
ma- every day you'll find . . . it pays to see Victor. 


with 


inue Write Victor Chemical Works . . . 155 N. Wacker 


lear- 


= Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois . . . In the West. . . 
A. R. Maas Division, South Gate, Calif. 





for 57 Years 
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Another Native Dancer ? 


This pint-sized filly, nominated for 1956 racing, makes 
news because more than seven in every ten readers stopped 
to look at her in Parabe, the Sunday picture magazine. 


Fresh, off-beat stories like this make PARADE the best 

read magazine in the country, according to independent 
surveys, and give advertisers twice as many readers per 
dollar as the big weekday magazines. 


No doubt about it: To open new markets, to establish 
brand name, to build sales every day, all week long— 
PARADE has what it takes! 


- wceecrpvezscoemn- 2 


PARADE . . . The Sunday Magazine section of 47 fine newspapers in 47 major markets . . . with more than 14 million constant readers 
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ELWELL- PARKERS 


_ a 3 
cost less to maintain: 





Upkeep averaged only $3.36 per 
truck-month by two E-P trucks food 
ing 63 months combined use. 


“Not a minute lost due to mechani- 
— in one full year” by E-P 


eet at a concrete block plant. 





32-year-old E-P truck still in daily 
service at a Canadian foundry. 


If your industrial trucks have 
frequent costly breakdowns or 
excessive down-time for servic- 
ing, ask us to explain WHY 
Elwell-Parkers commonly give 
15 to 20 years of service with 
less maintenance. Write The 
Elweli-Parker Electric Co.,4012 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 














These Applications 
Are Typical of the 
Many Possibilities 
for Cutting Costs 
and Improving 
Products 


Sheet Steel Slitter... Century Selective Speed Finger-Tip control 
provides a wide range of speeds, including start, stop and threading 
speed to maintain high tonnage rate. 





Buds 


Plaster Board Processing... As thousand-foot sections of plaster 
board are hardened, speed of each conveyor section is 
automatically regulated according to the conditon of the material. 





Rubber Calender... Century Finger-Tip control allows 
the processing speed to be con- 
stantly regulated in the production 
of various sizes of rubber 

thread for the textile industry. 





rformance- Rated® 


Precise Control of Speeds Means 


Better Control of Production Processedwi 





S| CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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180” Metal Spinning Lathe... Performance-Rated speg/ 
control allows the operation to be accurately integrated 
«..the speed matching the function of shaping. 













Metal-Working “T'’ Lathe... Correct and uniform 
cutting speed is maintained in this facing operation. 
Century Selective Speed Drive automatically increases 
and decreases speed as cycle moves from edge to 
center and back. 






Double-Face Corrugating Machine... A production 
increase of 250% was made possible by the Century 
Selective Speed Drive on this machine. Speed is 
accurately controlled for corrugating, gluing, drying, 
curing, scoring, slitting, and cutting. 








sed with 


Textile Pad Dye Steam Range... With a central 


Century Selective Speed Drive, the several motors 
@this related sequence operation are accurately 





Overhead Conveyor ...In this automotive engine 
Peaperetion, extremely accurate speed control 

necessary ...and it is provided by a Century 
Selective Speed Drive. 








From 1 to 150 horsepower for operation on A.C.... Wide 
range of speed with exact control under varying load 
conditions ... Start fast or slow... Forward or reverse... 
Furnished with or without dynamic braking ... Wide variety 
of remote controls available. 


Mail this COUPON—find out how Century Performance-Rated 


Motors and Selective Speed Drives can help you. 


TO Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine Street, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
Send me information about CENTURY SELECTIVE SPEED DRIVES. 
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1. Sheet Steel is drawn to the contour of an inner 
door panel in the 700-ton-ram double-action press, 
then progresses through . . . 


2. Four More 600-ton presses that restrike, trim, 
pierce and give the panel final form. 


4, To Produce hundreds of smootilfl, 
contoured doors per hour takes perl é 


This Steel Meets Autom 


Automation is forcing steel to its ® 
verest test. Modern die engineerilf 
and streamlined press operations dé 
mand the best in sheet steel for hig 
speed production. For example, take 
the giant 700-ton-ram double-actio 
press at the entry end of an autom 
bile door panei press line. 
As fast as one door panel is draw 
3. Pressed and Welded to the outer door, the under tremendous pressure to the cdl 
door assembly is completed so that it will fit neatly tour of the punch die, another panelis 
and hinge properly. in position. From this first operatiai 
the door panel passes through a series 
of four more 600-ton presses (photo 
No. 2) that restrike, trim, pierce 








mwork between men, machines and 
bid rolled steel sheets. Read why . 


on’s Challenge 


give the door its final form. 

At the delivery end of the press lines 
(photo No. 3), completed door panels 
aredelivered by the hundreds per hour 
~each door gracefully styled and 
strong. Through all of these opera- 
tions, the steel must exactly meet 
specifications that permit it to be 
drawn and shaped. It must be uniform 


buy steel from quality steel makers, 
such as Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
who have the know-how and modern 
equipment to produce inherent quality 
in cold-rolled sheet to meet automa- 
tion’s challenge. 

This challenge is one of uniformity. 
To become asmoothly contoured auto- 
mobile door with beautiful surface 
finish the steel cannot vary more than 
a few thousandths of an inch in thick- 
ness. Its chemical composition must 
be held to a few ten-thousandths of 
an ounce. The grain structure is con- 
trolled so that even a microscopic 
change would be evident. 

The steel that goes onto production 
lines from Pittsburgh Steel, then, has 
been custom-built to do the job it is 
designed to do. It has proper internal 
qualities: exact chemical analysis, 
cleanliness, and fine grain size. It has 
the necessary external qualities: di- 
mensional uniformity and surface 
cleanliness. 

On high speed press operations, this 
means longer trouble-free runs and 
better quality in the end product. It 
minimizes the possibility of lamina- 
tions, grainy surface, seams, buckles, 
wrinkles and tears, stretcher strains, 
and skin breaks—increases yield, 
speeds production and prolongs die life. 

The inherent quality of the steel 
also assures a perfect surface when the 
door is disced and polished with fine 
abrasive. It requires less finishing, pro- 
vides a clean, sound base for painting. 


@ How It Is Made—The story be- 
hind this quality sheet steel goes back 
to the materials that go into Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s modernized blast fur- 
naces—the enlarged open-hearth fur- 
naces—the new blooming mill—the 
new 66” hot rolled sheet mill. Here, 
reverse rolling techniques, special high 
pressure water sprays, and electronic 
control of rolling temperatures impart 
a fine grain structure and smooth sur- 
face finish so that the steel can be 
properly cold-rolled. 

The cold-rolling is done on Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s new 66” four-high, four- 
stand mill. It employs the most mod- 


5. Finished Quality of the graceful 
style lines is assured as the surface is 
sanded and polished before painting. 


ern electrical system ever installed on 
a cold mill to provide faster speed con- 
trol of the rolls, tension control across 
the surface of the sheet and scientifi- 
cally accurate gage indication—all de- 
signed to achieve the utmost in uni- 
formity. 


@ Producing Quality—Fabricating 
operations everywhere in industry are 
becoming more and more dependent 
on quality in steel as the trend toward 
automation gains more momentum. 
Because automation not only means 
faster and lower cost production, but 
also better products for competitive 
markets, it is beginning to single out 
the producers of quality steel. 

Pittsburgh Steel offers you the kind 
of cold-rolled sheet you need to meet 
your production line requirements, 
when and where you want it. Your 
orders get prompt personal attention 
from the time they are entered on the 
books until your product is completed. 

If you are not now among those 
taking advantage of the savings this 
offers, why not call the nearest district 
sales office today? Write for your color 
brochure ‘“‘The New Pittsburgh Steel 
Company.” 


“Everything Mew But The Mame” 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta ° 


Chicago °* 


Cleveland 


Columbus * Dallas * Dayton * Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles 
New York * Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Tulsa 
Warren, Ohio. PLANTS: Monessen, Pa. * Allenport, Pa. * Akron 
Los Angeles * Unionville, Conn. * Warren, Ohio * Worcester, Mass. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets * Strip 
Specialties ° Seamless Tubular Products °* Wire and Wire 
Products * Chain-Link Fence * Cargotainers * Steeltex 


eet each sheet, and from sheet 


Meeting The Test—Steel, to meet 
rigid requirements, is not easy to 
ake. That’s why top auto producers 
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j; BRIDGWATER 


For Dependable 


SUB-CONTRACT 
PRODUCTION 


of J-65 JET ENGINE COMPONENTS 


To help meet the aviation industry’s demand for the Curtiss-Wright J-65 
Jet, Curtiss-Wright Corporation decided to place its needs for extra pro- 
duction on the outside. The engine’s center bearing support assembly, shown 
above, was one of the components to be sub-contracted. Highest jet engine 
quality standards govern its manufacture . . . standards which could be 
met only by manufacturers having long experience, specialized machine 
tool equipment suited to the work, and complete quality control facilities. 


We are pleased that Curtiss-Wright selected Bridgwater to produce the 
component. We feel, too, that this choice is indicative of why so many 
other leading manufacturers cali on us for production of critical parts 
and assemblies . . . they know they can rely upon the half-century-old 
Bridgwater reputation for pre- 1917 
cise, efficient sub-contract pro- 
duction at favorable cost. 


fully illustrated BRIDGWATER, 
our organization are f MACSING CO. se 








contained in this bro- 


chure. Send for it on AKRON 


+ Or PR ERR RENEE ar 


your letterhead TO- 
DAY. It may solve your 
problem of where to 
place outside produc- 
tion. 

































READERS REPO 
The Changing Missour 


Dear Sir: 

As an old Missouri hand. , ,| 
flinched at the quote with whic 
BUSINESS WEEK __ introduced jg 
story, The Big Muddy Missouj: 
It's Changing Its Ways [BW 
Oct.16°54,p96]. 

There is] a Midwest saying ..§ 
far more earthy but more polit 
than the quotation employed jj 
BW. I am sure you'll agree tha 
something is lacking in your ver 
sion: “It’s a little too thick t 
swim in, but not quite thick enoug} 
to walk on.” 

This is surely a pallid imitation 
of: “It’s too thick to drink, to 
thin to plow.” 

Mark Twain . . . is often given 
credit for the coinage, but I have 
never encountered it in any of his 
writings. More likely the saying 
born in pioneer experience in 
which drinking water and farm land 
colored so much of the thinking 
of the homesteaders, seemed 
good that the creators “wished” an 
author and found one in the Amer: 
can humorist who had once piloted 
Mississippi steamboats. 

. My comment is offered... 
in the desire to safeguard true 
coinage from counterfeit in talk 
ing about the rivers and lakes of 
America... . 

DONALD J. LEHMAN 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


The Right Size 


Dear Sir: 

We were pleased to read... 
the article, Awning Maker Pays $1 
To Each Plant Visitor {BW—Oct. 
OS4,0521. +. 

However, since when do they 
call a manufacturer of our scope— 
and Koolvent is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of aluminum awn 
ings, with a national retail sales 
volume of close to $50-million—a 
“small manufacturer?” 

Monte M. BLUM 
KOOLVENT METAL AWNING CORP. 

OF AMERICA 

PITTSBURGH, PA 








° Apologies to a large manufac 
turer. 


Magic Bottles 


Dear Sir: 

. The article, Squeeze Bottles: 
Another Try [BW—Oct. 16°54, 
p130] was both informative and 
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...“INTO THE RED?” is putting it 
mildly. It’s actually bankruptcy in four 
out of ten cases where business records 
are destroyed by fire. Ordinary steel files 
heat up just like a skillet — contents start 
to char in as little as five minutes. Obso- 
lete safes are no protection. 

Find out now, before your fire strikes, 
exactly to what risks your vital records 
are exposed. The Remington Rand 
BUSINESS RECORDS FIRE HAZ- 
ARD CALCULATOR will tell you 
quickly and accurately, without cost, 
whether you have the record protection 
your business requires. 

Your Remington Rand representative 
can show you over 200 models of certi- 
fied insulated equipment for “point-of- 
use,” 24 hour-a-day, record protection 


— about the cheapest permanent insur- 
ance you can buy. See him at your 
nearest Remington Rand office, today. 


Free! Business Records Fire Hazard Calculator. 
Tells what the duration of your fire would be... 
takes into account popular misconceptions about 
fire-proof buildings, steel files, insurance, and 
safes. Write for SC745 and your copy of “Down, 
but not Out,” SC684. Room 2104, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 























$100 invested in electrical insulation 
made with Dow Corning Silicones 
saves ‘20 to *45 plus 
cost of down-time! 













With 54 times the life of a Class A motor 
driving an induced draft fan in a core oven 
stack at the Lakey Foundry Corporation, 

a silicone (Class H) rewind job saved 

$6750 in rewind and installation 

costs alone; survived 4 flash fires hot 

enough to melt aluminum fan blades. 





71,700 out of 90,500 hp in new motors 
bought during past few years by Consolidated 
Edison of New York were silicone 

(Class H) insulated for maximum reliability 
and to eliminate need for stand-by motors. 
Class H was specified after such experiences 
as this: rebuilt with silicone insulation, a 

350 hp sluice pump motor was still working 
after 10 years compared with 1 year for 
Class B and 4 months for Class A. 





At a saving of half a million dollars, and 
without loss of production, the capacity of 
pumps supplying sea water to Dow Chemical’s 
Freeport plant was increased 27% by 
rewinding six 300 hp, 227 rpm motors with 
silicone (Class H) insulation to deliver 

450 hp at 327 rpm. Added size and weight 
of conventional 450 hp motors would have 
required reinforcement of underwater 
foundations at an estimated cost of $500,000. 


Hundreds of case histories confirm motor test results obtained by Dow Corning as 
the originators of Silicone (Class H) insulation: with over 10 times the life expectancy 
of the next best class of insulation, Class H can also be.used to increase power per 
pound ratios by about 50%. 


Capitalize on the added life, reliability and overload capacity of Class H insulation. 
— this coupon today for more information. 





DOW CORNING CORPORATION, DEPT. £-23, Midland, Michigan 


Please send me: 

0 Case histories on Class H Performance 

0 List of Class H Rewind Shops 

©) Manufacturers of Class H motors and transformers 


DOW CORNING 

















Name Title a. 
@ CORPORATION 
Cc y ; 
Address. 
City Zone. State oe 
ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS - DETROIT - NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES + WASHINGTON 





LTD., TORONTO + in England: MIDLAND SILICONES, LTD., LONDON «+ In France: CIE. ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 
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clearly written. It served to dispel 
many of the misconceptions tha 
people in business have about the 
plastic squeeze bottle. One @ 
these . . . seems to be that 
manufacturer who packages in 
squeeze bottle has to pay so much 
for the container that he cannot 
give good value on the product ip 
the package. Another .. . is tha 
they are some kind of magic— 
“Package in polyethylene and your 
problems are solved.” This, of 
course, iS an exaggeration. . ,, 
MALCOLM MCcLegay 
H. B. FULLER CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Economical Medium 


Dear Sir: 

Allow me to compliment Bus. 
NESS WEEK upon the very fine arti- 
cle on closed-circuit television, It 
Can Put Management’s Story Over 
Fast—at a Price [BW—Oct.9'54 
p46]. It was .. . the most com 
plete and accurate article on the 
subject that I have seen so far. ... 

A statement on which I would 
like to comment is that which says 
all states can be reached by porte 
ble equipment except Idaho, Mon 
tana, New Mexico and North Da 
kota. Actually Albuquerque, N, M,, 
and Minot, N. D., can be included 
in a closed circuit at the present 
time. Vermont, on the other hand, 
cannot . . . as interconnecting fa 
cilities have not yet been estab 
lished in that state. 

Another . . . is that which deak 
with Du Mont’s rough rule of 
thumb, and which said: “Add 
something over $200 per city for 
the loop connecting the telephone 
company with the outlet.” This 
figure should be something over 
$400 per city. 

The sub-title of the article gives 
the impression that closed-circuit 
television is costly. There is, how- 
ever, considerable evidence to 
prove that the medium actually 
saves money as compared to other 
means of accomplishing the same 
objective. 

One advertising manager... 
told me that while the out 
pocket expenses of a closed-circuit 
telecast were about equal to those 
of other methods . . . the saving 
in time and energy of the people 
involved represented an important 
economy as far as his company was 
concerned. An_ advertising and 
sales promotion manager... said 
that a closed-circuit telecast . -- 
served to bring his “far flung of 
ganization together quickly, effi 
ciently, and at a minimum of & 
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Already this young farmer knows the important 
part played in agriculture by products of Phillips 
Petroleum Company. From fertilizing the soil to 
harvesting the crops, Phillips products make their 
contribution every step of the way. 

On thousands of American farms, tractors are 
equipped with Phillips 66 Tires having treads of 
Phillips-made synthetic rubber and Phillips-made 
carbon black. These tractors pull fertilizer spread- 
ers which distribute nitrogen and phosphate prod- 
ucts made in Phillips plants. 


a 


Philljos has 9 stake in his tuture , 


Many farms have Philgas* systems which sup- 
ply clean-burning LP-Gas for cooking, water 
heating, refrigeration, and space heating—also 
for chick brooder and stock water heaters, and 
tractor fuel. Farm trucks and tractors also use 
Phillips 66 Gasoline, and are lubricated with 
Phillips 66 Motor Oils and Greases. 

Farming very effectively illustrates the diver- 
sity of consumer products which Phillips achieves, 
with oil and natural gas as the foundation. 

*A trademark 











PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 
































































































More than likely your problem is a 
little more down to earth than this lit- 
tle fellow’s, but it still deals with space 
. office space to be exact. With in- 
creased personnel and rising office 
space costs, you’re ready to take to 
the roof. But don’t do it! Merely 
apply the simple principles of G/W 
TECHNIPLAN Modular Office Equip- 
ment and your problems will be 
solved quickly and economically. 
You can see TECHNIPLAN demon- 
strated at your GLOBE-WERNICKE 
Dealer. He’s listed in the “Yellow 
Pages” of your phone book under 
“Office Equipment”. Or write us direct 
for complete catalog. Dept. BW-114. 


v=) 





GLOBE-WERNICKE TECHNIPLAN is 
the original modular office equipment. 
[t applies modern principles of design 
and engineering to the problem of 
your particular office layout. 
TECHNIPLAN allows you to utilize 
to the maximum a given amount of 
space, at the same time increasing per- 
sonnel comfort and efficiency. There 
are hundreds of combinations and va- 
riations available. 


Pow 

GLOBE-WERNICKE a 
Engineering Specialists in MW ® CR, 
\ 


Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





pense and interruption of normgg who h 
activities.” teranc 
In closing, I would like to oh tans¢t 
serve that if Ford’s second closeg.§ mittee 
circuit meeting actually cost $350.9 the va 
000, or if Chrysler’s bill for thep tes 
telecast on Aug. 18 was really could 
$110,000, a substantial percentag record 
of those amounts must have beef Sure 
charged for “trimmings,” entertain. § sufficie 
ment, fees, etc. The cost of televis § that y 
ing facilities alone, including orig. calm 2 
nation, distribution, and presenta sensibl 
tion to audiences would actually § Senate. 
represent a saving as compared to 
the travel, subsistence, and enter. @ DEPT. ‘ 
tainment expenses of the old styl THE P! 
meeting. If one computes the value UNI 
of the field man’s time in his terrj. STATE | 
tory, which was formerly lost in at- 
tending a national sales meeting § Dear S 
the saving effected by closed-ci-§ God 
cuit television becomes enormous g WEEK 
M. A. Mayensf If L 


GENERAL MANAGER Carthy 
DU MONT TELEVISION NETWORK further 
NEW YORK, N. Y. —"“Gui 
Pers 
You hz 

Not Abandoned 
ing all 
Dear Sir: evils Oo 


. . . The printed word is some | day fo. 
times embarrassing; hence it is} licatior 
your turn to blush. The article, How | Comm: 
to Live with a Standby Defense 
Plant [BW—Oct.16°54,p28], states: | WHITES 
“A modern shopping center planned 
for Main Street had to be aban- Up t 
doned temporarily.” .. . 

As Secretary and Counsel of | FIGUI 
Pomeroy Realty, Inc., owners of | MINN 
the land and sponsors of the proj | MINN 
ect, I can assure you that the | 30°54,F 
Chrysler lay-offs never caused any | BLAN( 
abandonment of the project. Most | PORT 
of our leases were signed after the | CAMP 
Army announced its plans to de | ELEC 
crease tank construction in New- | PUBLI 
ark [Pa.]. We felt that Newark was | FEREL 
going forward and any temporary | MID-O 
reduction of work at Chrysler} EST | 


would be taken in stride. ... 53%, 
SAMUEL HANDLOFF } OTHE! 
WILMINGTON, DEL. UNDE 
SAY 4! 

¢ We’re blushing. FOR 
LABO] 

ems FOR 
Another Opinion ll 
Dear Sir: REFUS 

This . . . is a note of approba- 


tion for the very fine Trend [BW— | EDITO 
Oct.2°54,p184], The Censure of | MINN! 
McCarthy, that was so unfairly | MINN] 
criticized by several of your read | MINN! 
ers |BW—Oct.30°54,p8]. 
It is distressing beyond words to | * Our 
realize that people holding respons | Sunday 
ble industrial positions can be $0 | hasty, 
utterly blind to the truth about | voter 
Sen. McCarthy. No person with 4 porters 
reasonable degree of intelligence, 
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who has really read the public ut- 
terances Of the senator, the actual 
transcriptions of some of his com- 
mittee hearings, and the reports of 
the various congressional commit- 
jes that have investigated him, 
could possibily justify his public 
record. ... 

Surely most of your readers are 
sufficiently well informed to realize 
that your Trend [was] merely a 
cam and accurate comment on a 
sensible but belated action of the 
Senate. 

IRWIN R. Lapp 
pEPT. OF CHEMISTRY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 

UNIVERSITY 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

God help us poor, loyal BUSINESS 
WEEK readers. 

If L. P. Day carries his Mc- 
Carthy-type reasoning one step 
further, we are all pro-Communist 
—‘“Guilt by association.” .. . 

Personally, I’m on BW’s side. 
You have done a great job in mak- 
ing all your readers aware of the 
evils of communism. It is a sad 
day for America when a fine pub- 
lication . . . can be called pro- 
Communist. 

EDWARD WEINSTOCK 
WHITESTONE, N. Y. 


Up the Poll 


FIGURES ATTRIBUTED TO 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE'S 
MINNESOTA POLL [BW—OCT. 
30'54,P29] BEAR NO RESEM- 
BLANCE TO ANY WE'VE RE- 
PORTED AT ANY TIME THIS 
CAMPAIGN. OUR FINAL PRE- 
ELECTION SURVEY RESULTS, 
PUBLISHED SUNDAY, DIF- 
FERED VERY LITTLE FROM 
MID-OCTOBER REPORTS. LAT- 
EST FINDINGS: HUMPHREY 
53%, §BJORNSON 414%, 
OTHER CANDIDATES 1%%, 
UNDECIDED OR REFUSE TO 
SAY 4%; FOR CONGRESS 50% 
FOR DEMOCRATIC-FARMER- 
LABOR CANDIDATES, 43% 
FOR REPUBLICAN CANDI- 
DATES, 7% UNDECIDED OR 
REFUSE TO SAY. 

SIDNEY GOLDISH 
EDITOR 
MINNESOTA POLL 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


* Our reading of the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune of Oct. 24 was too 
hasty. We picked up in error the 
Voter sentiment of Eisenhower sup- 
porters instead of the poll figures 
for all voting Minnesotans. 
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New dimension for 
America’s family album 


IN MANY HOMES, the old-time snapshot album has been re- 
placed by a film library of three-dimensional, natural-color 
slides taken with Stereo Realist cameras. 


In many businesses, too, Realist pictures have gone to work 
as effective visual sales-aids. The Realist is a development of 
David White Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—manufac- 
turers of precision optical instruments since 1904. 


To help assure smooth business operation, David White 
Company depends on U. S. F. & G. for a variety of essential 
bonding and insurance coverages. 


Whether you produce cameras or use them in your home 
or business, no matter what you do or where you are, there 
are U. S. F. & G. coverages to meet your individual needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY-FIRE 


a | onl ? a) INSURANCE 
\) , ~ J : v : o 4 Cy ) FIDELITY-SURETY 


BONDS 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Heat resistance of insulation is of major 
importance in this DC generator for 
aircraft use. Airblast cooled, it produces 
a lot of kilowatts for its small size. 
Taylor GSC Silicone Laminates give de- 
pendable insulation of rotor windings 
that operate at temperatures far beyond 
the capabilities of usual plastics. 


Cmye 


Electrical and Mechanical Strength are vital 
for the handles of heavy-duty fuse boxes 
for special marine applications. Taylor G-5 
Melamine Laminate does the trick .. . 
also provides high resistance against arc- 
ing and corrosive fumes in the breaker 
cabinet. 







Olher Fay lor materials 
to improve your products 


In addition to the laminates described here, 

Taylor produces a variety of high-quality 

materials for a wide range of applications: 

Taylor Vulcanized Fibre—in the biggest 
sheet size in the industry 

Phenol Laminates—including improved hot- 
punch and cold-punch grades 

Combination Laminates 

Polyester Glass Rod—in a choice of attrac- 
tive colors 
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— new products require designing for new and 
more stringent service conditions, you’ll find 
Taylor a valuable source of special-purpose laminated 
plastics. Taylor’s extensive resin know-how combines 
the unusual characteristics of melamine, silicones and 
epoxys with the strength of cotton and glass fiber 
bases . . . offers a family of materials whose unique 
properties may be just what your product needs. 


Melamine laminates . . . ideal for many electrical appli- 
cations ... are noted for their ability to withstand arc- 
ing, electrical corona, flame and corrosive chemicals. 


Silicone laminates provide dependable insulation at tem- 
peratures up to 500°F. . . . far beyond the capabilities 
of other plastics. Their excellent mechanical strength, 
low power factor and low moisture absorption further 
extend their range of use. 


Epoxy laminates withstand attack by corrosive chem- 


Arc resistance is a principal concern 
in this high-voltage television re- 
ceiver assembly. To afford good 
electrical strength and protection 
against failure due to arcing and 
corona, the base plate for the unit 
is made of Taylor C-561 Canvas 
Melamine Laminate. 


secial-purpose laminates ? 


icals ... and at the same time offer superior mechan- 
ical, electrical and moisture-resisting properties. To 
date, Taylor’s new epoxy laminates have gone to 
restricted projects and the applications cannot be 
described. 


These laminates augment Taylor’s family of phenolic 
materials to give designers an ever-broadening group 
of plastics from which to build the products of today 

. and on which to plan the products of tomorrow. 
To assist in their application, Taylor offers the serv- 
ices of its engineering staff, who are well qualified to 
help you select and utilize the best grade for your re- 
quirements. And to simplify your production, Taylor 
will be glad to manufacture complete parts to your 
specifications, in a fabricating department equipped 
to produce efficiently, promptly and economically. 
For a consultation, get in touch with your nearest 
Taylor sales engineer. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 





Branch Offices Distributors 
Atlanta Detroit* Philadelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston* Indianapolis § Rochester* Houston 
Chicago* Los Angeles San Francisco Jacksonville 
Cleveland*  Milwaukee* St. Louis New Orleans 
Dayton* New York* Tolland, Conn. Toronto 


"Telelypewriter service at both plants and these branches 
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THE GUESTLEDGE LAVATORY 
itesdioe example of 
American-Standard 

Keadership 







...@ distinctive new bathroom fixture 


especially designed for hotels and motels 


@ The new Guestledge Lavatory is 
no ordinary plumbing fixture! 


In shape, in quality, and in the 
convenience it offers, the Guestledge 
is strikingly different. And it’s an 
American-Standard exclusive. 


Especially designed for hotel and 
motel bathrooms, this unusual fix- 
ture with its spacious integral 
counter area serves as both a lava- 
tory and a dressing table. It makes 
average size rooms look larger, 
more luxurious. And that extra 
touch of refinement makes a pleas- 
ing impression on guests . . . brings 
them back again and again. 


The Guestledge, with its match- 
ing pedestal, is made of one-piece 


genuine vitreous china (it’s so easy 
to keep sparkling clean! ) All fittings 
are finished in non-tarnishing, 
gleaming Chromard. In small bath- 
rooms, where space is an important 
factor, the toilet can be placed so it 
will also,serve as a vanity seat. 


In introducing the Guestledge, 
American-Standard has further 
demonstrated its alertness to trends. 
Yes, even its ability to anticipate 


the popularity of a new product 
For this revolutionary new fixture 
has already won wide acceptance, 
though it has been on the market 
only a relatively short time. 


The Guestledge is just one of the 
many fine products helping push 
American-Standard to new heights 
of leadership in the important fields 
of plumbing, kitchens, hot water 
heating, and cooling systems. 


American-Stardard 





American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AWERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS - 


SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Consumers hold the key to business in the next six weeks. 


NOV. 13, 1954 That’s just what you would expect as Thanksgiving ushers in the big 
4 Christmas buying season. 


But, this year, new autos and homes will snag some of the holiday 
dollars. 


~~ Detroit is out early with new models—and is promoting them hard. 
ad Builders are putting the last coat of paint on a near-record volume of new 
BY homes. It all means stiff competition for the buyer’s dollar. 


| ABUSINESS WEEK So, sellers of traditional holiday goods, while hopeful, still refuse to 
take St. Nick for granted. 











There’s been little for anyone to grumble about in the over-all retail 
sales totals. 


Sales in every month since March have topped $14-billion, after allow- 
ing for seasonal factors. This is despite wide swings in auto sales. 


Wash out erratic auto sales, and you'll find a slow, but steady better- 
ment in most other lines. 
Total sales in the other-than-auto groups were $400-million above the 


1953 figures in the third quarter. This compares with a $650-million slip- 
behind in the first quarter and a modest gain of $50-million in the second. 






























\ Customers have the money to buy—if sellers can persuade them to 
part with it. 

' Money in the hands of the public is at an all-time high. Cash, checking 

ure accounts, and time deposits total $202.5-billion. This is $8.5-billion more 


than the year ago total. 


Personal income is rising, on the latest reading. Payments were up 


wih $2-billion from August to September, on a seasonally adjusted annual rate. 
roauct. 


fixture This was the best monthly gain so far this year. But in one key area— 

ptance, factory payrolls—the figures are still about $5-billion below the rate of last 

market September. 

> of the . 

push Year-to-year gains by other income receivers are just about offsetting 

— the drop at factories. Over-all, the rate of income payments is running about 
elds 


even with that of a year ago. 


Mill towns will get some benefit from a $2-billion year-to-year gain in 
social insurance payments. But their share in the $1.5-billion rise in wages 
of trade, service, and government workers and in the $1.5-billion increase in 
dividends is less certain. 


water 


The calendar is working in favor of the merchants. There are 25 shop- 
ping days in the crucial Thanksgiving-to-Christmas sales period this year. 
This compares with 24 in 1953 and 23 in 1952. 


—o-— 


Take your business statistics in the next six weeks with a grain of salt— 
and with a generous dose of analysis. 
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Some of the betterments, welcome as they are, will need a close look. 

You have to remember that many indicators were declining at this time 
last year. Thus they need do only normally well now to look pretty 
encouraging. 

—o— 

Railroads’ loadings of revenue freight are pulling up on their year-ago 
showing. 

Yet carloadings aren’t high enough to set railroaders to cheering. 

Here’s what it comes down to: Freight volume now is running only 
about 7% behind 1953; earlier this year it was dragging by 15%. 

This helps, but it could be better. Freight business had already become 
a bit sticky by this time last year. 


Power output has been showing healthy plus signs right along. It was 
up in 1953, and it has been making new records in 1954. 


But even here the gains warrant a second look. 


Demand for electricity this year showed less than seasonal growth from 
July 4 to Labor Day. But, since then, it has been fully normal—and the 
recent sturdy performance contrasts with a subnormal curve last year. 


The industry now, in fact, is revising 1954 goals upward. 


Petroleum production, too, shows signs of passing 1954 (after running 
behind pretty consistently ever since midyear). 

Here the comparison is with a definitely subnormal 1953 showing. Not 
only did industrial use of petroleum products fall late last year, but mild 
weather reduced home-heating needs as well. 

In addition, output was cut through much of this year to draw down 
stocks of petroleum products. 

Cold December weather would push output well ahead of 1953. 


Steel’s position is different. The mills still were running at a high 
rate last November and December—high enough, in fact, so that it will 
be hard to surpass this year. In the New Year, though, the industry should 
run ahead of its 1954 figures. 


Coal, like oil, has suffered this year. But its troubles were graver, due 
to competitive fuels’ inroads on its market. 

Through the end of October, bituminous coal output was only 314-mil- 
lion tons against 380-million in the same 1953 period. 

However the industry has some hope now. Output has been rising. It 
still is not much better than 9-million tons a week, but it has pretty nearly 
pulled even with its year-earlier level. 

Business Week’s Index at 127.3 this week is less than a point under 
the figure for the same week a year ago (page 21). 

But with steel and autos perking up, next week’s index may be ahead 
of the year-ago figure for the first time in more than a year. 
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What makes a carton better? 





one of the features of Gair’s coordinated packaging service 


The best graphic design in the world won't 
help a carton much in today’s market unless 
it’s faithfully reproduced in printing — not just 
once, but run after run. And here’s why Gair 
printing will do just that. 

Gair printers specialize in carton printing. 
They have the finest equipment money can 
buy — including letterpress, flexographic, sheet- 
fed and rotogravure presses. Gair paperboard, 
made in our own plant, is always uniform. 
And our control over the entire process of car- 
ton making assures that your carton materials, 


graphic design and printing process are per- 
fectly blended. 

Ask your Gair representative to see a sample 
of the gravure-printed carton that took first 
prize in the 1954 Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion competition. He'll also show you how 
Gair structural design, graphic design, carton 
production from a variety of materials and 
expert help in mechanical packaging combine 
with Gair printing to give you a better pack- 
age. Ask him for a copy of Cartons by Gair. Or 
write Department 7]. FC.4.4 


FOLDING CARTONS 








SHIPPING CONTAINERS * PAPERBOARD 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. © 155 EAST 44TH STREET * NEW YORK 17 





SERVICE LIFE UP 300% 


PRODUCTION TIME CUT 30% 


How ceramic engineers and Alcoa Aluminas are making money 
for grinding mill operators 


production, reducing production time. 
If you want to know more about 


A grinding mill operator, like any 
other manufacturer, knows that the 
way to make more money is to turn 
out more product without taking 
more time to do it. That means he’s 
got to improve the efficiency of his 
grinding equipment, and that’s not 
always easy. 

In 1949, ceramic engineers at Coors 
Porcelain Company tackled the prob- 
lem. Working with ALcoA Alumina 
because of its unmatched qualities of 
toughness and abrasion resistance, 
they now have the answer . . . a new 
high-density alumina mill lining and 
grinding medium. 


In an actual operational test last- 
ing 17,470 hours, the new media cut 
grinding time 30 per cent compared 
to time required by ordinary standard 
weight media. Moreover, the mill 
lining had worn so little that it was 
good for 52,500 hours additionai 
service, an increase in service life of 
300 per cent! Result: more money for 
grinding mill operators. 

ALcoA Aluminas and ceramic en- 
gineers have a habit of making money 
for manufacturers. Almost every day 
someone puts these versatile ALCOA 
Aluminas to work . . . improving 
products, cutting costs, increasing 


ALcoA Aluminas and what they 
might do for your business, call your 
nearest ALCOA sales office, or write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CHEMICALS Division, 700-L Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 0 __ 
CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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‘ Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) | . . . . *1273 «+1248 «121.3 «128.1 S(O 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms).................ceeeeeeeeeees 1,842 +1,822 L735 2,081 1,281 
I Wt IEEE UNE UIE 86.5 «cies: claeisin a, Sk sb. oe'e-slawaesnaeies 121,739 +90,662 81,610 133,783 62,880 
—fingineeting const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. . $52,265 $45,417 $42,794 $45,748 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)..................00e000- 9,357 9,152 9,193 8,398 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,191 6,153 6,152 6,130 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............... 1,500 +1,481 1,332 1,517 1,745 
EY WI 5 00506 66 tne ccccwnsrcbenaandssesageesbneds 259,692 260,468 247,919 266,329 167,269 
TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ “ta 72 71 76 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)...............++e00- 51 52 50 54 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +4% +9% —-2% —2% + 30% 
| Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).................00eeeeee 204 223 230 207 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 410.5 406.8 403.7 393.8 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 89.4 88.8 89.3 82.5 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... eee ee eee 93.2 92.3 92.8 92.9 ++75.4 
SES EECA SE FCCC TORT PUTT OCCT 18.7¢ 18.9¢ 19.1¢ 19.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1917-49 = 100)............. ccc ccesccees 144.7 144.7 144.7 141.4 ++76.4 
Sup steel composite (Irom Age, ton)... .... 2.6. ..ccsccccccccccccecccces $34.00 $34.00 $33.00 $35.33 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&M¥J, Ib.)...............00000ee 30.000¢ 30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.988¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas O&A rene ee $2.43 $2.42 $2.39 $2.29 $1.97 
a) Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............++- 33.89¢ 34.05¢ 34.44¢ 32.68¢ 30.56¢ 
J EE os on hoa i caxsisicctoncunedePaededsscseeeubend $2.23 $2.23 $2.23 $2.12 $1.51 
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9 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..............0cccceececceeeees 261.8 253.7 257.8 194.9 135.7 
time. Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............+++: 3.45% 3.46% 3.47% 3.76% 3.05% 
ibout Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 14-18% 14-13% 14-18% 28% 3-1% 
they 
your BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
write Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................0++++: 55,459 56,050 54,276 54,005 ++45,820 
nica, | Zotal loans and investments, reporting member banks...............++++++: 84,932 84,789 84,803 78,858 ++71,916 
Alcoa Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............- 21,104 21,043 21,102 23,315 ++9,299 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............-- 37,358 37,533 37,614 31,652 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding................0...ceceeeeeeeees 25,495 25,297 25,501 26,830 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Latest Preceding Year 1946 
Average weekly en ae aaa oe, RE TRAE $72.22 $71.86 $72.14 $43.82 
lesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...................-. ee 109.7 110.0 110.2 78.7 
ne Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................. Seplembber:........... $287.4 $285.4 $287.7 $177.7 
Ss Fam income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..................... September. i... . 6.630% $15.8 $15.2 $15.8 $18.9 
‘ ers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions).......... September............ $11,686 $11,783 $11,989 $5,489 
_ F inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)............ September.......... $22,410 $22,451 $22,924 $9,791 
+ peliminary, week ended Nov. 6, 1954. ++ Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 
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NOW -— positive cleanliness in duplicating —it’s... 


AZOGRAPH 


—a completely new, low-cost way to make copies. 


White oollar girls stay clean—even though they 
spend all their time typing duplicating masters 
(and making corrections) now—for the first time— 
their hands are clean when the work is finished. 
Clothes are clean. Typewriters, office equipment 
and desks are clean. And with no need 

for special cleansers or soaps. 


*KFor more information about AZOGRAPH simply 
clip the Information Request ticket below to your 
letterhead and mail to A. B. Dick Company, 

5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 
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Regular slimline, left, gives 620 units of light. New High Output Rapid Start lamp, right, gives 840 units of light. 








NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC FLUORESCENT 
LAMP GIVES zs MORE LIGHT 
THAN ANY PREVIOUS FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTS ALMOST INSTANTLY— General Electric announces 
the most important advance in fluorescent lighting in 10 
years: the new High Output Rapid Start fluorescent lamp. 
The 96-inch High Output lamp gives 36% more light 
than the most powerful G-E fluorescent lamp previously 
available. 

For new installations, General Electric High Output 
lamps offer this 4 bonus of light without increasing the 
number of fixtures or maintenance costs. 

This big increase in light, with no increase in lamp size, 
has been achieved through a special cathode developed by 
General Electric which permits a boost in lamp wattage to 
100. Because the cathode is of the famous General Electric 
triple coil design, these Rapid Start lamps light up almost 
instantly. General Electric High Output lamps have a rated 


life of 7,500 hours, the same as all General Electric gener 
lighting fluorescent lamps. 

A new G-E base and socket design protects the lamp 
contacts by recessing them. A simple push-pull sets the lamp 
in its fixtures. 

HAS VARIETY OF USES 

The new General Electric High Output fluorescent 
lamp is especially suited for use in areas with high ceilings, 
in factories, warehouses, offices and stores. Also in store 
windows, showcases and other places where you want higher 
lighting levels in keeping with the modern trend. New 
fixtures designed for the G-E High Output lamp will soon 
be available from a number of lighting fixture manufacturets. 

For information, write to Lamp Division, General Electne 


Company, Dept.166-BW-11, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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The U.S. Economy: 


The last time the economy stopped 
growing was in the fall of 1953. Many 
economists—Britain’s Colin Clark, for 


_ The U.S. economy has been grow- 
mg for a long time. Growth is con- 
sidered its normal state. When it stops 
growing, as it does occasionally, econo- 
mists of many nations become nervous. 
bevy it starts again, they sigh with 


instance—became seriously —_ worried 
(BW—Jan.30’54,p84). Now, they are 
allowing themselves to relax again. The 
recession seems to be over. Once more, 


Growing Again 


the U.S. economy is growing. The 
pickup in business this fall is something 
more than seasonal bounce. It is part 
of a basic uptrend. 

As most economists see it—econo- 
mists both in and out of the federal 
government—1955 promises to be a 
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year of at least moderate progress. Just 
how much progress is still an open 
question. But if you look at all the 
figures, you can see a potential gain of 
something like 3% in gross national 
product over 1954's level. This 
would make 1955 equal to, or slightly 
better than, the record year of 1953. 

¢ Makeup—This doesn’t mean that the 
various economic indicators in 1955 
will all move upward smoothly and at 
the same speed. The movement will 
be bumpy, as it almost always is. It 
will vary from one part of the year to 
another. Some of the indicators, in- 
deed, will probably move downward. 
The net result, though, is expected to 
be a definite gain in economic bone 
and muscle. 

Here are the major components of 
the body economic, and how they are 
expected to behave in the coming year: 

Housing construction has been a 
powerful force pushing upward against 
the past year’s recession. It is moving 
upward now, and it will probably con- 
tinue climbing in 1955. New housing 
starts in September of this year were 
more than 20% above starts in the 
same month of 1953. Several factors 
point to some more boom in this field 
next year: The rates of household forma- 
tion and birth are both high, and the 
death rate is declining. This means 
simply that there will be ever more 
people in need of houses. Furthermore, 
the U.S. population gets around; every 
month, huge numbers of people move 
from one part of the country to an- 
other. This will help keep the housing 
market lively in 1955. Still further, 
financing terms are easier now than 
thev have been in the past. 

According to one leading economist 
in the housing field—Miles Colean—the 
result of all this will be 1.2-million 
housing starts next vear. This com- 
pares with an expected 1.1-million this 
year. Housing, on that basis, will add 
about $1-billion extra to 1955’s na- 
tional output, as compared with 1954’s. 

Other construction next year, as in 
the past, will probably parallel the up- 
ward movement of housing construc- 
tion. More housing means more roads, 
sewers, schools, stores. The national 
elections last week gave 1955 construc- 
tion prospects an additional boost: 
Voters in various states and communi- 
ties approved issuance of more than 
$1-billion worth of new local govern- 
ment bonds. Most of these bond issues 
will finance construction of one kind 
or another. Result: at least another 
$1-billion for GNP. 

Capital spending will probably shrink 
a little in 1955 (chart, page 25). A sur- 
vey by the McGraw-Hill Dept. of 
Economics (BW—Nov.6’54,p30) shows 
that industry plans to spend $21.8-bil- 
lion on new plant and equipment next 
year—5% less than this year. The mean- 
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ing of this is that spending by industry 
will probably contribute $1-billion less 
to GNP in 1955 than this year. 

Inventories triggered the recession. 
In September, 1953, inventories stood 
at $82-billion. Now, inventories have 
been chopped down by about $4-bil- 
lion. The chopping-down process has 
had the effect of cutting GNP by that 
amount of money—since $4-billion of 
goods sold from inventory were not re- 
plenished by production. If there is no 
further chopping of inventories in 1955, 
this will spell a net gain of $4-billion 
for the gross national product. Add per- 
haps $l-billion for restocking, and 
GNP’s total gain from the inventory 
turnaround will be some $5-billion. 

Government spending, according to 
some of the latest Treasury and Budget 
Bureau estimates, will be down $3.6- 
billion in fiscal 1955 (which began with 
the second half of 1954). But the 
Democrats’ new power in the House 
and Senate may thwart efforts to cut 
spending much further than present 
levels, and defense spending in any 
case seems to have settled to a plateau. 
If unemployment persists into the sec- 
ond half of calendar 1955, there may 
even be an increase in federal spending. 
A reasonable guess would be that fed- 
cral spending will contribute $2-billion 
less to GNP in calendar 1955 than 
this year. 

Consumer spending has often been 
called the most important single driv- 
ing force behind the U.S. economy. 
The outlook for 1955 is that, quite 
probably, this force will grow more 
powerful. Personal consumption spend- 
ing rose steadily through each of the 


For the Highest Bench 


Circuit Judge John M. 
Pres. Eisenhower’s choice for Supreme 


Harlan is 


Court vacancy. A grandson of the 
famous — Justice Harlan, he’ll 
be second Eisenhower appointee. 


first three quarters of 1954. Peng 
incomes have been rising duringy 
past few months, and consumeg 
showing less of an urge to save (ch 
All this makes fertile soil for sales jy 
year. 

The expected rise in housing g 
struction will boost consumer spend 
too—especially on durables: appliang 
furniture, garden tools. With dug 
recovering from their slump, and i 
durables and services continuing 
rise, the 1955 outlook seems sunny, 

Consumer spending may inqg 
enough to dry up pools of uneng 
ment. If this doesn’t happen, the & 
tion results suggest possible action 
Congress—in the form of tax reduetig 
to stimulate consumer spending, 
labor surpluses continue, _ politi¢a 
in both parties are likely to consid 
doing something about them. 

\ll this, plus the basic push of ag 
tinually growing population, makes 

fair bet that consumer spending Wi 
add an extra $6-billion to GNP; 
1955 
¢ Net—If vou put all these forecasts 
sether, their net effect in 1955 wo 
be to increase the gross national pm 
uct by $10-billion. This would mean 
GNP of roughly $366-billion next ye 

igainst 1953’s record-breaking $364 
billion. The economy would be gros 
ing again—moving toward the objecti 
of a $500-billion GNP in 10 yea 
which Pres. Eisenhower thinks is i 
the cards. 

It won’t be a smooth climb fron 
here to the end of 1955. The feder 
government’s finances, for instance 
will alternately push the economy 
and down. In the last months of thy 
year, when the government is spendin 
more than it is taking out of the ecor 
omy in the form of taxes, the econo 
will be boosted strongly. The revers 
will happen in first-quarter 1955, an 
the economy may slump slightly. Th 
government’s effect may be neutral i 
the second quarter; in the third ant 
fourth quarters the economy will prob 
ably accelerate again. ; 
¢ Inflation?—The upturn in business: 
1955 doesn’t necessarily mean more It 
flation, as most economists see t 
There’s still some slack to be taken 9 
in the economy, as spending catches 
up with production and_ productiot 
moves in to maintain steady inventor 
levels. And it’s unlikely, most econe 
mists feel, that the increases in $ 
ing will outrun production gaims. Thi 
argues against any widespread shortages 
and resulting general price mises. 

On the other hand, the expecttt 
1955 improvement in business W 
probably put a firmer floor under pric 
than is there now. The 1954 market 
has been pretty much a buyers market 
Economists forecast a shift next y@ 
in favor of the sellers. 
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CENTER of power controversy exploding in Congress are Pres. Edgar H. Dixon of Middle 
South Utilities (left) and Chmn. Eugene A. Yates of Southern Co. They are the... 


Democrats First Target 


Eisenhower's new “partnership” 
power policy is shaping up as a primary 
target for the victorious Democrats in 
the new Congress. 

With the election smoke hardly 

cleared away, the Democrats have lost 
no time in opening fire on what has 
become the basic test case in the field— 
the so-called Dixon-Yates contract. That 
contract—named from the private utility 
ofhcials, Edgar H. Dixon and Eugene A. 
Yates (picture)—is a vital part of the 
Republican power program. It is de- 
signed to serve both their campaign for 
federal economy and their desire to halt 
the westward expansion of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 
*Onslaught—The pre-election prospect 
was that, if the Democrats won, the 
Dixon-Yates contract faced a concen- 
trated public power onslaught in Con- 
gress that would make its effectuation 
almost impossible. 

It took the Democrats only two days 
after the clection to get the onslaught 
under way. On Nov. 4, the lame duck 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee met to 
consider an Atomic Energy Commission 
lequest to waive the required 30-day 
waiting period so the contract could be 
signed immediately. 

‘tis would permit construction to 
begin this fall on the $107-million, 650,- 
kw. steam plant the Dixon-Yates 
poup would build near Memphis 


(mainly to feed into the TVA system 
energy to replace what the AEC plant 
at Paducah, Ky., will take out). 

¢ Contract Changes—Democrats moved 
right in on this request, calling for a 
showdown vote on approval. They 
lost this first move, 10-8, on a straight 
party-line vote but immediately this 
was offset to a large extent by their 
success in getting AEC and Dixon-Yates 
to back down on major provisions of 
the contract. 

These changes include: (1) giving 
the government the right to take over 
the plant during the first two years of 
the contract; (2) getting a guarantee 
from Dixon-Yates that they will pur- 
chase an additional 100,000 kw. of 
power for AEC if their second gener- 
ator takes longer than 34 months to go 
on the line; (3) granting the govern- 
ment the right to four five-year exten- 
sions of the 25-year contract, rather 
than two five-year extensions, as orig- 
inally provided. 

Sen. Clinton Anderson (D.-N.M.) 
who is scheduled to be chairman of 
the Joint Atomic Committee when the 
Democrats take control, spearheaded 
the attack on the Dixon-Yates contract. 
He put Budget Director Rowland 
Hughes, AEC Chmn. Lewis Strauss, 
AEC General Manager Kenneth D. 
Nichols, AEC General Counsel Wil- 
liam Mitchell, TVA Chmn. Herbert D. 


Vogel—all strong supporters of the con- 
tract—through a hammering question 
and-answer mill. 

e Delays—At midweek, signing of the 
contract by AEC and the Dixon-Yates 
group had not been accomplished. After 
hours of meeting, AEC was unable to 
resolve what at first appeared to be 
mere details delaying the signing. And 
the Democratic stand raised doubts as 
to the finality of any action now. 

e Signing. Paradoxically, it was at 
the insistence of Democratic senators 
that signing was ordered. Their purpose 
was to put the joint committee in a 
position of considering a legal instru 
ment, less subject to change than an un 
signed contract. Actually, however, 
Democratic strategy seemed aimed at 
stalling for time until the Democratic 
Congress is seated, and at giving re 
calcitrant members of the AEC and 
TVA another chance to raise a protest 
within their own agencies. 

¢ Sealing. Sealing the agreement 
hinges on action of the joint commit 
tee. If lame duck Chmn. W. Sterling 
Cole (R.-N. Y.) can muster the neces- 
sary votes between now and yearend 
the Administration may be able to 
ram the contract through. 

¢ Delivering. Effectuating the con 
tract’s terms may be difficult even if 
Cole can get committee approval of 
the waiver. Democrats can be expected 
to go all out for a legislative veto. The 
contract must also be implemented 
through a follow-up contract between 
AEC and TVA. 
¢ Broad Issue—But the Democratic at- 
tack on the Eisenhower power policy 
will be much broader than Dixon-Yates. 
Other parts of the policy also got a 
test at the polls. In some cases the 
GOP line was endorsed, but elsewhere, 
the voters sent to Congress opponents 
of the “‘partnership” program. 

Some of the votes: 

¢ Defeat, in a neck-and-neck con- 
test, of veteran Republican Sen. Guy 
Cordon of Oregon, and election in his 
place of Richard Neuberger, public 
power advocate. Cordon’s defeat came 
despite the personal endorsement of 
Pres. Eisenhower, who aligned the sen- 
ator publicly with the “partnership” 
policy. 

e Reelection to the House of 
Idaho Democrat Gracie Pfost, who ran 
on a “high dam” platform—favoring 
federal development of Idaho’s Hells 
Canyon dam rather than Idaho Power 
Co.’s three-dam plan. 

e Reelection, after a two-year ab- 
sence from Washington, of Alben 
Barkley, former senator and vice-presi 
dent, and a vigorous supporter of the 
20-year Democratic power policy. 

e Reelection of Democratic Sen 
Hubert Humphrey—a key figure in last 
summer’s filibuster aimed at the Dixon- 
Yates contract. 























Changing the Guard in Congre 


@ Eisenhower and some of the Democratic leaders 


are laying the foundations for cooperation. 


@ Washington is betting, though, on an outbreak of 


partisanship early in the next Congress. 


@ Democrats will be fighting among themselves, too. 


Ever since the election 10 days ago, 
Pres. Eisenhower and his aides have 
been getting ready to deal with a Con- 
gress run by Democrats. Beginning 
next Wednesday, they'll find out what 
it’s like. 

On that day the men who expect 
to rule over the next Congress will at- 
tend a conference on foreign affairs— 
with colors reversed. Instead of being 
minority spokesmen as in past meetings 
with Eisenhower, Democrats will be 
speaking from new positions of power 
and responsibility. 
¢ New Line-Up—After one of the clos- 
est elections in U.S. history, they will 
take over control of the new Congress 
when it meets Jan. 5—unless death, 
or a recount, changes the line-up. 

They have a solid hold in the House, 
232 seats to 203. In the Senate, how- 
ever, the count stands +48 Democrats, 
+7 Republicans, and Independent 
Wayne Morse, who will vote with the 
Democrats when it comes to organizing 
the chamber. 

The Democratic edge in the Senate 
is so precarious that one of their elder 
statesmen—Sen. Car] Hayden of Arizona 
—suggested they should turn leadership 
over to the Republicans. But for the 
most part, Democrats take over re- 
sponsibility for legislation in the next 
two years of Eisenhower’s Administra- 
tion. 
¢ Preliminaries—The meeting Wednes- 
day won’t be a fair test of what’s ahead 
for either Eisenhower or the Demo- 
crats. It’s a bipartisan conference, 
which Republican Congressional lead- 
ers will also attend, for the purpose of 
bringing lawmakers up to date on 
world events. It’s safe ground for both 
the Administration and the new leaders 
of Congress. 

For a time, it may even appear that 
Eisenhower will get more from the 
new Democratic-controlled Congress 
than he got from the one ruled by Re- 
publicans. For example: 

¢ Foreign trade proposals along 
the line of the Randall report will get 
a friendly reception. 

¢ Public works—particularly — the 
Eisenhower program for $50-billion of 
new highway construction--may be ac- 
cepted in principle by the Democrats. 

¢ Minimum wage legislation to 


raise the floor from the present 75 cents 
to 90 cents or $1 will probably be sup- 
ported by the Democratic leadership, 
if it is offered by the Administration. 
¢ Placating—The day after the election, 
Eisenhower took steps to widen the 
areas of agreement. He admitted, in 
press conference, that his pre-election 
language in asking for a Republican 
Congress had been too strong. In par- 
ticular, he said that his warning of a 
possible political cold war was “too 
strong for what I had in mind.” 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas, slated 
to be the new majority leader in the 
Senate, more than matched Eisen- 
hower’s talk of peaceful cooperation. 
But a hint of troubles to come came 
from canny Sam Rayburn, who will be 
Speaker of the House. Rayburn was 
plainly aroused by Republican charges, 
made during the campaign chiefly by 
Vice-Pres. Nixon, that Democrats have 
been soft on Communism. He warned 
that Democratic cooperation would de- 
pend on what Eisenhower proposed. 

It is Rayburn, rather than less mili- 

tant partisans, who will probably set 
the tone for Democrats as the Presi- 
dent’s legislative program unfolds. And 
the betting in Washington is that open 
war will break out before the new ses- 
sion is a month old. The war may be 
fought on two fronts: (1) Eisenhower 
vs. the Democratic leaders of Congress, 
and (2) the Democratic leaders vs. their 
own right wing. 
e Eisenhower vs. Congress—Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress held a series 
of conferences this week to firm up 
their policy toward the President. For 
cxample, their Senate policv committee 
decided to go all-out against the Dixon- 
Yates power contract (page 27), and 
it warned Eisenhower that, regardless 
of such conferences as next Wednes- 
day’s, they want to be consulted before 
policy is formulated. 

Sen. John Sparkman of Alabama said 
he wants to investigate the Administra- 
tion’s tight-money policy of early 1953, 
and its effect on business. But some 
of his thunder may be stolen by the 
Republicans. Sen. Ralph E. Flanders, 
Vermont Republican, will hold hear- 
ings Dec. 6 and 7 on the same subject. 
These hearings had been planned be- 
fore the election. 


Here are some of the other 
that Democratic spokesmen yiey 
sharply controversial: 

Farm policy. The Democrats 
privately disappointed that farmer 
not rise against the Eisenhower 
of flexible price supports. As theyy 
the election results—particularly the 
feat of Democratic Sen. Guy Gik 
of lowa—Eisenhower got at least aq 
on this issue. But they don’t agg 
this as a sign that their own policy 
rigid supports has lost its old glam 
instead, they believe their case was 
presented powerfully enough. 

Sen. Allen J. Ellender, in line as y 
chairman of the Senate Agricul 
Committee, and Rep. Harold 
Cooley, who will take over the Ho 
committee, are ready to push the De 
cratic attack. 

Taxes. Rayburn warned that 
Democrats would take another look 
some of the provisions of the Admin 
tration’s tax revision bill, as adopted 
the last session. In particular, the m 
leadership would like to wipe out 
special treatment given income fr 
dividends. 

But Rep. Jere Cooper, who will 
chairman of the tax-writing How 
Ways & Means Committee, has bk 
cautious. He has not predicted an: 
out attack on Republican tax ide 
Some politically alert tax specials 
point out that 1956, as an election ye4 
would be the proper time—from # 
Democratic point of view—to rewtl 
the tax law. On one issue—whether 
allow the maximum corporation incon 
tax rate to drop from 52% to 4 
next spring—Eisenhower probably w 
invite Democratic cooperation. Hea 
Secy. of the Treasury George Humphi 
may decide they need the $1.2-billi 
of revenue. 

Public power. Democratic Richa 
L. Neuberger’s narrow victory in fi 
Oregon senatorial race has been taki 
by the Democratic leadership 4s 
signal to challenge Eisenhower anq 
on his power development ideas. Net 
berger campaigned for public pow 
as against Eisenhower’s approach whic 





stresses participation of private utilite 
and state and local governments (Pa 
Zl): ; 
Defense spending. Sen. Stuart 
mington, a persistent critic of Eiseg 
hower’s policy of cutting down on Arm 
and Navy expenditures, predicts th 
new Congress will increase military # 
propriations. He may get the supp 
of Sen. Richard Russell, who will § 
chairman of the Senate Armed Sem 
Committee. 
¢ Democrats vs. Democrats—The pow 
to organize Congress carries with it 
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tendency for the ruling party to split 
into factions. The country has seen Re- 
ublicans sweating through that sort 
of trouble during the past two years. 
Now it will see Democrats in the same 
fix. 
Rep. Howard Smith of Virginia, for 


example, will preside over the all-im- 





portant House Rules Committee as a 
rock-ribbed conservative. He will op- 
pose the Democratic leadership on 
many issues. To neutralize Smith’s 
power, Rayburn can assign Democrats 
of his own stamp to the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Sen. Harry Byrd may also be trouble- 


some. It now looks as though he will 
become chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, which has responsibility for tax 
bills. If party strategy calls for a tax 
cut for consumers, Byrd will prove to 
be a hard man to move. He consis 
tently puts a balanced budget ahead of 
any kind of tax reduction. 





THE VOTE last week was heavy and close—which surprised a lot of the forecasters as voters often do. Here’s a look into . . . 


What the Voters Were Thinking 


In Ohio and 


Before the voters went to the polls in 
last week’s elections, political analysts 
made two large and general predictions. 
They said that the vote would be light. 
And they said that the Democrats 
would win control of Congress fairly 
easily—riding, if nothing else, the tradi- 
tional offyear swing of sentiment 
against the party in power. Some proph- 
ets even forecast a Democratic sweep. 

Neither prediction proved correct. 
The vote across the nation was respect- 
ably heavy—very heavy in some contests. 
And the Democrats did not win control 
of Congress easily. They won it the 
hard way, in one of the closest elections 
in U.S. history. 

To find out why the predictions went 
wrong, and why the election went the 
Way it did, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
this week talked to key men in key 
spots across the nation. They talked 
to politicians and political experts, busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders, newspaper edi- 
tors. They found that: 

_*In the majority of contests, local 
business conditions were the decisive 
factor. By and large, these conditions 
were apparently not so bad in the eyes 
of voters as many analysts had thought. 








Only a few areas had economic trouble 
severe enough to bring out a strong 
anti-Republican vote. 

¢ Voters were more deeply inter- 
ested in both local and national issues 
than had been expected. One reason 
advanced for this is that—as in the 1952 
elections—television publicized the of- 
fice-seekers and the issues more effec- 
tively than other mediums had in the 
past. 

e The two parties were about 
evenly matched in strength. Independ- 
ent votes decided many races. 

¢ Well-known candidates and 
strong local organizations carried weight 
when other factors were in balance. 
¢ Local Issues—The closeness of the 
election reflects the mottled pattern 
of economic adjustment throughout 
the country. Some areas are recover- 
ing fast from the recession. Others 
hardly felt the recession in the first 
place. Others are still struggling with 
it. The voters last week told the story 
of economic conditions in their own 
localities. 

Farmers in Iowa and Kansas, for 
instance, are doing about as well as they 
did last vear; they hewed to their tra- 


ditional Republicanism. 
Indiana, urban unemployment and 
farm discontent made some voters go 
Democratic, but neither trouble was se 
vere enough to cause a landslide. ‘The 
Republicans won by a nose. In Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania, where unemploy- 
ment is above the national averages, and 
in Minnesota and Missouri, where farm- 
ers are hard hit, results were definitely 
Democratic. 

It was plainly a “pocketbook” elec 
tion. Only in a few areas did the 
vote argue with local business condi- 
tions. 
¢ The Independents—There are many 
areas of the country where business 
conditions are more or less neutral- 
neither startlingly better nor startlingly 
worse than last year, or else mixed. In 
these areas, it was apparent last week 
that neither party can claim to be the 
majority party. The independents held 
the key to many of the elections. 

This was particularly evident in sey 
eral states where the governorship went 
to one party and the Congressional 
seats to the other. Voters in these 
states showed a tendency to play one 
party against another—as though un- 
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willing to pin their faith entirely on a 
single party. Usually, in such cases, a 
Democrat won the governorship and 
Republicans the seats in Congress. It 
happened in Connecticut and Arizona, 
for instance. In Oregon, it was the 
other way around: Republicans held 
onto the governor’s mansion but lost 
a Senate seat to Democrat Richard L. 
Neuberger. 

¢ Men—Neuberger won in Oregon 
largely because he is an experienced, 
able campaigner and better known than 
his opponent, Guy Cordon. Repub- 
lican Gov. Paul Patterson held his post 
because he is well liked and also an 
able vote-getter. 

This was the pattern in many areas 
where economic conditions are neutral 
or mixed: Men won elections not on 
the strength of their party affiliations, 
but by virtue of their personalities or 
campaigning abilities, or the abilities of 
the organizations behind them. This 
indicated once more that the two par- 
ties are about evenly matched. 

In some cases, nationally known po- 
litical figures descended into local areas 
and put some of their prestige behind 
candidates. Pres. Eisenhower's _last- 
minute campaigning is believed to have 
helped some GOP entrants, notably in 
New Jersey and Ohio. 

In other cases, national heroes of 
both parties faced each other in local 
arenas, and often canceled each other 
out. This was the case in Oregon. The 
Senatorial candidates were both aided 
by teams of national figures; but, in the 
last analysis, it was Neuberger himself 
who ran to victory. 

They criticized his Administration 
and Cabinet, but seldom Eisenhower 
the man. This indicates that Demo- 
crats, as well as many independent 
analysts, consider Eisenhower a popu- 
lar figure among U.S. citizens. 
¢ Apathy—The predicted apathy of 
voters appeared in only a few places. 
Indeed, even in some races where vot- 
ing was light, apathy may not have been 
the basic cause. Political analysts such 
as Samuel Lubell point out that, some- 
times, voters find it difficult to make 
a decision concerning candidates; they 
solve the dilemma by not voting at 
all. 
¢ Structure—If the election proved 
nothing else, it showed that the Repub- 
lican Party has a solid substructure not 
easily undermined. Many observers felt 
in 1952 that the party was drawn into 
power more by the sheer force of Eisen- 
hower’s prestige than by any real 
strength in the party itself. W hen the 
recession hit, these observers predicted 
that the Democrats would once again 
take firm control—as they did during 
the Depression. 

This has not happened. Last weck’s 
election indicates that the U.S. two- 
party system is still very much of a fact. 


Turning Pro 


Reader's Digest, after 
30 years, decides to sell 
advertising space. The price 
will be a record. 


The economic facts of life have at 
last caught up with the giant in the 
magazine business. Reader’s Digest, 
after three decades of publishing with- 
out benefit of the advertiser’s dollar, re- 
vealed last week that starting next April 
it will accept advertising. 

The terms are full of superlatives. 
The circulation guarantee of 10-million 
is the highest on record. So are the 
rates: $31,000 for a four-color page, 
$26,500 for black and white. For the 
first year, advertising pages will be 
limited to 32 an issue; ads for liquor, 
tobacco, and medical remedies are ban- 
ned. 

The magazine makes no bones about 
the reason for its new policy: the rising 
costs of publishing. The Digest sells 
today at the rate it sold for when it 
started—25¢ a copy, $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription. Domestic circulation of 
“over 10-million” is at an all-time high 
—as is its total circulation of over 17.5- 
million. But the bulk of its circulation 
is subscription, a more costly form of 
distribution than newsstand; for the 
first six months of this year, average 
newsstand sales were running only 1.7- 
million. The net result was that the 
domestic edition -is running at a “con- 
siderable loss,” a spokesman says. 
¢ Reader’s Choice—Digest readers had 
made plain they preferred ads to a 
higher price. So the Digest plumped 
for the new form of revenue. 

Judging from early reports, it chose 
wisely. It has already signed up enough 
advertisers to carry it for two years, a 
spokesman says. A close observer re- 
ports known orders for $6-million. 

The trade agreed that for all practical 
purposes the switch would mean few 
changes editorially. Much of the ma- 
terial now is originated by the Digest. 
The trade is divided on whether maga- 
zines that have reprint contracts would 
renew them now that the Digest is com- 
peting with them for the advertiser’s 
money. One observer felt that the high 
fees the Digest pays would prove ir- 
resistible to all but the largest publica- 
tions. 

Competing magazines are only too 
aware that the Digest’s move is a threat 
to their own revenues. But at least one 
is very happy. That’s Coronet, another 
pocket-sized publication, which started 
taking advertising in 1947. The fact 
that plates fitting the Digest’s format 
will also fit Coronet’s should give that 
magazine a big boost, it believes. 
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POGO is unofficial nickname of fighter that SKYR 
takes off and lands vertically. ’ 






ast week’s U.S. Navy air show for newspaper and magazine writers. 
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For three days the Navy showed off its . . . 


replanes for Special Missions 


or that 


Not to be outpublicized by the Air 
Force, the Navy last week staged a 
three-day show to call attention to its 
Tage and versatile hangar of airplanes. 
Newsmen watched as the Navy paraded 
its planes, including those shown in 
pictures on these pages, at San Diego 
and at the Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion, China Lake, Calif. 

Many of the Navy’s exhibits were 
the ever-necessary workhorses, modern- 
ized and jazzed up in various ways. But 
fhe ones that stole the show were the 
highly specialized types that are tai- 
lored for glamorous special duties. A 
macabre touch of drama was supplied 
by the disintegration of the Sea Dart, 


delta-winged seaplane (BW —Aug.23’52, 
p154), over San Diego Bay, killing pilot 
Charles E. Richbourg. 

¢ Vertical Take-Off—Convair, builder 
of the Sea Dart, had better luck with 
its prototype XIFY-1 vertical take-off 
fighter plane (picture). Test pilot J. F. 
Coleman put the plane, unofficially 
nicknamed the Pogo, through its second 
flight that made the transition from 
vertical to horizontal. 

Two 16-ft. counter-rotating _ pro- 
pellers in the nose, driven by a turbo- 
prop engine, lifted the Pogo straight 
up and, after 15 or 20 minutes of level 
flight around the field at a gentle 250 
mph., lowered it softly to the ground, 


Ss : is 


tail-first. The Pogo is designed as a 
500-mph. fighter to be based on the 
deck of an ordinary ship or on a small 
patch of beachhead. 
¢ Speed and Power—Of tl 
planes shown at China Lake, 1g 
las F4D Skyray (picture), the Chance 
Vought F7U-3 Cutlass swept-wing 
fighter, and the Douglas A+D Skvhawh 
(picture) were most successful in d 
zling the experienced aviation writ 
The Cutlass is just going into service 
The Skyhawk can pack an atom 
bomb, yet it weighs only half as mu 
as most jet fighters these da\ It 
wings don’t fold, but it is small enoug! 
to fit into aircraft carrier elevators 


SK YRAY is the carrier-based fighter that last year set world speed records of 752.9 mph. over a 3-kilometer course and 728 mph. over a 
miometer closed course. It’s built by Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
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Thumbs Down on a Boss 


California voters, by setting up a new liquor control 
body, pulled the rug from under Arthur Samish, “the ruler 


of the legislature.” 


His name wasn’t on the ballot, but 
Arthur H. Samish, the rolv-poly lob- 
bvist who was known as the secret boss 
of California, felt the sting of a 
repudiation vote last week. 

The issue was liquor control, one of 
the muscles behind Samish’s grip on 
the state. By 2-to-l, the voters took 
control out of the hands of the state 
Board of Equalization, a taxing body, 
and created the Dept. of Alcoholic 
Beverage Control to take over. The 
director plus a three man liquor appeals 
board will be appointed by Gov. Good- 
win J. Knight, subject to state senate 
approval. 

When the new department assumes 
control Jan. 1, one of the saltiest chap- 
ters in California’s political history will 
come to a close. For Samish is on the 
toboggan. He was convicted of federal 
income tax evasion last winter (BW— 
Dec.19°53,p27), he was pensioned by 
his big beer client, he no longer repre- 
sents the Schenley liquor interest, and 
his “public relations” firm lost its 
wholesale and retail liquor dealer ac- 
count. 
¢ Operator—Samish rose from page boy 
in the California legislature to sovereign 
of its “third house” in a political career 
that spanned 35 years. Never an office- 
holder, he operated behind the scenes, 
ostensibly as a public relations counsel- 
lor or legislative representative. The 
Board of Equalization was only one 
of his zones of influence. He once 
denied saving that he could “deliver” 
the California legislature, but his denial 
didn’t alter the fact that his influence 
was enormous. 

One Samish boast that nobody ever 
successfully challenged was that he 
never bribed public officials. He didn’t 
have to. If Arty Samish was interested 
in a candidate, he took over his cam- 
paign and spent as lavishly as necessary 
to elect him. If, in office, the man 
didn’t go along, Samish simply elected 
someone else the next time out. 

When California embraced _ legal 
liquor in 1933, it turned over control 
to the Board of Equalization instead of 
setting up a new agency. Until then, 
the board was concerned only with 
tax matters. The members were un- 
happy with their new responsibility 
and asked formally to be relieved of it. 
¢ Two Strings—At about the same time, 
Arty Samish got his first alcoholic bever- 
age account—the California Brewers 
Institute. Never thereafter did the board 
as a whole seek divorce from liquor. 


And before long, liquor control became 
the board’s main concern. A_ board 
member with political ambitions finds 
a ready-made machine in the liquor 
licensees and bartenders under his juris- 
diction. 

In exerting his influence with poli- 
ticians, Samish had two strings to his 
bow. 

One was money, lots of it, from his 
few but well-heeled clients. Members 
of the California Brewers Institute, for 
example, built an “educational” fund 
tor him by shelling out 5¢ for every 
barrel of beer they sold. Nobody but 
Samish knew how the fund was spent. 

The other bowstring was his con- 
trol of billboards. As the agent of all 
the breweries and of a choice selection 
of liquor (Schenley) and cigarette 
(Philip Morris) makers, Samish was 
the biggest single customer of the out- 
door advertising industrv. And an im- 
portant customer has a lot of say about 
who gets which boards. A candidate 
who ran for office—any office—without 
Samish’s blessing stood the risk of 
getting no billboards at any price. 
¢ Legendary—The liquor control deal 
was only one of Samish’s many “‘in- 
terests.”” He also had powerful friends 
in both houses of the legislature. He 
financed election campaigns and helped 
some in their businesses. A lawyer in the 
Assembly, for example, might find a 
host of clients among tavern owners 
who ran afoul of the state’s liquor laws. 

Unrecorded legends of Samish’s 
power and _ political resourcefulness 
would fill volumes. During the war, he 
set up in California a number of 
liquor stores where servicemen could 
buy without paving steep prices—and 
without tie-in purchases. 
¢ Beer Squeeze—It was Samish who 
dreamed up California’s 11-oz. beer 
bottle to close the market to Midwest- 
ern brewers. As a matter of conveni- 
ence, brewers use the same bottles so 
that empties can be pooled. Samish 
pushed through the Board of Equaliza- 
tion a rule that California beer be 
packaged in 11]-oz. bottles. Out-of-state 
bottles thus became useless to Cali- 
fornia brewers, and the owners had to 
deadhead their empties back to St. 
Louis or Milwaukee. 
¢ Inglorious End—How so resourceful 
a man got his comuppance is ironic. 
The Kefauver committee worked him 
over, as had legislative committees and 
at least one grand jury, and drew a 
blank. But the Internal Revenue Serv- 


ice pondered his Kefauver testimony 
skeptical about his lack of substantia 
ing financial records. 

For a cross-check of his files, the 
sent men around to examine the filefll 
of people with whom Samish cone 
sponded. In one of these thev found, 
cryptic reference to an investment @ 
which they had no record. Checkin 
it through led them to the Biow Co, 
big New York advertising agency. 

There they learned that Biow fq 
almost 10 vears had been paying Sam 
ish upwards of $15,000 a vear, but 
drawing the checks to other names a 
Samish specified. Biow explained the 
payments as a fee to Samish for ob 
taining the Schenley liquor advertising 
account for Biow and _ for “keeping 
Schenlev on the rails” when the dis 
tiller threatened to take the account 
elsewhere. Samish was Schenley’s “pub 
lic relations consultant.” 

The jurv elected to believe Biow, and 
Arty was sentenced to three vears’ im- 
prisonment and $40,000 fine. He is 
free on bail pending appeal. 

No matter what happens, Samish 
won't be destitute. He had the fore. 
sight to arrange a handsome pension 
from the brewers. 























New Outfit Eyes Era of 
Passenger Conveyors 


[wo companies that have spear 
headed the movement toward passenger 
conveyor belt systems—Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Co. and Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co. of IIlinois—have set up 
Passenger Belt Convevors, Inc. 

Incorporated in Delaware, the new 
company will engineer, develop, sell,’ 
and install the belt svstems, of which 
one is already in operation at the Ene 
station of the Hudson & Manhattan 
RR in Jersey City (BW —May29’54, 
p33). Passenger Belt is believed to be 
the only contender for a $5-million con- { 

















tract to replace New York City’s 
shuttle train service between Times 
Square and Grand Central stations. 





Under the terms of incorporation, 
the patents on belt conveyor inventions 
owned by Goodyear and Stephens 
Adamson become the property of the 
new company. Goodvear has produced 
the systems’ rubber belting, while 
Stephens-Adamson manufactured the 
mechanical parts. 

Both companies, working closely to 
gether for more than five years, have 
figured prominently in the propose 
iron ore and coal convevor system that 
would stretch 103 mi. from Lake Ene 
to the Ohio River. ; 

Passenger Belt has other systems m 
various stages of promotion or develop- 
ment in Houston, Cleveland, Cincit 
nati, and Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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QUENCHER” 


from Sinclair Research 


It's Sinclair’s new quench oil — 
something you'll probably never 
use and may never have heard 
about. But it will save you money 
because Sinclair quench oils are 
widely used in making gears, axles, 
and many other automotive parts. 
It helps to make them wear-resist- 
ant and thus cuts car repair costs. 


Sinclair quench oils will save you 
money in other ways, too. They are 
used for hardening and improving 
a multitude of products fabricated 
out of steel. So many things we 
need are made of steel that sav- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ° 


ings in fabricating costs help keep 
prices down. 


Sinclair’s new quench oil has new 
and better properties . . . more 
cooling power for example. It con- 
trols the dissipation of heat in red- 
hot steel parts to prevent cracking, 
pitting and distortion and to pro- 
vide uniform hardness. It also of- 
fers the opportunity to utilize 
lower cost steels for more critical 


purposes. 


The new quench oil is another 
result of Sinclair's management, 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 








manufacturing, sales and research 
people working together for prod- 
uct development and improve- 
ment. This team-work helps keep 
Sinclair up front competitively and 
gives the public better petroleum 
products. 








NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 














Strip act...takes off manhours 


HOW CAN AN OBA HELP YOU ? 


ERE, an Osborn Brushing Analysis 
helped cut job time 79%. They 
were stripping armature lead insula- 
tion by hand, taking 14.5 minutes. The 
Osborn Brushing Specialist made an 
OBA which led to the power brushing 
method shown. Now the stripping is 
done in 3 minutes! 
Have you had an OBA made in your 
plant recently? This study of your clean- 





Manhours stripped 90%. Here is another 
Savings ppical of those obtained with 
an OBA. “Push-button” brushing cleans 
pipe with one-tenth the manhours form- 
erly required for brushing by hand. 


ing, finishing and burr removal opera- 
tions may save you thousands of dollars 
yearly . . . and improve your product 
quality. There is no obligation. Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-49, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES * FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 








A wee small climb in inventories 
all the Commerce Dept. could 
for September. Stocking up by 
facturers, wholesalers, and ret 
reached $77.4-billion; that’s a risg 
$82-million from August, but 
billion below September, 1953, 
\ugust-to-SSeptember rise was 4 
about a fifth of what has been nom 
in recent years. 




























Philadelphia Transportation Co. is § 
ing an almost certain strike next monf 
Maybe that accounts in part for f 
rumor that Louis Wolfson (BW—Q¢ 
30°54,p154) is quietly buying up Pi 
stock, and that some big shareholdg 
are thinking of unloading quickly. 
s 

Monty Ward suitors become more m 
Latest to seek control of th 
Sewell Avery-ruled mail order housey 
I'red Saigh, former owner of the § 
Louis Cardinals. Saigh had to sell th 
Cardinals when he went to prison t 
serve a short, not-finished term on # 
tax charges. 
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* 
Voluntary security is the aim of f 
Office of Strategic Information bemg 
set up by the Commerce Dept. 0§ 
will provide a central point for working 
with businessmen to prevent leaks ¢ 
strategic information. R. Karl Hom 
man, on loan from Bell Laboratories, 
will head the office. 

2 
A Cyrus Eaton group now has majority 
control of Portsmouth Steel Com, 
Cleveland investment company. Eaton 
and his associates have just added t 
their Portsmouth stock holdings 
buying 213,467 shares (19%) from 
Robert R. Young’s Alleghany Corp. 
for about $2.5-million—a bit over the 
market price. 

e 
The glass fiber industry has a new No 
2 company: Glass Fibers Corp., bom 
of a merger of Glass Fibers, Inc., with 
two divisions of Libbey-OwensFord 
Glass Co. The new company, based 
in Toledo, starts with potential annul 
sales of around $15-million, production 
capacity of $25-million. But Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., with 195 
sales of $132-million, remains the m 
dustry leader by a huge margin. 


= 
Plane-truck wedding is planned br 
Slick Airways, Inc. The air cargo Cat- 
rier will offer a nationwide service ¥ 
which shippers can send freight by 
combination of truck and plane. The 
mixed service, says Slick, will be faste 
than rail and cheaper than air all the 
Wwal\ 
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A new idea on savin 


Yes, there are exciting new ideas in 
modern bank design. 

This massive, thousand-ton cash and 
safe-deposit vault, for example, located 
in full view of New York’s Fifth Ave- 
nue, is a timely reminder for every 
passer-by that financial security is with- 
in the reach of everyone. 

Stainless steel, made from’ Vancoram 
ferro alloys, is a key constructional 
material for modern bank facilities. In 
vaults like this, stainless and other spe- 
cial, tough, alloy steels are the sentinels 
that ward off corrosion, insure strength 
and durability, promote a mood of con- 
fidence and enduring beauty. Stainless’ 
ability to achieve economy as well as 
decor has helped designers make facili- 


ties more convenient and inviting. 


In marquees, mullions, stairways, 
colonnades, entrances, window trim 
and countless other uses, stainless steel 
has become the accepted symbol for 
saving weight and cutting costs as well 
as beautifying. Applications such as 
these are only a few of the many thou- 
sands of ways stainless steel serves in- 


dustry — and you. 


What VCA Means to You... Vana- 
dium Corporation develops and pro- 
duces alloys of vanadium, chromium, 
manganese, silicon, titanium, boron 
and aluminum —to help America’s iron 
and steel, aluminum, chemical, petro- 
leum and plastics industries provide 
more and better materials for every 
use. VCA is also a major source of 
uranium for atomic energy. 


¢ money! 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh * Chicago «+ Detroit Cleveland 
PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 
RESEARCH CENTER—Cambridge, Ohio 
MINES-South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada U.S.A. 











From the ground...up 


ENORMOUS SUPPLIES OF BASIC RAW MATERIALS 
ARE BEGINNING TO EMERGE FROM “TREASURE CHEST” LAND | 






























A rich storehouse of undeveloped wealth extends over thousands 
of square miles throughout the Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado 
area served by Utah Power & Light Co. Already digging into it are 
U. S. Steel, Kennecott Copper, Monsanto, U. S. Vanadium, Vitro | 
Uranium, Westvaco and scores of other well-known firms. So vast 
and diversified are the proved resources that truly fabulous 








Opportunity awaits industry here. 
e Every major basic raw e Low-cost power, water, 
chemical. fuel. 
¢ 60% of U.S.A. phosphate , intelligent and stable 
Ceageves. labor force. 
@ 214 different minerals. 





e Sound diversified 


e One-third of nation’s economy. 


copper. 


e Largest proved uranium ° Healthful climate with 
reserves in nation. low humidity. 


¢ Greatest concentration ¢ Agateway to the rich, 
of non-ferrous metal far west market where 
mills, smelters, refineries America is growing 
in U.S.A. fastest. 

e Largest steel mill west ® Plus... plenty of 
of Mississippi. “elbow room.” 


Write, wire or telephone for 

AREA RESOURCES BROCHURE 

“A Treasure Chest in the Growing West.” 
Inquiries held in strict confidence. 


Address: W. A. Huckins, Manager, 
Business Development Department. 
Dept. 16, Utah Power & Light Co. 

Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


A Growing Company in a Growing West 
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You can anticipate what the Democrats will try to do in the Congress 
that convenes Jan. 5. House and Senate leaders already have agreed on the 
general outline, with details to be filled in as politics dictate. The aim, of 
course, is to set up a Democratic victory in 1956. 


A thought to keep in mind, as you take the Democratic moves into 
account in making personal and business plans: Democratic control is 
slender, and there’s always a chance of a party split. This will hold some 
moves to political maneuvering. Then, there’s Eisenhower’s veto, a big 
weapon. 


—o— 


A row on taxes can be expected, with the Democrats threatening to 
undo all that Eisenhower has stood for. But new Chmn. Harry Byrd of the 
Senate Finance Committee will stand behind Eisenhower against any major 
upheavals of this year’s law. 


The excess profits tax won’t be revived, short of a war emergency. 
It’s doubtful that a majority of Democrats would back the left wing on this. 
And the GOP is about solid in opposing it. 


Relief from the double tax on dividends will stand. Democrats will 
fight it and demand repeal. But as of now, they are short on votes. 


Individual income tax relief will be the big issue. Democrats wanted 
cuts this year, but were outvoted. 


—eo— 


The tax issue may well reach the White House. The Administration 
wants all the revenue it can get to meet budget balancing aims. The 52% 
rate on corporations expires next spring, returning the rate to 47%. This 
would cost the Treasury an estimated $1.2-billion. The White House doesn’t 
want the loss. Avoiding it will require action by Congress. But debate over 
extension of the 52% rate will give Democrats a chance to fight for their 
ideas, and there will be pressure on Byrd to give in on some relief to indi- 
viduals—if not in 1955 then in the election year of 1956. 


—_o— 


Consider power policy as tentative. This applies to the whole field of 
government handling of natural resources development. 


The move will be to void the Dixon-Yates contract (page 27), which 
calls for supplying of power by private operators to TVA. If Eisenhower 
gets this as a separate bill, he can veto. But Democrats may win even before 
then. 


Dixon-Yates is the nub of the “giveaway” issue. It goes beyond 
power. For instance, the government wants to sell its synthetic rubber 
plants. But a Democratic fight against Eisenhower’s policies may prompt 
another look. Western public lands leasing also is involved. 


—_o— 


There'll be n9 radical labor-management legislation. The union chiefs 
still want Taft-Hartley off the books, but not with the fervor they’ve had 
before. Some Democrats will back changes, but won’t get far. 


Keep an eye on minimum wage proposals, though. Eisenhower with- 
held recommendations for a boost this year because of the business down- 
trend. Now that indicators are up, he may go from 75¢ to 90¢ or $1 an hour. 


Democratic liberals and unions want-a- big jump. Higher minimums 
mean higher wages all along the line, to maintain differentials. 
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Politics will be played with spending. And right now it looks as if the 
GOP, committed to budget balancing, will be at a disadvantage. 


White House plans call for more cuts, showing up in the fiscal year 
that starts next July 1. Barring emergency, the Administration will try to 
cut more, and Democrats will resist—a major battle area. 


But there’s a public works deal involved. The Administration wants a 
bigger works program, at all levels, to make a bigger prop under the econ- 
omy. It wants more money for highways, first off, and for schools, if the 
states ask for federal assistance. 


Here’s what Eisenhower has in mind: Upwards of $50-billion extra 
for roads over the next 10 years, with half coming from Washington. And 
he wants this financed outside the federal budget. That way, school con- 
struction, hospitals, etc., wouldn’t show up in his deficits. 


Here’s the point: By getting the extra for public works outside the 
budget, Eisenhower can show progress toward his budget-balancing goal. 
The idea is to create a special corporation that would raise public works 
money. Cost would be amortized over a period of years. This way, only the 
yearly charge would show up in the budget. And Eisenhower would avoid 
the need for a big jump in the debt ceiling. 


The fight in Congress will be over the mechanics. Democrats won't 
oppose money for the road program, which is politically popular. But they 


can insist on the road spending showing up in the budget. This way, they 
can make sure Eisenhower doesn’t get a balance—important for 1956. 


—e-— 


Farm prices will be played up hard, especially the declines that seem 
assured, barring crop failure, under Eisenhower’s “flexible” program. They 
were a minor issue this year, although the Democrats can claim they 
picked up a few House seats in farm districts. 


The issue will be high supports. The Democrats want 90% of parity, 
as a minimum, which Agriculture Secy. Benson calls a “surplus maker.” 
Crop failure next year, farm drought, could change the picture, of course. 


—_—oe— 


As you watch Democratic proposals unfold, remember: Next year, 
1955, is the get-ready year, looking to 1956, when the general elections come. 
And it’s 1956 that both parties are most interested in. What this means is 
that decisions made in the upcoming session will be tentative, subject to 
change if 1956 requires something different. 


Adlai Stevenson is the man to beat for the Democratic nomination. 
Almost all Democrats agree to that. He already has the endorsement of 
Truman and Averell Harriman. Whether Eisenhower will run is the big 
question mark, still. 


—e— 


An “executive reserve” to run mobilization is being set up by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Fifty businessmen have been tapped, the 
first members of a civilian counterpart to a military reserve. These men 
will be mustered immediately to run materials, price and wage controls in 
case of a new emergency. 
ont under the general copyright on the Nev. 13, 1954, Issue—Business Wook, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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MULTIPLIER 


Computes and types the 
complete invoice in one 
Invoices can be prepared in one continuous operation when continuous operation. 
you use the Burroughs Miracle Multiplier Typewriter- 
Billing Machine. Here’s how it works. Instead of first / 
figuring the bill, then typing it up and finally machine- ¢ Computes by direct 
checking the results, Burroughs Miracle Multiplier com- multiplication—not by 
bines typing, calculating and printing entries mechani- repeated addition. 
cally, eliminates the need for machine-checking. Prints quantity, then 
prints unit price and 
total amount simul- 
taneously—no need for 
machine-checking of 
quantities and price. 


Itemized statements showing quantity, description, unit, 
total and grand total costs are quickly obtained in one 
continuous operation. Direct mechanical multiplication, 
not repeated addition, speeds the computation. 


If you have been wondering how to save time and money 
in your billing procedure—Burroughs Miracle Multiplier 
isthe accurate answer. See the yellow pages of your phone 
book for the Burroughs branch office near you, or write 
direct to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bur I oughs 











For Super-Traction and Exit 


Equip Your Car with New A: Sean 
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GREATER GRIPPING ON ICE 
The new Firestone Town and Country Tire 
has an exclusive tread which contains many 
thousands of almost invisible Traction 
Grips. This tread is wider and flatter, so that 
more of these Traction Grips are continuously 
in contact with the road. In addition, the big, 
tough, over-lapping traction blocks have thou- 
sands of sharp-edged angles and they are 
designed to resist side-skidding. This exclusive 
combination of features cannot be found in 
any other tire 





MORE TRACTION IN MUD 


The wider, deeper, flatter tread with its extra 
rugged shoulder elements enables you to pull 
out of deep mud when you have the new 
Firestone Town and Country Tires on your 
car. The sharp-edged traction blocks dig in and 
give you pulling power and the wide spaces 
between the traction blocks are scientifically- 

f designed to eject mud as the tire revolves, a 
self-cleaning action which keeps the tire from 

f balling up or becoming smooth from mud 
packing in the tread spaces. 








BETTER TRACTION IN SNOW 


When the snow is deep and soft and the 
going is tough, the exclusive tread of the 
Firestone Town and Country Tire, with its 
thousands of sharp traction edges, penetrates 
and bites into the snow to give you super- 
traction. The spaces between the traction 
blocks are wide and deep . . . as the wheels 
of your car revolve, centrifugal force throws 
the snow out of these spaces with a self- 
cleaning action, keeping the spaces from filling 
up or packing down with snow. 





SMOOTHER, QUIETER RIDE 


The continuous tread design, with its over- 
lapping traction blocks, assures freedom from 
the excessive and annoying bumping, thump 
ing and rumbling often found in other 
traction tires. Super-Balloon construction 
absorbs shocks and makes the new Firestone 
Town and Country the easiest riding traction 
tire made. This exclusive tread design also 
minimizes noise, preventing the irritating 
whine made by most winter tires on wet pave- 
ments. 
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EXTRA SAFETY IN RAIN 


Most bad skids occur on wet pave 
Drivers usually are cautious on ice or in 
but use less care in rain. However, the 
normal speeds, the exclusive tread desig 

the new Firestone Town and County pad need 
enables you to come to a safe, sure, suammadvantage 
line stop on wet pavement without dang... 
skidding or side-slipping, because of the iating 
sands of tiny Traction Grips in the Mwhine an 
the thousands of sharp traction edges an 
wider, flatter shape of the tread. 
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LONGER, DEPENDABLE MILE 5 So gi 
The exclusive tread of the Firestone Ig" 4m 
and Country Tire is continuous, has @equippin 


lapping traction blocks, and is made of f Own an 
which is specially-compounded to give vay 
resistance to wear. This is a a sive you 
2 ¢ i 5 y e 08 

feature, because in most parts of a; “Bind long 
there are many days during the fall, 
and spring when roads are dry, -— tra safe 
traction tires to wear down so quicy bud 

; . et te 
they lose their traction effect and soon 98 
dangerously smooth. 


ANOTHER PROOF THAT YOUR SAFETY 1S OMUSi 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio and television every Monday evening over ABC 
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THE TIRES THAT OUTPERFORM, OUTWEAR AND 
N QUIETER THAN ANY OTHER TRACTION TIRES 
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St Pav Yow AT LAST you can get tires that give you 


ice Of if 
wever, € the super-traction and extra safety you want 
—s pnd need for bad-weather driving without dis- 
sure, smdvantages of quick wear on dry pavements, 
hout dang 


itating jiggling and bumping, and annoying 
whine and squeal usually found in traction tires. 
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Firestone Town and Country Tires are the 
FIRST and ONLY tires made with a scien- 
tifically-designed tread which not only assures 
et driving on ice, in snow, in rain and in 
ad, but also runs smoothly and quietly and 
iatches the mileage of conventional tires on 
Yemmy toads. This is important . . . because in 
host parts of the country there are many days 
turing the fall, winter and spring when streets 
nd highways are dry and ordinary traction tires 
tat down quickly and lose their traction. But 
pecially-compounded rubber and over-lapping. 

Paerements in the Firestone Town and Country 
SSM read assure longer mileage. 


So go to your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
Store and prepare for bad weather ahead by 
' equipping your car with new all-season Firestone 
a own and Country Tires, the ONLY tires that 
nost imp@gigive you comfortable riding, quiet operation 
- a “4d long mileage as well as super-traction and 
, causing Bextra safety. You can buy them on convenient 


o quickly 


1d soon bet budget terms if you desire. 
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America’s Future 
Progress Depends on 
Better and Safer 
Highways 
* 





Copvrigcht 1954, The Firestone Tire & Rubber < 
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sing it outdoors 


“Outdoor Advertising is hard to equal when it comes to 
reaching people,” says H. L. Webster, Vice President of the 


WM. WRIGLEY JR. COMPANY. ‘“‘Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 





a product which sells to everybody and Outdoor Advertising 

is one medium we have found that reaches everybody, 
everywhere, regardless of age, sex, race, income, or locale.” 

The wM. WRIGLEY JR. COMPANY has used Outdoor Advertising for over 50 years. 


Ask your Advertising Agency about Outdoor Advertising. 


outdoor advertising reaches the most people—most often t lowest cost 


THE STANDARD GROUP OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COM PANIES 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 
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... Finally bares its secrets to Wall Street 


Sales— 





If you ever wonder why the Camp- 
bell Kids look so fat and sassy, take a 
look at the financial data above. The 
Kids are the promotion svmbol of the 
giant Campbell Soup Co. built up by 
the late Dr. John ‘T. Dorrance. 

With the Kids helping to bolster 
siles, Dorrance was able to amass an 
estate of nearly $129-million between 
1897 and his death in 1930. And the 





ids have kept on selling since; in the 
Past 16 years they helped push over 


} 
1946 1948 


$3-billion worth of soup and other food, 
and incidentally earn another $274-mil- 
lion for Dorrance’s heirs. 
¢ Long Silence—The story of this fab- 
ulous piling up of wealth has just 
reached the public via a Campbell com- 
pany announcement. Hitherto, Camp- 
bell has veiled its fiscal doings in the 
same silence as Ford Motor Co.—that 
other corporate giant whose shares are 
not publicly owned. 

Even now, Campbell is far from 


1950 


Cost of Doing Business 


Income Taxes 





Net Income 
| SS 
1952 1954 
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Campbell Stock Going on Sale 


chatty about its books, but it has 
the world a glimpse of its « 
operations. The reason f 

quacity is this: The 85-year-old 
pany wants to shift its s | 
from the kitchen to Wall Street 

e Underwriters—Next week will see tl 
first public offering of securities 
million shares of Campbell Soup ¢ 
mon. The stock will be marketed | 
group of 230 underwriters, headed | 
First Boston Corp. To gain Sccuritic 


immings 
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for a Memory like an Elephant 
DEFIANCE and STANDARD 


1955 MEMORY HELPS 


The busier you are with things-to- them both today . . . so you won’t 
be-done, appointments, personal forget tomorrow! 
and family promises, the more 
you'll appreciate a DEFIANCE 
Desk Calendar . . . to do your re- 
membering for you . . . to prevent 
your forgetting a single commit- 
ment of the day. And the more 
you'll be glad to have a STAND- 
ARD Daily Reminder to help you 
plan ahead, to remember coming 
events, and to help you recall 
dates and details of the past. Get 





DEFIANCE and STANDARD 
1955 MEMORY HELPS now 
at your Stationer and Office 
Supply Dealer. 

Ask about quantity prices 





Dated Diaries * Daily Reminders * Appointment Books * Desk Calendars * Memo Packs 


& Exchange Commission approval for 
the offering, Campbell had to drop its 
corporate veils. 

Actually, the offering is being made 
not by the Campbell company but by 
the trustees set up by the will of Dor 
rance, whose 100% ownership of the 
company now rests in a trust. 

The 1.3-million-share offering con. 
stitutes 13% of total Campbell capital 
ization. There’s every indication that it 
will find droves of would-be buycrs, for 
sales and earnings have risen stead. 
ily for 16 years. Since 1939, sales are 
up 417%, pre-tax income 275% and net 
income over 105%. In the same period, 
dividends—adjusted to the amount of 
stock now outstanding—rose from an 
annual 524¢ a share to an indicated 
$1.50. And the company has always 
maintained a strong, liquid position. 
¢ Rate of Yield—Bolstered by these ‘fig 
ures, next week’s offering will be no 
give-away. Wall Street is predicting an 
offering price of “$40, plus or minus.” 
That’s around 12 times this year’s eam 
ings. And it would mean a yield of 
slightly under 4%. Even so the de 
mand is so brisk that a rumor is going 
the rounds in Philadelphia that practe 
cally all of the offering will end up i 
the hands of friends and relatives: of 
Dorrance heirs and the underwriters, 

To the story, First Boston retorts that 
it is “making a determined drive to 
force distribution in 100-share lots on 
a broad, national retail basis.” Still 
Wall Street is convinced that the 1.3 
million shares won’t be nearly enough. 

Various reasons for the stock offer 
ing are being suggested. One is that 
Campbell might some day want to bor 
row money, though it has always f 
nanced expansion out of its own funds. 
If it did want to borrow, having an e 
tablished market for the stock would 
be advantageous. Indeed, Campbell 
has already applied for listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
¢ Family Trust—There is an even big 
ger reason, in all probability, for want 
ing to establish a market value for the 
stock. That lies in the terms of the 
Dorrance will, under which there will 
eventually be a distribution of trust 
assets to the grandchildren. The first 
such distribution could take place im 
five years. 

Dorrance put most of his estate, it 
cluding the 100% ownership of Camp 
bell soup, into a family trust. His wid 
ow, son, and four daughters were to 
receive income from the trust, but not 
the capital. As the five Dorrance chik 
dren died, their children were to receive 
a capital distribution when the young 
est in each family reached the age of 21. 

Dorrance’s widow died last year. One 
of her daughters is also dead, and-as 
the youngest of her daughters is now 16 
—the first trust distribution can be held 
in five years. The will does not specify 
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To the engineer, this announcement opens up an entirely new 


rs : rectifiers in heretofore impossible applications—allows the use of 
unds. 
an & 
would This is particularly important in such developments as jet 
npbell 
nm the 


much smaller rectifiers where temperature is a problem. 


propelled aircraft, radar, telephones, communications 
transmission (including radio and TV), automatic control 


n big equipment, power generation, and guided missiles. 
want: 


or the 
of the power, the availability of this new rectifier is second in importance Because a selenium rectifier passes elec- 
e will tric current in only one direction, it pro- 

trust vides a. simple, efficient and inexpen- 
e first Once again, Fansteel research finds a new and better way of sive method of converting alternating 
current into direct current. Fansteel has 
supplied industry with over 100 million 
te, in- by the industries that Fansteel serves. square inches of selenium rectifiers — 
Samp more than enough to convert the entire 
5 wid DESIGN ENGINEERS are invited to write for complete information generating capacity of Niagara Falls. 
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Indeed, to the makers of electrical ‘equipment requiring d-c Selenium Rectifiers in Industry 
only to the original discovery of the selenium rectifier itself. 


eS doing things—contributes added usefulness to the products made 


ics FANSTEEL METALLURGICAL CORPORATION 


! / NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
r \ Electrical Contacts for making and breaking circuits (.\) Selenium Rectifiers for d-c power (3) Tantalum Capacitors for elec- 
Fe tronics and communications (C) Refractory Metals—tungsten, molybdenum, tantalum, columbium and alloys (D) Acidproof Tanta- 
way Sena lum Equipment for chemical processing (E) Resistance Welding Components, Copper Base Alloys and Aluminum Bronzes (WW 

NOUSTRIES Alloys, Inc. Division) (F) Carbide Tools, dies, wear-resisting parts and investment castings (Vascoloy-Ramet Corporation) (G) 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


8,969,055 SHARES 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


CAPITAL STOCK 
($15 Par Value) 


in exchange for 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


CAPITAL STOCK 


(no par value) 





Standard Oil Company is offering shares of its Capital Stock in exchange 
for shares of Capital Stock of Humble Oil & Refining Company in the ratio 
of 9 shares of the Capital Stock of Standard Oil Company for 10 shares of 
Capital Stock of Humble Oil & Refining Company. The terms of the ex- 
change offer which expires November 30, 1954 are set forth in a Prospectus 
dated October 29, 1954, copies of which are obtainable from THE COR- 
PORATION TRUST COMPANY, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, New 
Jersey; FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN HOUSTON, Texas and MORGAN 


STANLEY & CO., 2 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


EuGENE HOLMAN, Chairman of the Board. 


New York, N. Y., November 1, 1954. 























It is to be doubted whether even the most expert chef 
can tell the capacity of his own pinch of salt. And yet, 
he has a fine flair for flavor—an art which never fails 
him. On the other hand, in the business of making 
capital investment machinery such as hydraulic presses, 
R. D. Wood Company cannot use the pinch as a means 
of measurement. We have to rely on highly technical 
procedures. However, there is an art here which com- 
pares with the chef’s. It’s the art that comes only from 
having done the same thing many times before... 
sizing up a manufacturer’s production need. . . building 
a press to meet that need . . . and doing the job so well 
that he never has the same problem again. We’re holding 
an illustrated catalog for you. Please, send for it. 


R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING e PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 

Representatives in Principal Cities 
MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES, FIRE HYDRANTS, 
CAST-IRON PIPE, GATE VALVES, GAS PRODUCERS, ACCUMULATORS 





what the distribution will be; probab} 
each heir will receive either Campbej 
stock or equivalent cash. 

¢ Background—The story of the rise ¢ 
Dorrance and Campbell Soup is a leg 
end in Camden, N. J., where the con. 
pany still has its home office and maip 
plant. 

In 1869, Joseph Campbell began 
making tomato catchup and preserves 
This business was incorporated in 189| 
as Joseph Campbell Co. Soup making 
was still in the future when “Dr. John’ 
Dorrance joined the company six yeay 
later. There are two versions of how 
Campbell shifted to soup. 

¢ Version A has it that Campbell 
sent Dorrance to Europe to buy some 
German formulas for making condensed 
soup. 

e Version B is that condensed soup 
was entirely Dorrance’s idea. It is 
lated that as a young chemistry student, 
Dorrance went to Europe. There he ob 
served the wide popularity of soup, and 
the fact that many people subsisted al 
most entirely on soup and bread. Ip 
spired by this mighty slurping, Dorrance 
is said to have either developed a for 
mula for condensed soup, or to have 
bought such a formula on his own hook. 

These legends are not discussed in the 
prospectus for the coming stock offering. 
It is merely stated that while at Joseph 
Campbell Co., Dorrance “developed his 
concept of marketing fine quality soups 
in convenient sized cans at econom- 
ically low prices.” He achieved this goal 
by brewing Campbell soups double 
strength, which made it possible to 
package them at half the normal siz, 
with resultant savings in cans, labels, 
shipping cases, warehousing, and freight. 
To get normal strength soup, the cus 
tomer had only to add an equal amount 
of water. 

The condensed soup was an imme 
diate success. Dorrance backed it up 
with inspired marketing and promotion. 
The famous Campbell Kids appeared, 
along with the famous red-and-white 
labels, in magazine ads. 

As the company prospered, Joseph 
Campbell and his family gradually faded 
out of sight. 

As for the public, busily buying the 
soup, it could gauge the company’s 
prosperity only by the sight of new 
plants springing up around the country, 
and more and more Campbell labels ap 
pearing on grocery shelves. Dorrance, 
reputedly a “tough cookie,” ran his com 
pany with a tightly buttoned lip. The 
first real clue to its prosperity came after 
Dorrance died in 1930, leaving @ 
estate valued at close to $129-million 
including the soup company. 

Under the trust set up by his will, the 
company remained equally noncommit 
tal until the coming stock offering w# 
decided on. Now, SEC _ regulations 
force it to talk. The story it is telling 
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The most economical 
truck tire mileage 


you can buy! 


@ By spending about 15% more for new tires many truckmen 


are buying as much as 200% more mileage! 


That’s a tremendous potential econ- 
omy. But the really amazing aspect 
of this economy story is that so many 
truckers are unaware of it, or are 
somehow indifferent to it—even 
though it has been documented by 
hundreds of case histories and cost- 
per-mile-records. 


It takes no more than a quick check 
of your cost-per-mile on recaps to tell 
the whole story. The figures will 
show, on the average, that recap mile- 
age costs as little as one-third as much 
as “‘first-rubber’’ mileage! 


How to buy this 
“most economical mileage” 


Keep the low cost of recap mileage 
firmly in mind whenever you’re buy- 
ing new tires. Remember that a tire 
built to take extra recaps will save 
you far more than any discounts or 
“price breaks” possibly could. 


That’s why Kelly-Springfield has 
always emphasized that it pays to 
buy the toughest tires you can find, not 
the cheapest! 


There’s a tough Kelly for every trucking job! 


Make sure you're buying a tire 
with a cord body strong enough to 
flex and recover tens of millions of 
times without undue “growth” or 
“fatigue.”’ Get a cord body that can 
stand up to the toughest impacts 
your trucks can give it, that will re- 
sist bruises, moisture and extreme 
heat buildup. 


Today it’s no secret that Nylon 
Cord fills this bill as no other material 
can. But there’s a lot more to eco- 
nomical tire buying than simply 
specifying Nylon. 


What you need to know 
about Nylon Cord tires 


Who builds the tire? How do they 
build it? These questions are fully as 
important as the kind of material used. 


That’s why Kelly Nylon Cord 
truck tires are always a sound choice. 
Kelly has a record of 60 years of 
leadership in fine tire-making. Kelly 
knows how to make the absolute 
most of the miracle strength of Nylon. 


It must be pre-stretched, heat-sta- 
bilized, subjected to many costly, ex- 
acting processes and controls before 
it meets Kelly’s standards. And it is 
built into a tire that is extra strong 
throughout, quality-built in every detail. 


The result is a tire, the Kelly Nylon 
with regular Highway Tread or Extra 
Tread, that will repay you many 
times over for the small premium you 
pay in first cost. In fact, Kelly’s files 
are full of case histories proving that 
Kelly Nylon Cord tires are delivering 
all-time record highs in recap mileage 
—the most economical mileage you can 
buy! 

Remember, too, that these Kellys 
also give you an invaluable dividend 
in blowout safety for your drivers, 
trucks and loads. 


Let us show you some of these eye- 
opening case histories, give you all 
the facts about the tremendous econ- 
omy of Kelly Nylon Cord truck tires. 
Just see your Kelly Dealer or write 
us today: The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 
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THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 











@ INSURES SAFETY 
e INCREASES OUTPUT 
WITH 


YELLOW STRAND | 


SAFETY BRAIDED 
SLINGS 


From raw stock to finished 
product, huge control valves 
produced in the Houston 
plant of WKM Mfg. Co. are 
handled with Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings. These 
slings have helped the com- 


pany reduce accidents andin- ff 


crease per-man production. 





This Braided Sling is used to lift castings 
into position for machining. Lighter 


in weight, the slings are easily carried Yj 


from bay to bay. 











40-ton valves are lifted with safety. 
The slings give ample warning of 
fatigue and can be easily renewed. 
Flexibility makes attachment of sling 
faster, surer. 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME! 


Yellow Strand 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 
ROPE CO. 
4203 Union 


Bivd. @ St. Lovis 15, Mo 








is one of phenomenal growth in the 
past 16 years. 

For the fiscal year that ended July 31, 
sales were close to $339-million; in fiscal 
1939 they were $65.5-million. Over the 
same stretch, income before federal in- 
come taxes rose from $13.9-million to 
$52.22-million. Net income in 1939 
was $11.5-million, or $1.15 a share; for 
fiscal 1954 it was $23.6-million, or 
$2.36 per share. 

The statements cast a bright light on 
the increasing difficulty of carrying sales 
down to income. Campbell Soup's pre- 
tax ratio of sales to earnings was only 
15.4% this year, compared with 20% 
in 1939. After taxes, the margin had 
shrunk from 17% to a mere 7.6%. 

In the prospectus, Campbell Soup 
lists its total assets at $223.1-million, in- 
cluding plants valued at $46.4-million 
after depreciation. Capital and surplus 
totaled $176.3-million. Cash and gov- 
ernment holdings at $47.9-million more 
than covered current liabilities. 

At the reported offering price of $40, 
the company’s entire 10-million shares 
would have a market value around $400- 
million. Besides the coming public 





WALTER A. SCHMIDT 


They Head Banking Groups 


Two banker’s associations recently 
named top executives for the coming 
year. 

Elected president of the American 
Bankers Assn. at the group’s 80th an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City is 
Homer J. Livingston, who now heads 
the First National Bank of Chicago. A 
native Chicagoan, Livingston is chair- 
man of both the executive committee 
and the stock trustee of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Ry., and a 
director of the First National Bank, 
Continental Casualty Co., and Con- 


offering of 1.3-million shares, the com 
pany is offering 200,000 shares to g} 
aried employees on a stock option basis 
¢ Place in the Industry—The compan 
is the largest producer in the U.S. and 
Canada combined of canned soups 
spaghetti, and blended juices. It’s the 
second largest manufacturer of canned 
pork and beans and tomato juice. 

In addition, Campbell produces the 
Franco-American line of products, ip. 
cluding beef gravy and macaroni, as wel 
as spaghetti and spaghetti sauce with 
meat. It also produces V-8 cocktail 
vegetable juices and is just introducing 
a line of frozen soups. 

[he company has nine manufactur 
ing plants, 13,500 regular employees 
and hires 4,500 extras at the peak of the 
tomato season. (Tomato soup has ab 
ways been one of the company’s leas 
expensive soups and the biggest seller) 

It owns and operates can-making ma 
chinerv, and manufactures almost al 
the cans it uses in this country. 

During fiscal 1954, according to the 
prospectus, its selling, advertising, and 
other marketing expenses totaled leg 
than 7% of consolidated net sales. 





HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 


tinental Assurance Co. He is also pres: 
dent of the National Safe Deposit Co. 
[he Investment Bankers Assn. of 
America has nominated Walter A 
Schmidt as president. An IBA nomi 
tion is tantamount to election at the 
group’s annual convention, which will 
be held this year Nov. 28 to Dec. 3 
Hollywood, Fla. A senior partner of 
Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke d 
Philadelphia, Schmidt is chairman af 
the National Invest in America orgailr 
zation, and a director of the Pennsjt 
vania Gas Managament Co. 
BUSINESS WEEK @ Nov. | 
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Thumbs Down 


AT&T squelches rumors 
of stock split, says the sup- 
posed benefits wouldn't add 
up to a gain for company. 


Any hopes of a stock split by Amer- 
ian Telephone & Telegraph Co. were 
quashed last week by John J. Scanlon, 
AT&T treasurer. 

In answer to questions about the 
long-rumored stock split, Scanlon 
cited three reasons most often ad- 
yanced in favor: (1) to increase the 
number of shareholders; (2) to get a 
higher price for the split stock than 
for a single pre-split share; (3) to 
mask the traditional $9 per-share an- 
nual dividend, which might be mis- 
tkenly interpreted as a 9% return on 
investment. 
eAdverse—But Scanlon knocked the 
props from under each of these argu- 
ments as readily as he had set them 
up. AT&T he said, already has 1.3- 
million shareholders, and has already 
added 35,000 this vear—at prices rang- 
ing from between $156 to $175 per 
share, Also, the Monthly Investment 
Plan, sponsored by the New York 
Stock Exchange, makes it easier for 
investors to buy high-priced stocks. 

On the higher-price argument, Scan- 
lon said that the normal post-split pat- 
tem of speculation in hope of an in- 
creased dividend, followed by a price 
drop when no higher dividends ma- 
terialize, would be “a distinctly ad- 
verse result” so far as AT&T is con- 
cemed. Finally, said Scanlon, the fact 
that Bell has since the end of the war 
submitted at least two  rate-increase 
plans to all state regulatory bodies 
makes it apparent that its $9 dividend 
does not represent a 9% return. 
*Insulation—Scanlon, speaking before 
a meeting of the Financial Analysts of 
Philadelphia, sketched in a picture of 
where Mother Bell stands now and 
where it is going. He estimated 1954's 
camings at about the same as last year’s 
-$11.71 a share, or a return of 6.1% 
on its capital. While this figure is higher 
than the postwar low of 4.5% on 
capital, Scanlon emphasized _ that 
AT&T is “not yet satisfied that rates 
are adequate.” He said that the com- 
pany would like to build up larger sur- 
Pluses as insulation against a possible 
sump in business. 

Scanlon put AT&T’s new capital 
needs for 1955 construction at between 
$700-million and $800-million. Total 
construction expenditures for next year 
will probably be the same as in 1954— 
around $1.3-billion. But he said it was 
wot yet known just what form the 
financing needed to handle the sys- 
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: AS A PACK-CARRIED 
AS A TANK 3 : VACUUM CLEANER 
TYPE CLEANER , 


AS A 55 GALLON 
VACUUM CLEANER 


AS A PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 


AIR SPEEDS UP TO 
325 M.P.H. 


More Versatile Cleaning From Floor to Ceiling 


This new Tornado cleaner brings you even greater cleaning power and 
longer life . . . with air speeds up to 325 M.P.H. 3 sizes: 34 H.P.. 
1 H.P. or 114 H.P. 


Tornado picks up all dirt, dust, chips, oil or other liquids without 
any conversion. 


The powerful motor unit removes from the cover with a simple 14 
turn. The same motor unit can then be used for: 


BB A pack-carried vacuum cleaner 
.) A powerful portable electric blower 


) A jumbo cleaner for use with a standard 55 gal. drum 


No matter what your cleaning job—Tornado will do it better and 
faster—run for hours & hours of constant duty under the worst 
conditions, 


Write for Bulletin 660 


We'll be glad to demonstrate in your company— 
just tell us where and when. 


Y% turn removes motor unit. 


All sizes interchangeable. 





Motor unit & adaptor cover 
fit any standard drum for 
doing the big cleaning jobs. 


OREWER ELECIRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 














IF YOU 
WANT TO 
SETTLE WHERE 


Pransylvenie has the greatest concen- 
tration of wealth, skills, production and 
markets in the world. Its sea, lake, and 
river ports, super-highways, its 12,000 
miles of railroad, its 168 interconnected 
airports ... all put the U.S.A. and world 
markets virtually at its doorstep. Penn- 
sylvania’s 1014 million people have an 
annual purchasing power of more than 
$16 billion, and its productive manpower 
is the best in the country, with 87% of 
all skills represented. If you plan to 
relocate or decentralize, consider this 


State’s many advantages. 



















PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 





GREAT RESOURCES 
OF MANPOWER 


BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 





ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 


BEST OF 
LIVING CONDITIONS 


Write in confidence for further information . . . 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (C-6), HARRISBURG, PA; 









tem would take—nor just when it would 
be done 

¢ Increase—Through the next decade 
Scanlon said, the number of telephones 
will increase at the rate of around 
l-million a year. Last year, there wer 
1.9-million new phones, and an equal 
number are being put into service this 
vear. Long-distance business, he added, 
is running well ahead of the correspond. 
ing period last year. 

Spotlighting a basic shift in Bells 
development, Scanlon noted: “The Bel 
System is changing from an era of 
boom and backlogs to one in which 
growth is geared to increases in popule 
tion and households, plus further pene- Re 
tration of the unsold market.” " 

Scanlon estimates that today 70% 
of U.S. homes have telephones. He 
suggested that a population rise of ' 
22-million in the next decade, plus 
population shifts and a prospective 2% 
rise in the average standard of living, 
are factors supporting the future growth 
of Bell’s services. 









Most Bond Issues 
Get Voters’ OK. 


I'he nation’s voters may have created 
election scrambles in many political 
contests on Nov. 2, but they were pretty 
nearly unanimous on bond issues. Some 
$1.2-billion were approved of an est 
mated $1.5-billion worth up for vote. 
But there were a few notable instances 
of voters turning down proposed issues. 
In New Jersey, a $25-million issue to 
finance a new medical-dental college 
was nixed; in Louisiana, voters killed 
a proposed $50-million highway bond 
issue: in an Ohio school district, the 
electorate turned down—for the fourth 
consecutive vear—a $625,000 building 
proposal; in Cleveland, voters denied 
a $l-million zoo improvement issue. 
¢ Upswing-Still, the trend throughout 
the country was to go ahead and bor 
row. New York State O.K.’d the heav- 
est chunk of future debt by approving 
$550-million of bond issues for mental 
hospital construction and slum clear 
ance. California decided to go ahead 
with a $175-million veteran’s fam- 
home financing issue, and $100-million 
of school-aid bonds. In Michigan, aa 
$80-million Korean veterans’ bonus pt 
posal was passed. 

Top city in new debt issues passed 
was Philadelphia with a total of $54.6 
million for various municipal projects 
Cleveland votcrs proved kinder to sew 
ers, parks, and hospitals programs than 
to zoo inhabitants, passing a total of 
$35.3-million worth of bonds. Cincu- 
nati and Hamilton County will 90 
ahead with more than $37-million of 
bonds, including a $15-million schoo 
issue. 
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THIS CAN 
LEAD TO SOMETHING 


It’s a TV lead-in using a core of BaKELtrE Polyethylene 
which is expanded in processing to provide a light weight 
cellular structure. It can lead to all sorts of new 
things . . . electronic and who knows what. 

It’s extruded polyethylene which is expanded 
with tiny unconnected pockets of inert gas. As an 
insulator for UHF and VHF it’s superior 

even to solid polyethylene and still 
lighter in weight. (Makes a pound go 
almost twice as far, too. ) 
Remember, Baxke.ite Polyethylene 
is a material that leads to new 
ideas and new products. Also, there 
are different types fabricated 
by a variety of methods 
that multiply the advantages 
to you. Here is just one 
that can get your new 
product ideas 
rolling. 
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BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


Y Polyethylene 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC] 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: 
Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Belleville, Ontario 
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more watches 


are presented as Service Awards 


than all other makes combined! 





A Hamilton is the highest achievement 





in the art of fine watchmaking—the watch wanted 
by more people than any other. 
That’s why Hamilton is the watch 
most frequently chosen as a remembrance 
of true significance. 


... nothing says it 





like a 4 


If you are now using a service award program, or 
planning to start one, Hamilton’s new booklet 
“How to Get the Most From an Employee Award 
Program” will give you a wealth of valuable 


— 


fan, tlton 


information. Your copy is ready for you now. Away 
Watche, 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 

Special Sales Division, Dept. B-11 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of ‘How to Get 
the Most From an Employee Award Program.” 


NAME 











TITLE 








COMPANY. 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 





A Sr eS gparniaE , Peete Ct, bate te 





HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY LANCASTER, PENNA. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Savings banks’ earnings may be in for 
some pinching, according to executives 
at the annual convention of the Savings 
Banks Assn. of the State of New York. 
The bankers say that expenses are rising 
and the supply of mortgage investments 
is shrinking. They estimate that 90% 
of the small homes built today involve 
G.I. mortgages, but if present condi- 
tions persist, “pretty soon we'll be run- 
ning out of veterans.” 
* 

Textile worries: Despite signs of a 
pickup in textiles (BW —Oct.16°54, 
pl41), third-quarter earnings showed 
little or no improvement. M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons showed a 4% tise over 


1953. . . American Viscose Corp. 
dropped 12% for the quarter, Celanese 
Corp. 2%. ‘Third-quarter sales were 


off for Lowenstein and American Vis- 
cose, up some 8% for Celanese. 
, 5 
New bond issues, corporate and mu- 
nicipal, hit a 28-vear October peak at 
$1.3-billion. This was nearly twice the 
year ago volume, but some $141]-million 
below last September. For the first nine 
months, new bond issues are running 
about $2.6-billion ahead of the same 
period last vear. 
2 
Class I rail earnings in September were 
27.5% below the same month last year, 
according to the Assn. of American 
Railroads. The AAR puts net for 130 
top roads at $394-billion for the first 
nine months, compared to $650-billion 
for the same period last year. 
2 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago 
is planning to. issue new convertible 
debentures in January to help finance 
an expansion program, estimated to cost 
$425-million through 1957. Amount of 
bonds to be issued hasn’t been an- 
nounced, but most observers expect 
some $50-million worth. 
s 
State borrowing for new highways 
looms large. Michigan estimates it will 
float $1-billion in highway bonds over 
the next several years, including $186 
million scheduled for sale Apr. 1. Con- 
necticut is considering another $100- 
million issue to help finance the Green- 
wich-Killingly Thruway. The New Jer- 
sey Highway Authority will market 
$20.5-million of new bonds to help & 
nance the 165-mi. Garden State Park- 
way. 
4 
Hotel occupancy averaged 73% of ce 
pacity for the first nine months, accord- 
ing to the hotel accounting firm 0 
Horwath & Horwath. For the same 
period last year occupancy was 76% 


(BW—May1’54,p116). 
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k at Shippers and railroads have long been working on the problem of how to Three years ago we got together with a freight car builder on the develop- 


prevent damage to freight shipments. Although great progress has been ment of an entirely new type of box car, the cempartmentizer. This unique 
> the made, Western Pacific was convinced that still more could be done to car, first introduced and operated by Western Pacific, has established an 
Hhion start its Claim Agent worrying about technological unemployment. outstanding record of damage-reduction. 
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cago 
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at of Now we are testing, under actual operating conditions, another innovation And to round-out this extensive program of damage prevention, Western 
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“DF” (damage free) box cars now serving our shippers and receivers. WP Claim Agent to do even more worrying about his future! 
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Western Pacific leads the way in the development of damage-reducing box cars! 
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MILLIONAIRE’S CALF SCRAMBLE is the top attraction for the 130 guests at Texas Fund’s two-day 
junket in Houston. Local millionaires, most of them ranch-owners, bested the team of “hopefuls.” 
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BUSINESS is cleared in one session, as investment bankers and dealers get a rundown of fund’s problems and objectives. 
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SCRAMBLE PRIZE, one of the calves, is loaded into a bus for the trip to the Shamrock 
Hotel, which was headquarters for the guests—and their trophies. 


Texas Rodeo Rounds Up 
State's Investment Charm 


Outsiders are sometimes less enthusi- 
atic than native Texans about the in- 
vestment charms of the state. ‘Texas 
Fund, Inc.—a mutual fund confined 
to the securities of companies in the 
Southwest—found that out. It did 
something about it, too, rounding up 
ahetd of outside security dealers and 
silsmen, along with assorted bankers. 

idea was to show them just what 
the fund was selling: an interest in 
the natural resources and productive 
capacity of Texas. 

The roundup lasted two days, with 

on’s Shamrock Hotel the base 

of operations for 130 guests. The 
junket had two basic purposes: 

*To give investment bankers and 

a close-up of the fast-growing 

West—with special emphasis on 

Companies represented in the 


*To give them an opportunity to 
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talk shop not only with officers of 
those companies and the fund, but with 
officials of state and federal securities 
and exchange commissions. 

¢ Who Came?—Company officers and 
government officials were invited di- 
rectly by the fund, but invitations to 
dealers and salesmen were on a produc- 
tion basis. The fund paid the expenses 
of individual salesmen who sold at least 
$15,000 worth of new Texas Fund 
shares between Sept. 7 and Oct. 22. 
And for each additional $15,000 worth, 
the dealer he worked for was entitled 
to send along another representative 
or the wife of the salesman. 

When the deadline rolled around, 
44 salesmen qualified for the trip, hav- 
ing sold a total of $1.1-million in new 
shares. One salesman racked up $75,- 
000 worth. Normally, the fund sells 
about $2-million worth of new shares 
a year, so the results of the “contest” 





DIAMOND 


“UTILISCOPE 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 


Press operator 
SEES scrap he 
just baled being 
loaded into gon- 
dola outside 
building. 


Operators don’t have to do any tuning, adjusting or 
“fiddling” with the Diamond “‘Utiliscope”. Once 
installed and adjusted, it stays tuned . . . always 
gives a sharp picture that stays sharp when you 
flip the switch. 


Rugged too. . . it can stand rough handling, dirt, 
heat, vibration and neglect. Installations in steel 
mills, power plants, arsenals, railroad yards, auto- 
mobile plants, etc. have proved that 


Have you an operation that needs to be watcheds 
but which is too expensive, remote, inaccessible, or 
dangerous to observe di- 
rectly? Send for the new 
“Utiliscope” Bulletin No. 
1136. Use the coupon now. 


6945 


“Utiliscope” Camera 
DIAMOND Powe 
R SP; 
LANCASTER, OHIO SPECIALTY Corp, 
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new “Bulletin we itnout obligation a copy of 
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DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamcnd has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for Industry 
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They stay on the job 
around the clock the year round! 


Chevrolet trucks have long been famous for their ability 
to stay on the job longer. You’ve probably heard about 
how they keep rolling on all kinds of roads with all kinds 
of loads in all kinds of weather—with only a minimum 
of time out for upkeep or repair. 

Well, new Chevrolet trucks are building an even 
greater reputation for stamina and dependability. And 
there are lots of good reasons why this is so. 

In the first place, new Chevrolet trucks bring you extra 
chassis ruggedness. Frames, for example, are stronger 
and more rigid in all models. And every model has in- 
creased strength at other important points as well. Some 


have heavier axle shafts. Some have more dutabi 
clutches. A// are built stronger to stay on the job longe 

And that goes for engines and bodies, too! No wonte 
these husky new Chevrolet trucks are called “the mo 
trustworthy trucks on any job”! 

Whether you operate your trucks from “eight to fv’ 
or around the clock, new Chevrolet trucks will save hous 
and dollars on your job. 

Right now is an especially good time to talk trué 
with your Chevrolet dealer. Stop in and get his big dé 
on America’s biggest-selling truck! . . . Chevrolet Dir 
sion of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCK 








NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB 
Offers new comfort, convenience 
and safety. New one-piece curved 
windshield provides extra visi- 
bility. New instrument panel is 
easier to read and controls are 
easier to reach. It’sthe cab that has 
everything a truck driver wants! 


New Chevrolet trucks offer 
more advantages you need and want— 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
pickup bodies have deeper sides. 
New stake bodies are wider, 
longer and roomier. 


NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS 
Heavier axle shafts in two-ton 
models, more durable clutches in 
light and heavy-duty models, 
stronger frames in a/l models. 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION* 
Proved, thrifty Truck Hydra- 
Matic transmission is offered on 
l4., %- and 1-ton models. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 
“Thriftmaster 235” engine. 
Rugged, durable “Loadmaster 
235” engine. All-new “ Jobmaster 
261” engine.* All three deliver 
new operating economy! 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 
mates annoying back-rubbing. 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is 
available in all cabs of 1'- and 2-ton models, 
standard cabs only in other models. “ Jobmaster 
261” engine available on 2-ton models. 






























Put it out in seconds 
with a Kidde portable extinguisher! 


When fire strikes, there’s just one thing to do — Put it out fast! That’s 
why it’s so vital to have Kidde portable extinguishers near every fire 


hazard ... because Kidde portables, with their special fast-acting 
trigger release, are made to swing into action at a moment’s notice. 


You just grab a Kidde CO, or Dry Chemical portable, aim the horn, 
and pull the trigger. Whoof! The fire’s smothered right in its tracks! 


And don’t forget big hazards like spray booths, dip tanks, electrical 
equipment and flammable liquids. See that they get the built-in protec- 
tion of a Kidde Fully Automatic CO, Fire Extinguishing System. 


Don’t wait — Contact Kidde today! 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’ 
‘Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde seal are 
trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
1125 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal — Toronto 











BARBECUED beef with a milk chaser 
fortified visitors for the rugged fun-and 
games program at Plantation Ranch. 


alone—aside from any benefit resulting 
from the junket—made Texas Fund 
officials feel pretty good. 

¢ Business First—The first day of the 
shindig opened with the only red 
business session scheduled—a round 
table on sales and administrative prob 
lems of the fund, with salesmen, deal 
ers, and fund officials swapping ques 
tions. That night, the visitors, decked 
out in 10-gallon hats, string ties, and 
rainbow-colored shirts, took a whil 
around Houston. 

¢On the Frontier—The second day 
provided the highlights of the tnp, 
starting with an old-fashioned stirup 
cup at the Shamrock at 6:30 a.m. Then 
the guests piled into buses for a tnp 
to the 129-year-old Plantation Ranch 
+5 miles away. Here the emphass 
shifted from the booming, industrial 
Texas of today to the brawling Texas 
of the frontier—the ranch is laid out 
like a Texas town of a century or 9 
ago with saloon, hotel, livery stable, 
and a working blacksmith shop. At the 
ranch, the visitors could prod Texas 
broncos or get behind the reins of a 
covered wagon. 

Prime attraction was a Texas rodeo 
with calf-branding, Brahman bull ri¢ 
ing, roping, and bronco-busting. [It 
tere st centered on the millionaires’ ‘calf 
scramble” which pitted six Texas mil- 
lionaires against a like number 0 
“hopefuls” in a calf-catching and tie 
ing contest. When the last “dogie was 
roped, and the dust cleared, the mil 
lionaires—most of them ranchowness 
themselves—had breezed to victory. 

After horse races, a fox hunt, and 
a Texas-style barbecue of beef nibs, 
beans, slaw, and coffee, the visitos 
headed for the airport where specia 
planes waited. From the air, they gt 
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BUTTERY . sun Grease 300A 


Especially designed for pressure lubrication of 
bearings operated at normal speeds and tempera- 
tures. Can be used in pressure guns, compression 
grease cups, or pressure lubrication systems. Has 
high water resistance and excellent pumpability 
at low temperatures. 








Of the 81 different Sun greases, these three can fill 
the vast majority of your needs. And lubrication 
simplification like this means worth-while econo- 
mies for you in several directions. You can reduce 
the total amount of money you need to “invest” 
in lubricants. You can greatly lighten the house- 
keeping job of storing and handling your greases. 
And you can reduce the confusion and risk of 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. e SUN OIL COMPANY LTD.,, TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 


THESE 3 SUN GREASES WILL DO 957 
OF YOUR GREASE LUBRICATION JOBS 


=save you the cost and trouble of stocking 
a large number of “special purpose” greases 


4 grease cup application. 


4 and does not need frequent application. 


FIBROUS e Sun Grease 844X 


Has exceptional oxidation stability under high 
temperature conditions. Recommended for all 
antifriction bearings. A general-purpose, high 
melting point lubricant for pressure gun and 
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TACKY . sun Grease 897 


For open gears, chains, slides, cams, linkages and 
bearings. Used whenever “throw-off’? must be 
avoided. High adhesive and cohesive character- 
istics. An excellent lubricant that is water resistant 


error often created when personnel are required to 
choose from a large number of greases. 

For lubrication points that do require special 
kinds, Sun offers a total of 78 other greases with a 
wide range of properties and characteristics. 

Find out just how much you can economize by 
using Sun lubricants. Call in your Sun representa- 
tive. Or write for information. Dept. BW-11. 


UNOC 





Will your new plant need 
ABUNDANT WATER... 
surface or 
underground? 





SECONDARY CHANNEL 


HOBBS ISLAND 


TENNESSEE RIVER—MAIN CHANNEL 





Here’s a site in Huntsville, Alabama with plenty of both! 


= nonce 


Plus these important factors: 

Low cost electric power 

Available natural gas 

Large pool of native-born skilled labor 

Site conveniently located on the N. C. & St. L. Railway 
Community served by 2 railroads, two U. S. Highways, 
2 airlines, and the Tennessee River 

Favorable tax laws 

Pleasant living conditions 


ss es 


Mild climate for year ‘round operation 


It's located 12 miles south of Huntsville, Alabama—right in the heart of 
the Central South . . . America's fastest growing region. Eleven hundred 
acres of ideal building sites with no surface rock. A deep clay sub-soil 
with heavy load-bearing characteristics make it ideal for building founda- 
tions. A complete engineering study has been made on the site and 
grading costs are known to be unusually low. A paved access road serves 
the site. Additional highway facilities will be constructed by the city and 
county, as needed. For full particulars, without charge or obligation, 
about this, or other sites in the Central South, write: 

G. G. Barbee, General Industrial Agent 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 

203-A Union Station 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Get your free copy of the ‘‘Central South—Where 
Industry Goes . . . to Work."’ This colorful new bro- 
chure tells why more and more industries are 
relocating or building branches in the Central 


South. 





NGBS'L | THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
















FRONTIER STORE, a throwback to the 
Texas of the 1870s, was set for welcome. 


a good look at the broad patches of 
refineries along the coast and especially 
at Lake Charles, La.; offshore drilling 
rigs at work in the tidelands; sulfur 
domes near Freeport, Tex.; and the 
heavy concentrations of chemical plants 
in the Texas City area. 

¢ Sales Talk—The junket wound up 
with a banquet that night, with top 
officials of the companies represented 
in Texas Fund’s portfolio available for 
questions and informal chatter. The 
dinner also gave fund officials an op 
portunity to plug the potential of the 
Southwest—and the Texas Fund. 

The fund got started propitiously 
in May, 1949, just as the current bull 
market was getting under way. Assets 
then were $146,649, and had grown to 
$17.7-million by August of this year. 
Most of the fund’s investment is in 
common stock with the biggest chunk, 
26%, in oil and gas producing com- 
panics. Electric utilities rank second 
with 25% of the fund’s portfolio. 

Next in line are gas transmission 
companies, 9.8%, chemical companies, 
7.1%, and gas distribution companies, 
2.8%. 

Today the fund has some 10,200 
shareholders all over the country, com- 
pared with 2,700 in 1951, just two years 
after its inception. Many of its share- 
holders buy Texas Fund shares on an 
accumulation plan that allows them 
to make periodic investments of as little 
as $25 after an initial investment of 
$50. The stock, currently quoted at 
$6.40 bid, $6.99 asked, is offered at 
the net asset value plus a sales charge. 
The charge is 9.29% of net asset value 
or 8.5% of offering price on sales in- 
volving less than $10,000, and moves 
downward to 2% of offering price- 
2.04% of net asset value—on sales of 
$200,000 or more. 
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DRILL A HOLE, DRIVE A SEL-LOK to replace stop, hinge, lock and cotter pins, shafts, 
keys and pivots. Chamfered ends make starting easy; rounded edges along the slot 
prevent scored holes. Sel-Lok Spring Pins lock by spring tension; they resist vibration 
and shock, yet are easily removed and reusable. They save production costs by eliminat- 
ing expensive tapping, reaming, peening or milling, and have been used in a wide range of 
materials, including plastics and nylon. These slotted tubular pins are available in carbon 
and corrosion-resistant steels, in standard and light duty wall thicknesses and in a full 
range of sizes. Write for Bulletin 2014. Sel-Lok Spring Pin Division, STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


SEL-LOK SPRING PIN DIVISION $e JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 




















PLASTIC 
BIND 







catalogs 
reports 
presentations ~ 
manuals, etc. 


type of binding? —. 
WHEN you can d 
bind this modern tise 
way for less! e $£7-= 
In 2 easy steps 


r 
a 











WHY use 
this old fashioned 


] PUNCH: Sheets and covers of ony size il 
or weight, quickly, accurately. i 





2? BIND: Open plastic rings mechanically, 


insert sheets, close rings, remove book. ff 





RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


»+-and save money, too! 


You can definitely improve the ef- 
fectiveness of all your typewritten, 
printed, duplicated or photographed 
material. You’ll add prestige, utility, 
color, by binding all sizes of loose 
pages into attention-compelling 
books in a matter of seconds. Plastic 
bound pages lie perfectly flat, turn 
easily, may be quickly loose-leaf in- 
serted or removed. 

Highly efficient GBC machines 
cost no more than a standard type- 
writer . . . give you convenient and 
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Send for your FREE copy — today 
IT’S NEW! IT’S VALUABLE! 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
812 West Belmont Ave., Dept. BW-11, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your new bro- 
chure' 
| understand there is no obligation. 


professional plastic binding at sub- 
stantial savings in time and money. 
Anyone can operate... no training 
or maintenance needed. 

And now you have your choice of 
over 30 styles of GBC covers to 
complete your office binding system. 
These handsome covers are avail- 
able in a rainbow of colors—from 
low cost paper types to the impres- 
sive beauty of GBC Vinylite Plastic. 


Ch General Binding Corporation 


812 West Belmont Ave., Dept. BW-11, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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‘Now you can bind all types of literature... 










New, four-color, richly illustrated bro- Name 
chure tells exactly how you can im- 
prove all your printed material with 








tures in full color all the GBC plastic 
and loose-leaf binding and cover 


the Modern GBC Binding System. Pic- Organizat 


Address 





styles—gives complete application 
and cost advantage story. 





Get your copy NOW. Absolutely FREE. City 
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. Goes to Sawmill 


PORT ANGELES, WASH- 
Loggers with power saws are racing 
against time to save what’s left of a 
section of the Olympic National For 
est just south of this peninsula port 
(top picture). The lumber is being 
taken to local markets in a $5-million 
fire sale, which is sponsored by Uncle 
Sam. 

Veteran log-scaler Earl ‘Turner (lower 
picture) took a quick reading last week 
on one of the biggest shipments hauled 
in from the area burned by a forest fire 
in 1951. For the salvaged timber, log- 
gers are paying the U. S$. Forest Serv. 
ice about $10 a thousand board ft. 

The sale will liquidate the govern- 
ment’s entire stock of 5.5- million board 
feet of timber killed three years ago in 
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A NEW 
MATERIAL 




















Can you use a material that will hold its dimensional bination of properties gives them an imposing stature 
stability at temperatures beyond 2000° F.? That is so in chemical, electronic, refractory and mechanical 
hard it takes a diamond to even scratch its surface? applications. 


That has zero porosity? That is virtually immune to 
chemical attack? That is completely non-toxic and 
non-contaminating? That possesses electrical charac- 
teristics far beyond high voltage insulators, both in 
strength and dielectric properties? A~ material that 
can be fabricated into almost any desired shape? That 


We have prepared a brochure that describes what the 
Alites are, their properties, and how they are at present 
being used. It is free on request. Write ALITE DIVI- 
SION, The U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 











SH.- can be polished to the brilliance of a sapphire? U PRODUCT OF 
racing 

ry: Alite— The newest star in the material horizon — 

| For combines all of the above properties. Alite is our trade 

| port name for a group of sintered metallic oxides of our 

being development and manufacture—materials half ceramic, 

nillion half metals . . . with the characteristics of neither — 


Uncle with the properties of both. 


So new are the Alites that their full range of usefulness 


(lower lies beyond our vision. Certainly, their unusual com- 











- week 

sauled New York ° Chicago ° Houston 

st fire eee a 

i For ninety years The United States Stoneware Company has been a major producer and fabricator of materials 
ft designed to withstand corrosive attack. Such well-known industrial trade names as TYGON , DURALON, PLAS- 

pee TILE, DENSTONE, INTALOX, REPUBLIC LEAD, TYLOX, TYGOWELD, COLONIAL RUBBER identify 
board other materials and products manufactured by us or our affiliated companies. 
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50470 
FRONT VIEW 








TOMORROW’S POWER TODAY 


Here are three more reasons why tomorrow's finest aircraft, 
like today’s, will fly with Continental power. Two of them 
represent further developments of the famous 0470 series 
—one supercharged, the other supercharged and fan-cooled 
expressly for helicopter use— while the third is a brand new 





power plant, engineered and built with the needs of multi- 
engine utility planes in mind. They have one thing in com- 
mon: as products of the pioneer in power for utility aircraft, 
all three rate high in those qualities which go to make up 
dependability—qualities which have made Continental 
engines fliers’ undisputed first choice. 





| 
GENERAL | 
SPECIFICATIONS 
$0470 FS0470 GS0526 
Horsepower 250 260 290 
R.P.M. 2600 3000 3000 
Alt. (ft.) 10,000 10,000 15,000 
T.0. Power 
(Sea Level) 265 260 320 
Length (in.) 37.73 39.64 $2.28 
Height (in.) 30.77 34.81 23.96 
Width (in.) 33.62 33.62 34.68 
Bore (in.) 5.00 5.00 5.125 
Stroke (in.) 4.00 4.00 4.25 
Displ. (cu. in.) 471 47 526 
Comp. Ratio 6.0:1 6.0:1 6.0:1 
Total Dry Wt. with 
Accessories (Ibs.) 512 550 578 
Type of Prop. Geared 
Drive Direct Direct .688:1 
Recom. Fuel 
Octane 91/% 91/% 1/% 
Supercharger 
Ratio 12.45:1 10.13:1 12.0:1 
Supercharger 
Drive Belt Belt Gear 











GS0526 
REAR VIEW 








ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


[ontinental Motors [orporatio 


Aircraft Fngine [Jivision = 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

















the Olympic Peninsula’s fiercest fire, 
The blaze cut a three-mile swath 20 
miles long through thick groves of 
hemlock, cedar, and Douglas fir. 


Local Elections 
COLUMBUS-Voters gave city 


planners a resounding setback last week 
when they vetoed an ambitious expan- 
sion program. The city had asked for 
a plan that would have added six whole 
townships, more than tripling the land 
area of this state capital. 

Residents of the townships to be an- 
nexed turned down the city’s invitation 
to become “part of Greater Columbus.” 
Voters in one of the townships 
(Marion) went a step further—they 
created their own separate village. 

The Columbus City Council pro 
posed the annexation because its mem 
bers were tired of furnishing water, 
sewer, and other facilities to outlying 
residents without getting a share of tax 
payments in return. 

A squeeze play was set up to forbid 
extension of sewer and water lines be. 
yond city limits. Bad feeling ensued, 
One Columbus Junior Chamber of 
Commerce election worker was hoy 
pitalized for injuries received in a beat- 
ing while distributing pro-annexation 
literature in Marion Township. 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Portland’s 
voters tightened up the purse strings. 
They did vote, however, to tax them- 
selves $1-million for street lights. 

They were in a far less generous 
mood, though, than they were last May 
when they voted for a new $3.8-million 
zoological garden, $6.5-million in dock 
improvements, and an $8-million ex- 
position-center. This time they voted 
down the City Council’s proposals (1) 
to increase the tax base and repeal the 
present business license fee based on in- 
come (costing taxpayers $1.7-million); 
(2) to earmark a 10-year continuing 
levy ($2-million a year) for public 
buildings, (3) to annex new districts. 


SEATTLE -In Seattle politics, busi- 
ness has usually been fair game for at 
tack. But it was a different story m 
this month’s elections. 

Policemen and firemen wanted 4 
raise, and the city council turned to the 
business and occupation tax (gross m- 
come levy) for more revenue. The tax 
(one-tenth of 1% gross) was to be 
doubled, according to the proposal. 
Businessmen became aroused and cit 
culated “kill the double tax bill” leaf 
lets. Result; the “double tax” was 
defeated by 24 to 1. 


Burned Out of Offices 


NASHVILLE-Office space in this 
city is hard to find. Last week, the 
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| AT THE BUDD COMPANY 


Tuelve Your Savings- 
ie | 765,413 


— “Ee WITH HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


mM eX- 
voted The Budd Company, world-renowned for its many contributions to automotive 
ls (1) and railway transportation, has used Hauserman Movable Walls for more than 
al the twenty years. Records do not show how great the savings were before 1942. 
on in- They do show, however, that these versatile modern walls have saved $165,413 
llion); in the last 12 years alone. 





‘land’s 
trings. 
them- 


1¢erOUus <a 








mung By being able to rearrange walls easily and quickly, The Budd Company has 
public maintained most efficient use of floor space. And, compared with the cost 
tricts. of making these necessary moves with ordinary walls, it has actually saved 
$149,750 in the process. 


~~ Additional savings of $15,663 represent a conservative estimate of the difference 
aby between cost of washing the lifetime Hauserman finish at four-year intervals, 
ry and the cost of repainting ordinary walls at like intervals. Now . . . before 
your building or remodeling plans are made . . . is the best time to investi- 
ted gate the cost-saving features of Hauserman Movable Walls for your business... 
to the 
)sS iM- 
he tax THIS FREE BOOKLET tells the story of ‘‘How Eight Companies Saved $595,363” with 
to be Hausermon Movable Walls in office, laboratory and plant applications. Also tells how 

and why these modern versatile walls can effectively reduce operating costs—effect 


yposal. substantial long-range savings—in every type of non-residential building. Write for | 
d ci- your copy today. The E. F. Hauserman Company, 7297 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. | © 
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You Enjoy The Economy Of Quality 


With Townsend Tubular Rivets 


If you use tubular rivets in your assem- 
bly operations you know that uniform 
physical properties and accurate di- 
mensions are essential to efficient op- 
eration. We, at Townsend, know it too. 
That is why wire of the proper grade 
and analysis is drawn to specifications 
in our own wire mill to assure positive 
control of the quality you enjoy when 
using Townsend tubular rivets. 

Since tubular rivets are set with com- 
paratively little pressure, they are often 
used in materials which cannot stand 
the impact required to set solid rivets. 
In these cases the uniform ductility of 
Townsend tubular rivets is doubly 
important. 

Townsend tubular rivets feed readily 
into any make of automatic machine— 
may also be set easily by hand. Their 
appearance is good—adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of your product. They weigh 
less than many other types of fasteners 
—reduce product weight. 

The majority of Townsend semi- 
tubular rivets are made with an ex- 
truded hole which is tapered. When set, 
there is more material in the clinched 
end which produces great holding 
power and develops a shear strength 
comparable to other fasteners. 


Townsend tubular rivets are used ex- 
tensively in the electrical industry for 
assembling radio and television sets— 
in the automotive industry to assure 
safe, positive fastening of lining to 
brake shoes—in the furniture industry 
and many others where quick, secure, 
economical assembly is desired. These 
rivets are available in a wide range of 
sizes in steel, brass, aluminum and 
copper. 

In addition to being the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of a complete line of 
rivets, Townsend has become known as 
“The Fastening Authority”—has devel- 
oped special skills and accumulated 
experience in assembling products of 
metal, wood, plastics, fabrics and glass. 
This knowledge enables Townsend 
engineers to help select or design the 
fastener best suited to your product 
and assembly methods. They have over 
10,000 special and standard items to 
draw upon. Also, Townsend’s tremen- 
dous capacity of 60-million pieces daily 
is your assurance that delivery will keep 
pace with your production. You can 
depend upon Townsend as a reliable 
source of quality fasteners at a reason- 
able cost. To enjoy the economy of 
quality—specify Townsend fasteners. 
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Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





THE FASTENING AUTHORITY—Experience: over 138 years—Capacity: sixty-million parts 
daily-Products: over ten-thousand types of solid rivets—cold-headed parts—Cherry Blind Rivets— 


Twinfost Screws — self-tapping screws— tubular rivets —locknuts— special nails— formed wire parts. 
i —-Plymouth, Mich.—Santa Ana, Calif. 
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situation was made considerably worse 
when a fire razed the Exchange Build- 
ing (an ecight-story rental office struc. 
ture). 

Business and professional firms lost 
96 ofhces, making a king-size housing 
problem for Nashville city officials. As 
a relief measure, they considered open- 
ing up the Memorial Hotel Building to 
ofhces. This might not go through, 
however, because the property is tied 
up in the courts. 

The Life and Casualty Insurance Co, 
is excavating for a new downtown office 
building with plenty of rental space. 
But it won't be ready for many months, 
Tenants in other downtown buildings 
are taking a new look at their fire pre- 
cautions. 


Hawaii Humming 
HONOLULU -The once sleepy 


Hawaiian town of Wahiawa is experi- 
encing a “midway boom” that would 
put Coney Island to shame. More than 
15,000 25th Division men are taking 
over the local economy—and local bus- 
nessmen like the rapid ring of cash 
registers. 

Everyone is pleased. The soldiers 
are well behaved and are spending great 
volumes of moneyv—but much more 
wisely than they did in World War II 
davs. 

A look along the main streets shows: 

¢ The Wahiawa Theater selling 
twice as many tickets, four times as 
much popcorn, and featuring Cinema- 
Scope instead of old Japanese movies. 

¢ Tattoo needles buzzing in newly 
opened penny arcades where GI’s pose 
for pictures with hula girls, and hill 
billy music blares from a hundred juke 
boxes. 

¢ Landlords renting every possible 
space; new building booming. 

¢ Wahiawa ‘Transportation Co, 
which has been in the red for vears, put 
ting on extra buses and hiring nine 
more drivers to help with weekend runs. 

¢ Used-car salesmen averaging at 
least a sale a night to “car hungry” sok 
diers with families. 


To Go or Not to Go 
SCHENECTADY —The Mohawk 


Assn. of Scientists & Engineers last 
week wrote an open letter to the City 
Council, taking issue with a council 
resolution, passed _ last month, _ that 
asked the federal government to halt 
the movement of industries from 
Schenectady (and other cities). AS 4 
dispersion incentive, the federal gov 
ernment gives plant amortization 4 





to industries willing to move to the 
outskirts. 

The dispersion program outlined by 
the government consists mainly 0 
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ranting tax reductions to new defense 
Jants that locate at least 10 miles out- 
side specified target zones (Schenec- 
tady is one of them). 

Naturally, the City Council hates to 
see business moving out of town. The 
employment situation is becoming more 
and more of a problem—thus the move 
to stop the exodus. However, the 
scientists said, there won’t be anybody 
to be unemployed if a bomb hits the 
city. 


Jolt To Bride 
SAN DIEGO-Businessmen here, 


long accustomed to sneering at “the 
Colossus to the North” (Los Angeles), 
were jolted last week when they discov- 
ered that the Los Angeles area was the 
principal source of their tourist busi- 
ness. A report on the tourist trade 
showed that 36% of all families in Los 
Angeles County (about 5-million popu- 
lation) had at least one member who 
visited San Diego last year. The report 
also showed that at least 650,000 per- 
sons “up L. A. way” have never seen 
the sights of “sunny Diego.” 

Now, city promoters are stepping up 
their advertising in the Los Angeles 
area. The Chamber of Commerce wired 
40 of its best business prospects in that 
region, inviting them to relocate in 
smog-free San Diego if they could not 
stand the L. A. smog. 


Radio Cops 
GREELEY, COLO. - Officials of 


this city of 25,000 population are hav- 
ing more fun than a child with an elec- 
tric tran. They can now push buttons 
on what they claim is the first fully 
automatic, radio-controlled auto traffic 
system in the country. 

Roy Newsom, president of Colorado 
Electronics Corp. of Greeley, sold the 
city its new toy. He said such a system 
can be put in for as little as $800 per 
intersection. 

A little black box above the lights 
contains a radio receiver that catches 
signals broadcast from a central tower. 
One man can run all the lights in the 


city, making traffic control unusually 
flexible. 


Hotel Boom 
LAS VEGAS-Investments _ total- 


ing $3-million are being made in 10 
new resort hotels here. But backers still 
ave to clear one big hurdle. 

Securing a gambling license from the 
state is the problem. Only one new 
license has been granted on the strip 
since Gov. Charles Russell’s administra- 
tion came into power almost four years 


ago. 
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New luff Tite” Fastener Prevents Leaks— 
Protects Surface—Absorhs Shock—Stops Squeaks | 


Tuff-Tite is a new multi-purpose 
fastener with a one-piece metal 
head and assembled neoprene 
washer that gives you quick, se- 
cure, economical, leakproof fas- 
tening of metals and plastics. 

Use of Townsend’s Tuff-Tite 
makes possible watertight fasten- 
ing of galvanized steel, protected 
metal, stainless steel, aluminum, 
plastic and other roofing and sid- 
ing materials at substantial sav- 
ings over conventional fasteners. 

Leaks between the head of the 
screw and the metal washer are 
impossible because they are made 
as one piece. When this fastener 
is tightened, the pre-assembled 
neoprene washer is trapped and 
controlled by an undercut in the 
washer head. The neoprene is 
forced into the hole and around 
the threads to form a watertight 
and airtight seal. 

Tuff-Tite fasteners provide sur- 
face protection in assembly of ap- 
*Trademark 
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pliances and similar products. 
The neoprene washer provides a 
cushion that permits tight seating 
without cracking or chipping por- 
celain enamel and other fine fin- 
ishes. 

Where vibration noise is a prob- 
lem in automobiles, railroad pas- 
senger cars and machinery, the 
cast neoprene washer on Tuff- 
Tite fasteners acts as a shock ab- 
sorber—eliminates squeaks and 
chatter. 

Tuff-Tite fasteners are avail- 
able as self-tapping screws, thread 
cutting screws, drive screws, ma- 
chine screws, stove bolts, wood 
screws, nails and special products. 
They are made of carbon, alloy 
and stainless steel, aluminum, 
copper and other metals in a va- 
riety of head styles. 

To learn more about how Tuff- 
Tite can increase your fastening 
efficiency—improve your prod- 
ucts, use the coupon below or 
write. 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











In Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Lid., Gananoque, Ontario 






















































TOWNSEND COMPANY Name. Title 

Sales Department 

New Brighton, Pa. Company 

Please send to me without Street. 

obligation ‘‘Tuff-Tite”’ 

Bulletin TL-97. City Zone State. 









Billions for 


World War II demonstrated conclu- 
sively that weapons superiority acquired 
through research can be decisive in a 
shooting war. As a nation, we have 
also decided that a vigorous research 
program is fundamental in maintaining 
a sound defense position in the cold 
war. As the chart shows, the idea is ex- 
pensive, and many people have won 
dered if we're getting our money’s 
worth. 

It's even more expensive than these 
expenditure figures show. If you figure 
in the cost of developing prototypes 
and include salaries of military per- 
sonnel, the bill mav be twice the total 
on the chart. 

This enormous military research pro- 
gram—casily the dollar size of all our 
other research put together—is some- 
thing new in research and something 
new in warfare. 
¢ Prewar—Until about 1930, most arms 
developments were based on rules of 
thumb, guided by field experience. 
Earlier developments that had changed 
the art of war—gunpowder, the gun in 


mdol-ialelltiacsmrolam \ (etilelare] i B)-\i-1akt= 


Research and Development” 


New Weapons 


night 
tists ( 
At the end of the war, the organiza 
tion slowly fell apart. Americans gen- 
erally, and scientists specifically, looked 
forward to a period of peace when mili- 


its various forms, steam propulsion of 
vessels—were private inventions, con- 
verted to military use after their po- 
tential had been demonstrated. 

During the 1930s, special labora- 
tories were set up by the U.S. Army 
and Navy to work on the new elec- 
tronic equipment that couldn’t be 
casily adapted from civilian inventions. 
These labs generally worked under very 
rigid specifications, similar to those 
used for procurement of standard mili- 
tary equipment. Most of their work 
was rather unimaginative. 
¢ Postwar—At the start of the war in 
Europe, many leading scientists felt 
that scientific support of military opera- 
tions was going to mean the difference 
between victory or defeat. They offered 
their services, and the now famous Of- 
fice of Scientific Research & Develop- 
ment sprang largely from this grassroots 
movement. The success of many tech- 
nological developments that helped us 
win the war can be attributed directly 
to this organization (radar, the atom 
bomb, proximity fuse, carrier-based 


shters). In OSRD, the scien- 


proved their point. 


tary research would be de-emphasized. 
Many felt that the public would balk 
at supporting a large program. 

e New Board—After OSRD had de- 
mobilized, the National Security Act of 
1947 created the Research & Develop- 
ment Board, provided with broad te- 
sponsibility for advocating suitable te- 
search and development programs. The 
actual research work was to be carried 
out by the military services. 

By 1952, it was generally recognized 
that RDB was not coming up with the 
radical new ideas it was supposed to, 
ind there was great fear in scientific 
circles that we were again losing ground 
in the technological cold war. 

e Present Setup—In the summer of 
1953, Congress replaced RDB with a 
new post of Assistant Secretary of De 
fense (Research & Development), with 
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hexagonal and octagonal shapes. 


Tough to pack it?... DRUMPAK IT! 


Because of its unusual adaptability in size and shape, 
a wide range of products are being profitably shipped 
in Drumpak. Water heaters, air conditioners, furnaces, 


forgings, carpets and bulk chemicals are just a few. 


The Gaylord-originated Drumpak design cuts pack- 
ing costs, speeds product handling, gives greater pro- 


tection and is easier for the customer to open. 


You'd be interested in some of our Drumpak cost-saving 


case histories. Call your nearby Gaylord sales office. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES » KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 


SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST * CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 








Only STEEL can do so many job 









Trapped with big steel stocks? Does a large steel inventory tie up 
your capital, take up excessive space in your plant? Then buy your 
steel from a U.S. Steel Supply warehouse. It stocks the steel you 
need, cuts it to your specifications, ships it to your plant or job site 
in the quantities you need, when you need them. 
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Tough Lifting Jobs are duck soup when you call @ 
USS Ticer BRAND Wire Rope to do them for you. Whether 
you're equipping a ladle crane in a foundry with hoisting 
ropes that will get very hot, or overhead travelling cranes 
with ropes that must be extra strong and flexible, theres¢ }; 
TiGER BRAND Rope just right for the job. . . or for any wit 
rope job. Made by U.S. Steel, of course. 






To Discourage Vandals, keep out trespassers, control et 
trance and exit traffic at authorized gates, the proven 
protection for your plant is Cyclone Fence. You can get 
it in several different heights, with or without barbed wit 
topping, to suit your needs. And Cyclone’s chain 

fabric is woven from heavy steel wire and galvanized after 


weaving for greatest resistance to rust. 











Everybody KNOWS the progress American railroads have made 
in their passenger services these past years .. . in spite of 
arbitrary limitations. But it is not so well known that their 
freight services have been making enormous progress, too 
As witness the 170,000 modern freight cars like this that have 
been built with USS Cor-TEn Steel in the last 20 years... 
a high strength steel that allows freight cars to carry more 
payload, and last longer, with lower maintenance. 


— SEE THE UNIT STATES ‘STEEL HOUF 
“a It’s a full-hour program pr sented every 
other week by United States eel. Consult 

your local newspaper for time and station 


How to Handle Lumber 75% Quicker. When tumber 
8 packaged with USS Gerrard Steel Strapping (either round or flat), you can 

dle it with straddle truck or fork truck in just 14 the time it takes to handle 
loose lumber! And the packages are virtually pilfer-proof, too. 


BeTED STATES STEEL woremnnn 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ICAN BRIDGE. - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON.. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-2030 





Don’t Walk... 


push a button and 


TALK! 


¢Are your executives and employees 
constantly running back and forth? Is 
your switchboard snarled? Can you 
reach hard-to-locate employees? Is 
production lagging? Executone inter- 
com puts an end to this time-and- 
money waste! 

Instant and crystal-clear voice-to- 
voice contact speeds output, increases 
office and plant efficiency, cuts costs! 

No matter what your business, or 
size, let us prove that Executone pays 
for itself quickly— many times over. 
Mail coupon now— 
no obligation! 





Lecilone 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


l EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. L-1 
| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| Without obligation, please let me have: 


1 

| 

| 

| 
(0 The name of your local Distributor | 
(1) Complete descriptive literature | 
l 

| 

| 

| 





FIRM. 





| 
| 
NAME 
| 
| 


ADDRESS. CITY 
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In Canada-331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 



















PURSESTRINGS are held by Donald A. Quarles, Asst. Secy. of Defense. Directly ot 


indirectly, he’s responsible for the spending of up to $4.5-billion a year for research. 


more power than RDB but also many 
of the board’s headaches. This office 
now administers military research. 

If in three or five or seven years, the 
U.S. has licked, say, its air defense 
problems, an important share of the 
credit will go to Donald A. Quarles, 
Asst. Secy. of Defense (Research & De- 
velopment). Secy. Wilson brought 
Quarles (picture) to Washington in 
September, 1953, three months after 
the job had been created. 

Though Quarles’ job can be most 
easily compared to that of an industrial 
vice-president, he has _ responsibilities 
that would curl the hair of most vice- 
presidents. After Pres. Eisenhower and 
Secy. Wilson, Quarles has the most 
responsibility for the weapons that will 
protect the U.S. in a hot war. But 
since Eisenhower and Wilson have 
broader responsibilities, too, they lean 
on Quarles’ knowledge and _ technical 
background in research and develop- 
ment as a basis for their decisions on 
weapons of the future. 
¢ Spending Billions—During the cur- 
rent fiscal year, Quarles will spend $30- 
million to $35-million through his own 
staff of 150 people. That’s about the 
budget of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
which he served as vice-president from 
1948 to 1952. 

However, these figures don’t begin to 
tell the story. Quarles also has final say 


on research budgets of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, which amount to almost 
$1.5-billion. Also through this control, 
his decisions indirectly affect other parts 
of the military budget such as prototype 
development and the payroll of military 
men in R&D programs. Estimates of 
Quarles’ total responsibility run from 
$3-billion to $4.5-billion a year. 
¢From Industry—Quarles’ industrial 
background includes 34 years with te 
search arms of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. In March, 1952, he be 
came president of Sandia Corp., the 
Western Electric subsidiary that man- 
ages the AEC Sandia Laboratory, next- 
door to Los Alamos. There he had 
charge of perhaps the most secumity- 
sensitive defense research: applications 
development of nuclear weapons. 

To assist him in making decisions, 
Quarles has a Research & Development 
Policy Council, a Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group, deputy assistant 
secretaries in the three services, plus 1} 
coordinating committees in major fields 
and technical advisory panels made up 
of the best consultants he can find. 
¢ Battle of the Budget—The new at 
ministrative setup has eliminated much 
of the overlap and competition in mili- 
tary research, though there’s still dt 
plication between the military and the 
AEC. But this fall, when federal 1 
search agencies are in the middle of the 
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Gives instant answers—no presetting of 
dials, bars, levers to slow you down. Float- 
ing Touch speeds figure work by making 
it easier. Three-Way Error Control gives 
automatic accuracy. Call the Comptometer 
representative. 


Electric and non-electric models 


CoMPTOMETER ADDING- 
CALCULATING MACHINES and 
the new ComPpToMETER DICTATION 


MACHINES are made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
13 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 
. Offices in principal 
U.S. cities and throughout the world. 


COMPTOMETER 


Announcing an 
amazing new 
high-fidelity 
magnetic belt 
dictating and 
transcribing 
machine ~ 


The new 
Comptometer 
Dictation 
ETAT 








Saves time 

Saves money 

Error free—portable 
Easy to operate 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co. 
1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois 


Please send me complete information about 
(C0 Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machine 
CC) New Comptometer Dictation Machine 

















this NEW IDEA was good...but only 
after proof by practice’ 


Until a year ago, it was usual practice 
on duplicate chucking work like these 
pieces to determine total floor to floor 
time by the dexterity of the machine 
operators—costs necessarily had to be 
figured on a high average of man hours 
due to operator fatigue. 


Then came our entirely new ap- 
proach—fully automatic control of cycle 
time—on the brand new 


asl SEMI-FINISHED COLLET 
i 514" dia. 4160 Steel 
Old Method, 65 min. 
MODEL MC ACME-GRIDLEY MC Method, 13 min. 


Single Spindle Automatic Chucker 








y] 



















All operations in the machine setup 
are completed automatically at a pre- 
determined rate on piece after piece all 
day long—no time loss between load- 
ing and unloading. 


This innovation, plus automatic se- 
lection of up to 6 spindle speeds and 
3 feeds during the machine cycle with 
each set of change gears, made prac- 
tical the best use of carbide tooling— 
or combinations of carbide and high 
speed—for the fastest cycle time. 


Now the PROOF: After heavy duty 


performance on a broad variety of 





BEARING RETAINER 
914" dia. Lumen alloy 


Old Method, 17.3 min. 
MAC Method, 6.0 min. 





























chucking jobs, the floor to floor time 
was documented on many jobs at 5 
times as fast—none at less than 3 times 
as fast—as was possible by the former 
methods. 


If your shop would benefit by simi- 
lar guarantees in net gains, why not 
look at this newest Acme-Gridley? 
General bulletin is MC-53. 


Remember: You can't do TODAY'S job FINGER BODY 
—with YESTERDAY’S tools ...and make a 65%" dia. Semi-steel 
profit TOMORROW. Old Method, 39.2 min. 


MC Methed, 11.2 min. 


The NATIONAL 


ACME COMPANY 


EAST 131st STREET EVELAND 8, OHIO 















annual battle of defending their 1955.5 


programs, the military services stand, 
much better chance of justifying thej 
money requests than nondefense agen. 
Ciecs 


Where once the Navy, for cxample 
might not have had any good way ty 
defend a proposed research program 
that allegedly overlaps work done by the 
Air Force, it now has a comeback, } 
can point to the coordination j 
Quarles’ office. In Quarles, too, th 
military has a strong and respected a¢. 
vocate of steady vear-by-vear research 
spending of ignoring peaks and troughs 
in over-all defense appropriations, 
e Huge Bulk—This doesn’t mean tha 
military research is proceeding without 
a hitch. There are countless problems 
many of them serious. The sheer six 
of the program has a lot to do with it, 
Size makes liaison difficult, militay 
rotation breaks continuity, security has 
to be maintained. 

At present the program includes mor 
than 8,000 individual projects. Mor 
than half of the country’s research eng; 
neers and scientists are working on pro- 
grams of the Defense Dept. and related 
programs of the AEC. Every field of 
technical knowledge is being explored 
to find new techniques, new methods, 
and new weapons to keep us ahead of 
any potential enemy. 

Last summer, when the Riehlman 
committee (subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Open 
tions) conducted an inquiry into the 
administration of militarv research and 
development, there was much spectac 
ular evidence that scientists were ham- 
strung by military red tape. 
¢ Not Unique—While there have been 
some scrious conflicts between military 
men and civilians in at least three gov- 
ernment labs—Air Force labs at Rome, 
N. Y., and Cambridge, Mass., and the 
Navy’s Special Devices lab—these con- 
flicts aren’t necessarily caused by a 
schism between militarv and_ civilian 
interests. True, the military often repre- 
sent the spit-and-polish, administer 
for-the-sake-of-administering — approach 
to research. But this problem isnt 
limited to government labs. Many 
civilian groups have similar troubles, 
especially where the sales department 
or the comptroller of a company has 
charge of research activities. 

“There really haven’t been very many 
spectacularly productive applied 
search organizations—civilian or mil- 
tary,” says Dr. Lee DuBridge, president 
of California Institute of Technology. 
“Wherever vou find a highly successful 
group, I suggest you seck the causes for 
its success not in the organization chart, 
not in the budget, not by counting uit 
forms or rank, but by finding a man o 
small group of men who have created 
the spirit of the place and who know 
how to preserve that spirit.” 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


S10 € NT ive 


Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc., Sharon, Pennsylvania, makers of welded 
steel tubing, cold drawn carbon, alloy and stainless steel tubing 





Why the middlie-sized town is 


@ Middle-sized towns in the Erie area 
are the logical sites for locating new 
plants—and the reasons are many 
and sound. 

More comfortable living conditions, a 
fuller social life and more convenient 
recreational facilities for personnel 
result in higher morale and greater 
production. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


industry’s best bet 


Middle-sized towns are plentiful along 


the Erie, and these locations also tie 
in with the Government's Dispersal 
Plan for industry. 

The nation’s largest single consumer 
and industrial market is to be found 
in this rich Erie area where one-third 
of the nation lives. Here also you have 
coal, oil, iron, sand, lime, salt, rubber, 
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gas, chemicals and other basic materials 
along with a great variety of finished 
parts and products. 

Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects direct 
with New York Harbor for export 
business, and offers unsurpassed service 
between New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railroads. 


For more detailed infor- 
mation, sendin the 
coupon below. Your re 
quest will be handled in 
strict confidence —and 
without obligation 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development—Room 520-F, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Specification 
Card on which we can list our needs. 


Company 


Zone State 
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Whether it’s 


ARTERY PUMPING 
or 
DRUM FILLING 





Two of many control problems 


solved by TOLEDOmaton 


Precise control of the pre-selected percentage of pickle 
solution pumped into hams in the curing process is auto- 
matically maintained by Toledo Electronic Artery Pump- 
ing Scales. There is no chance for human error as the 
complete operating cycle is automatic. 


In drum filling, TOLEDOmation also controls the com- 
plete cycle, compensates for the tare weight of the drum; 
causes the filling tube to rise with the liquid, but always 
beneath the surface to prevent froth; and cuts off the flow 
of liquid precisely and automatically. 

Wheot is your problem? The custom-products staff at 
Toledo, and at Toledo offices throughout the country, is 
available to study your particular needs in testing, classi- 
fying, batching, counting, balancing, and force-measuring. 
Check with our office nearest you or write Custom Indus- 
trial Products, Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. A new 
booklet describing recent applications of TOLEDOma- 


tion will be available soon. ® 
vicwion"" FOLEDO 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 





New Directory Coming 
On Industrial Labs 


The National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council is compi} 
ing the 10th edition of “Industrial Re 
search Laboratories of the United 
States.”” The directory of American ip. 
dustries and businesses that maintain 
scientific research and development fa. 
cilities will be published for mid-1955, 

Che directory takes in nongovem- 
mental laboratories devoted to indus. 


trial research. “Research,” for the 
purposes of the directory, includes 
industrial development on processes and 


products, as well as fundamental or 
applied research. Even laboratories en- 
caged primarily in routine testing and 
control will be listed if they also cany 
on research activities. : 


There is no charge for being listed. 
Industrial laboratories that wish to be 
included but have not reccived ques- 
tionnaires can get them by writing to 
James F. Mauk, Staff Associate, Na 
tional Academy of Sciences-National 


Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D.C. 


The book is a nonprofit undertaking. 
The price, to be determined by the 
cost, will be announced at publication 
next year. 





rs LLP 


No Special Equipment 


| enturics people have been mat 
veling at the ability of the camel to go 
for weeks and even months without a 
drink of water. But there has never 
been a really scientific explanation of 
how the camel manages it. Last week 
two Duke University scientists, Dr. 
Knut Schmidt-Niclson and _ his wile, 
returned from a year’s expedition im at 
Algerian oasis where thev studied the 
camel’s heat regulation mechanism, 
water conservation, and kidney fune 
tion. ‘These three seem to hold the kes 
to the camel’s performance. Contran 
to the old myth, the camel has 00 
special compartment in his stomach, 


hump or elsewhere for storing water. 
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Well show you how to 


Cut your 
COSLS 


IO 10 10% 


9 out of 10 companies using small machined parts 


listed, 
to be 
ques- 
ing to 
Nae 
itional 
tution 
ei 

‘aking. 
wv the 
cation 


like these are wasting thousands of dollars per year! 


We know! We've proved in plant after plant all 
over the country that parts cold-formed the Milford 
way cost 30% to 70% less than when made by machin- 
ing or other methods . . . whether the quantity runs 


to a few thousands, or millions! 





‘i ; — 
7 > Amhesee ver 


" mae We'll prove that you can save 30% to 70% on 
nm 

we your cost of small parts and our work won't cost you 
10u 

- never one red cent! Just tell us, “Yes, we use small machined 

i f . 7 

an parts that look like these." We'll take it from there! 
t w 

s, Dt Contact your nearest Milford plant or office today! 
5 wife, 
a ILFORD 
ed the RIVET & MACHINE Co. 

yanism, 

salah PLANTS. IN: OFFICES IN: 
' > kev Milford, Conn. (Milford 2-1681) Atlanta, Ga., 546 Hillside Dr. N. W., Exchange 6726 New York 17, N. Y., 40 East 40th St., Murray Hil! 5-6860 
the kei lerwath, Cal. (P a Charlotte, N. C., P. 0. Box 1394, Charlotte 5-7563 Norwalk, Cal., ‘o9%0 So. Gard Ave., Torrey 3-2606 
ontrary Oxford af hone Whitier, Cal. Chicago 39, Iil., 5033 W. Armitage Ave., Berkshire 7-1020 Pittsburgh 20, Pa., 1007 McCartney St., Walnut 1-5171 
| -777) Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., Cherry 1-7577 San Francisco 27, Cal., 80 Stonestown, Overland 1-4425 
has no Elyria, Ohio (Elyria 3137 Detroit 24, Mich., 16950 Harper Ave., Tuxedo 4-2530 St. Paul 5, Minn., 2166 Grand Ave., Emerson 3396 
omach ” ) Fort Worth, Tex., 2208 Hudson St., Lockwood 3658 Seattle 4, 'Wash., 1927 1st Ave. So., Mutual 2450 
omdts, Aurora, Ill. (Aurora 2-4278) Indianapolis 2, Ind., 1916 N. Meridian St., Talbot 4549 Seneca Falls, N. Y., P. 0. Box 110, Seneca Falls 813 
rater. Hatboro, P. Jenkintown, Pa., 615 Greenwood Ave., Ogontz 1708 Stratford, Conn., 239 Housatonic Ave., Bridgeport 7-9647 
0, Pa. (Osborn 5-4560) Newark 2, N. J., 972 Broad St., Market 2-5877 Westwood, Mass., 77 Greenhill Rd., Norwood 7-2878-! 
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How Synthane 


Properties of Synthane 


Here are some additional properties of Synthane which 
you may find of interest: 


Light in weight. Despite its hard- 
ness and density, Synthane is only 
about one half the weight of 
aluminum. 


High impact strength. Synthane 
stands up well in applications 
where it is subject to vibration, 
pounding and light shock loads. 


Thermosetting. Synthane lamin- 
ated plastics are thermosetting, 
they cannot be re-heated and re- 
worked. They hold their shape 
under elevated temperatures. 


Low moisture absorption. Most 
grades of Synthane are highly 
moisture resistant. Special grades 
are available for applications 
where absorption must be at a 
minimum. 


Availability. In addition to more 
than 33 grades of sheets, Synthane 
is also supplied in rods, tubes and 
special shapes. Molded-laminated 
and molded-macerated are 
manufactured. A complete fab- 
ticating service is available. 


Guides 


@ Pre-slicing bread presents an inter- 
esting opportunity for the use of 
Synthane laminated plastics. Comb-like 
guides of bread slicing machines hold 
the loaves in position and control the 
blades during the cutting action. These 
guides are made from Synthane because 
Synthane has certain properties in com- 
bination which well fit it for this job. 

Synthane guides are hard, smooth, 
and easy to clean. They reduce friction 
and are dimensionally stable and light 
in weight. They are non-toxic, suitable 
for use in handling food products. And 
they can be easily and quickly ma- 
chined to the shape required. 


Our 25th Year 
SYNTHANE CORPORATION, OAKS, PA. 


help Slice your Bread 


When Synthane was first produced 
twenty-five years ago, it was regarded 
primarily as an electrical insulating 
material. Today its chemical, physical, 
and mechanical properties, in addition 
to its high dielectric strength, are being 
put to work in many different fields. 

If you have need of a material with 
multiple properties in combination, 
Synthane may be your answer. Our 
catalog gives full data on many dif- 
ferent grades of Synthane sheets, rods, 
tubes and molded parts. We will be 
glad to send you a copy on requést. 
Address Synthane Corporation, 
1 River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 
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ACEROLA FRUIT has been domesticated in Puerto Rico after discovery that .. . 


for Vitamins, It’s the Berries 


In September, 1945, Dr. Conrado 
F. Asenjo of the University of Puerto 
Rico’s School of ‘Tropical Medicine 
was working with local government 
dficials in an attempt to find new 
crops to diversify the agriculture of 
the island. His project was to test 
food values of fruits and vegetables 
that grow wild in the West Indies. 
Some of these, he felt, might be do- 
mesticated to form new cash crops. 

During a midafternoon break in the 
testing of samples for Vitamin C, one 
of the lab assistants passed around 
some acerolas that had been given to 
her. The acerola is a wild West Indian 
fruit that looks something like a cherry 
(picture). 

*Over the Top—While it was not on 
the list to be tested, Dr. Asenjo noticed 
that the fruit had a taste similar to 
another he had just tested, whose Vita- 
min C content was quite impressive. 
On a hunch, he tried the same test 
om the acerola. He was startled to 
find the vitamin content far off the 
scle-he had to dilute the juice several 
times to get a reading. 

The fruit that he tested assayed at 
an amazing 1,400 milligrams of Vita- 
min C per 100 cubic centimeters of 
juice. Other samples went as high as 
4000 mg. per 100 cc. Oranges, com- 
monly believed to be the best source 
of Vitamin C, assay around 50 mg. 
pet 100 cc. Put another way, a 6-0z. 
648s of acerola juice may contain as 
much Vitamin C as 15 qt. of orange 


juice. Dr, Asenjo’s chance test had 
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uncovered the richest source of natural 
Vitamin C now known. 

¢ Domesticating It—Immediately fol- 
lowing the discovery, Puerto Rico’s Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station planted 
343 acerola trees and began a three- 
year experiment with cultivation, ferti- 
lizers, insecticides, and methods of 
planting in an attempt to civilize the 
tree. 

In 1949, BiB Corp., a subsidiary of 
Sasson-King, Inc., of Lakeland, Fla. 
(major grower and canner of citrus 
products), became interested in the 
fruit. The company began large-scale 
cultivation and last week announced 
that it has begun processing the acerola 
juice at its pilot plant in Puerto Rico. 
The company will soon put it on the 
market, blended with apple, pear, pine- 
apple, tomato, and other juices as a 
natural protective food for infants and 
children. 
¢ Deficiency—In the modern world, 
scurvy (which comes from a deficiency 
of Vitamin C) is rare, but what nutri- 
tion experts call “subclinical deficiency” 
is widespread. Vitamin C, known 
chemically as ascorbic or cevitamic acid, 
has to be taken every day because the 
body cannot store much of it. It plays 
an important part in forming connec- 
tive tissue and red blood cells. It’s 
essential for normal wound healing and 
for formation of teeth and _ bones. 
Health authorities recommend a daily 
intake of 75 mg. of Vitamin C for 
adults. 

While Vitamin C is synthesized by 
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laminated 
plastics at work 
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In film processing synthone is 
used in the manufacturing and processing of 
photographic films because it is durable, 
chemically resistant and does not fog sen- 
sitive emulsions. 


In aircraft fuel systems 
This fuel valve is made of Synthane. It is 
durable, ultra-reliable and resistant to the 
chemical action of gasoline. It is also light 
in weight. 








In electrical appliances 
Synthane is widely used in electrical appli- 
ances because of its high dielectric strength, 
ease of punching, and ability to withstand 
elevated temperatures. 


What’s your PROBLEM? 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 
2 ae on ae oe ee Oe ee ee a ae oe 
5 Our 25th Year | 
r SYNTHANE CORPORATION ; 
1 River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


Please send me your free folder describing the ad- j 
vantages, properties, uses and kinds of Synthane 
| plastics. i 





J None 
| Title 





I 
l 
Company | 
Addr , 
I City. Zone State 2 
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For Distinguished Stationery 
Insist on PARSONS 


HERITAGE 
BOND 


says King Cotton 


For it’s cotton that makes fine paper fine,. 
and Heritage Bond is made with new cotton fibers. 
Its very moderate cost enables you 
to have stationery with the snap and crackle, 
the cockle finish, and the smooth writing surface 


that’s the mark of impressive stationery. 


Parsons Paper 


COMPANY 


Over 100 Years at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


| 





all fruits and vegetables (which utilize 
it in respiratory processes), it is easily 
destroyed through wilting, chopping, 
crushing, drying, cooling, and storage, 
rhe successful cultivation of the acerok 
is significant because small amounts of 
this juice can be added to other foods 
to produce blends with a Vitamin C 
content higher than that of Orange 
juice. 

e New Cash Crop—The Puerto Rican 
government is interested in the acerola 
as an extremely valuable new cash Crop, 
It expects that 900,000 Ib. of the fruit 
will be harvested next year. ‘The gov. 
ernment is also encouraging islander 
tc plant the small bushy trees in their 
back yards and to develop a taste tor 
the acerola’s tart flavor. 

I'rees have been planted in some 
schoolyards and teachers have been in 
structed to distribute two acerolas daily 
to each child in their care. Vitamin C 
content is at its greatest when the fruit 
is in its final stages of green, just before 
it turns red. 








RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Aluminum 26: A long-lived radioactive 
isotope of aluminum has been dis 
covered by chemists at Carnegie In 
stitute of Technology. Heretofore 
isotopes of aluminum had lifetimes of 
only a few minutes and so were not 
suitable for tracer experiments. Alum: 
num 26 has a half life of about 1-mil 
lion years. 
; = 
The Veterans Administration plans to 
study isoniazid, a drug now used in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. A VA hos 
pital discovered by accident that the 
drug might also be of value in the treat- 
ment of multiple sclerosis, for which no 
cure is known. The discovery was made 
when a chronically ill patient, given 
isoniazid for another purpose, began to 
speak more distinctly. 
ry 
Central America hopes to open its In 
stitute of Industrial Research & Tech 


nology early next year. The Institute, 
planned for several years, is being set 
up as part of the Central American 


Economic Integration program of the 
United Nations. Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, and E] Salvador 
have submitted technical assistance I 
quests. 


® 

= otal 

An electronic instrument that accurate 
measures the energy and frequency 0 


ecean waves has been developed by 
New York University’s College of En 
gineering under contract with U.S. 
Beach Erosion Board. The instrument, 
which records ocean waves on magnetic 
tape, is expected to be important ! 
studies of coastal engineering. 
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You'll see the answer to your building needs 
when you visit a Butler building. 


Notice how post-free construction makes 
every foot of space usable. This gives ware- 
houses bonus storage space . . . factories more 
flexible production lines ... store and display 
floors better traffic flow. 


See how door and window placement can be 
varied to suit your convenience. Discover how 
you can combine other materials with Butler’s 


work to reduce freight handling costs. 


BUTLER building can work for you 


Permanent office and laboratory with aluminum 
sheeting that’ll stay weather-tight and good looking 
through the years with little upkeep. 





A modern factory that was erected in only A streamlined terminal that saves time and A fire-safe warehouse with a clear-span 
a few weeks to meet production schedules. 


basic steel structure to get custom-built appear- 
ance at big savings. See how easily these build- 
ings can be insulated for year-around comfort. 


Visit a Butler building! See for yourself how 
you can get permanent, fire-safe protection for 
practically any use at a surprisingly low cost. 
Write today for more facts and the name of your 
Butler dealer. He will show you Butler buildings 
... help you with your building plans and show 
you why it will pay you to build with Butler! 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


A 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
913A Sixth Avenue, S. E., Mi jis 14, Mi 
1013 Avenue W, Ensley, Bi 





li 8, Alab 
'" 





Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment - Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment * Dry Cleaners Equipment * Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Texas * Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


interior for floor-to-roof usable space. 











1954 Ford rolls down as- 
LAST sembly line at Edgewater, 
N. J., plant on Oct. 8. Ten working 
days later... 





55 models comes 


FIRST ri line at Dearborn, 
Mich. (right) and 15 other plants. 
It was the quickest, most com- 
plete changeover in recent Ford 
history. 


fancy trimmings— —such as this 


accessories for 1955—one is this gadgets—there are power win- 
MORE i MORE ials : MORE splash of chrome on the front 


sporty clamp-on wire wheel. dows, more dials, and knobs. 
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visibility, provided by this new 
wraparound windshield. 


MORE 
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Ford: In High Gear 


for Production Race 


The lapse of 10 working days _be- 
tween the last 1954 Ford and the first 
1955 model (pictures at left) means a 
lot to Ford—and to the whole automo- 
tive industry. It marks a shift in em- 
phasis in the red-hot battle between 
Ford and Chevrolet for top place. 

For the first nine months of this 
year, Ford and Chevrolet were up to 
their cars in what was primarily a sales 
race. With the formal introduction 
Friday of Ford’s 1955 line, Ford as 
well as Chevrolet (BW—Oct.30’54,p44) 
have completely new lines of cars to 
tempt the public. That means the 
final two months of this year will be- 
come largely a production race. The 
one that gets into highest production 
fastest stands the best chance of wind- 
ing up the year in first place in sales. 
¢ In One Year—A year ago, hardly any- 
one in the industry would have pre- 
dicted that today Ford would be chal- 
lenging Chevrolet in production. A 
year ago, Louis D. Crusoe (cover), gen- 
eral manager of Ford Div., was saying 
that in 1954 Ford had a good chance 
of overtaking Chevrolet—if it were a 
matter of outselling and not of out- 
producing. ‘Today he says, “We have 
the most modern plants; there is no 
lower-cost producer in the industry.” 

In an industry where cost almost in- 
variably measures volume, Crusoe is 
confident that his organization’s pro- 
duction is now equal to any test. 
¢ Old and New—Ford made its early 
reputation by its ability to produce 
economically and in volume. But six 
years ago the company was losing 
money. Its plants were old; its product 
unfashionable. Model changeovers were 
planned by plant managers huddling 
over a prototype. 

Louis Crusoe, as much as any other 
man, changed all that and paved the 
way for the new Ford outlook on mar- 
keting. A former General Motors ex- 
ecutive, with more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience at Fisher Body, Crusoe was 
brought to Ford in 1946 by Executive 
Vice-Pres. Ernest R. Breech. 

Crusoe first overhauled the financial 
organization and established a cost ac- 
counting system. Then he made the 
master plan for the company’s decen- 
tralization—a move that, among other 
things, created Ford Div. Early in 1949, 
he took over the division. 
¢ Upgrading—What Crusoe has been 
trying to do is to upgrade the name of 
Ford so that it stands for quality at one 


end of the scale as well as economy at 
the other. He is aiming for what he 
calls a “‘classless car”: a Ford for the 
buyer in any price class. Here’s how 
he puts it: 

“The automobile epitomizes — the 

American economy and the way the 
economy has grown. Our customers 
are making more money and can afford 
to pay more. I don’t want to drive 
man out of my store because he wants 
something better.” 
e Far Cry—This year Ford’s top serie 
of cars—replacing the Crestline of recent 
years—is the Fairlane. Crusoe reserved 
the name Fairlane (Henry Ford’s 
estate) several years ago because it had 
“a certain distinction.” The Fairlane 
Crown Victoria, at the top of the 
series, is certainly a far cry from the 
old Ford Tin Lizzie and that’s exactly) 
what it’s intended to be 

Bigger and more than two inches 
lower than the other Ford 
powered by a 182-hp. engine, the Fair 
lane Crown Victoria is designed t 
compete with Buick, Oldsmobile, De 
Soto, Mercury, Dodge, and other 
in the medium-price bracket. 

It’s production that makes the | 
lane and its Crown Victoria 
Crusoe will tell you, because parts 
interchangeable with Ford’s middle 
low-price series. 

That’s the beauty of Crusoe’s pro 

duction system. He feels he can turn 
out a quality car much cheaper than a 
one-line producer, because of inte 
changeability and volume. He runs hi 
finger admuiringly along the chrome 
strip that distinguishes the Fairlane 
series and says, “It wouldn't pay 
high-priced car plant to tool for this 
They'd have to do it by hand.” 
e Slices—Ford hopes that the Fairlane 
series will account for 40% of the 
division’s sales, against the Crestline’s 
35% in recent years. 

Ford Div.’s product takes off from 
the low-price Mainline Six, with 120 
hp. in 1955. This has accounted for 
only about 20% of recent volume. Big 
gest seller—about 45% of volume—is 
the middle series Customline, availabl 
with a 162-hp. V-8 engine. 

This week’s debut of the 
completes Ford’s biggest model change 
over in recent years—accomplished with 
the shortest down time a Ford change 
over ever required. For the story of the 
planning and scheduling that made this 
possible, turn to page 86. 


; 


Cars, and 


possible 


1955s 
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Learn about 
your business — 
from a hotel 


Why Honeywell Customized Temperature 


Control is a “must” in modern buildings 


In every line of business how well you do eventually gets down to one 
thing—how well do you please people? 


This includes customers and employees. 
And it’s valid whether you deal in products or services. 


In the hotel business you're selling comfort—and to a different 
set of customers every night. 


This is the big reason why the hotel you see here (the Jack Tar 
Hotel in Galveston) features Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control. Each unit has its own set of Honeywell e/ectronic controls 
to give customers better Indoor Weather. Comfort is provided by 
chilled water for cooling, hot water for heating —and dehumidifica- 
tion during the muggy summer months. 

The key word above is “customized.” It means that whatever your 
control requirements, a Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
installation designed to fit the needs of the building and its occupants is 
your answer. 

With a Honeywell Customized Temperature Control installation, 
you have thermostats strategically located to compensate for all ex- 
posure, use and occupancy prablems. Comfort is assured because the 
control system is “customized” to the design of the building. 

Just as we did for the Jack Tar Hotel, we can do the job for you. 
And only Honeywell can give you complete customized service. 
Because, besides our engineering skill, only Honeywell manufactures 
all three types of control systems— pneumatic, electric, and electronic. 


Individual comfort is insured by an electronic control panel built 
into the bed headboard of each unit. Customers simply turn a knob 
for more or less heating or cooling —and the system does the rest. 
With Honeywell Customized Temperature Control on the job, they 
get the exact degree of comfort they want. 


Electronic controls are important to comfort in the Jack Tar 

Hotel in Galveston, Texas. Humid air from the Gulf of Mexico 
across the highway —and heat from the Texas sun —demand the rapid 
response provided only by electronic controls. Architect: Thomas M. 
Price; Consulting Engineers: Olin Rivoire, Joseph A. Poole; 
Mechanical Contractor: Way Engineering Co. 
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For comfortable, even temperature in 
new or existing buildings—of any size—specify 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a hotel, hospital, factory—any building of any 
size—new or existing, Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control can help meet your heating, ventilating, air condi- 
tioning and industrial control problems. You will have 
more comfort and efficiency, and you'll save fuel, too. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control, call your architect, heating engineer or your local 
Honeywell office. Or mail the coupon today. 


Pioneers in Electronic Control 


Honeywell 





Ed. C. Leach, president and managing 


director, Jack Tar Hotels, says: 


“We used a Honeywell Electronic control 
system because it allows for personalized 
temperature selection. And because, like 
everything else about the Jack Tar Hotel, 
it’s modern in every detail .’”’ 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co. 
Dept. BW-11-224, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 


I’m interested in learning more about Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control. 





Name. 





Firm Name 


Address 





ae . State_— 















May '51: Man- 
igement ponders 
‘package size” 
- interior dimen- 
ions, general 
»utline 


THE NEW FORD: Planning Began 41 Months Ago 








Jan.’52: Pack- 
age approved, 
stylists go to work 


s| Aug. "52: Basic 
styling approved, ; 
work begins on 
clay models 























Aug. ‘52: While 
clay models are 











Oct. 8, "54: Last 
"54 car comes off 
line at Edgewater 








Oct. 25, '54. Pro- 
duction on '55 
models starts at 
16 plants 
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being approved, 
body engineers 
start to work on 


Apr. ’53: First wood pattern models 
turned over to toolmakers 
Jun. "53: Engine orders placed with 


structural design 


Engine Div. 








Nov. 12, '54 
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What It Takes for a Changeover 


It’s easy to see, in the succession of 
dates and operational steps tabulated 
above, how complex and time-consum- 
ing a complete model change is for an 
auto maker. With such a long and 
costly process, it’s small wonder that 
management keeps these big change- 
overs several years apart—especially 
when they involve as many innovations 
as you find in*the new 1955 Ford line 
that made its bow yesterday (page 82). 

For such a complete changeover (this 
one is Ford’s biggest in a long time) 
planning has to begin years ahead of 
time so that the actual transition will 
be smooth and the down time will eat 
up a minimum of working days. 

In the 1955 models, this meant de- 
signing a new body with a wraparound 
windshield, and increasing the horse- 
power. It meant planning for the addi- 
tion of two new models to the Ford 
line: the low-slung, sports-type Thun- 
derbird, and the chrome-bedecked Fair- 
lane Crown Victoria. Besides that, it 
meant adding a new station wagon, and 
putting all the Ford wagons into a new 
series. 
¢ Cost—For a producer with Ford’s vol- 
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ume (about $3-billion), no one will 
even guess the number of man-hours 
involved in these years of preparation. 
l’or 1955, the cost for tool and plant 
changes alone ran “well over $100- 
million.” 

The changeover required 37,000 en- 
gineering drawings, 6,400 purchase 
orders for several billion dollars worth 
of materials and supplies. When you 
deal in such figures, you can under- 
stand why top management in the auto 
industry is so deeply involved in prod- 
uct planning. 
¢ The Start—At Ford, company execu- 
tives were pondering the general nature 
of the 1955 Ford line as far back as 
May, 1951, some three and a half vears 
ago. At that time, General Manager 
Louis Crusoe (cover), Assistant General 
Manager Robert B. McNamara, and 
other members of the staff proposed the 
“package size’’ (first step on chart). In 
the auto industry, package refers to in- 
terior dimensions and general outline 
of cars. 

By January, 1952, the package was 
approved, and the 1955 Ford was ready 
for the stylists. It took until August 


of that year to get it through the styling 
mill—the company styling department, 
Ford Div.’s styling, then Crusoe and 
the company product planning commit- 
tee (made up of nine of the chief ex- 
ecutives, including the three Ford 
brothers). 

Basic styling was approved by August, 
but refinements were made up to six 
months ago. 
¢ Doubling Up—With the design ap 
proved, things began to move along 
faster. The next two steps could be 
tackled almost simultaneously. 

As fast as clay models were approved 
for any one of the four series, templates 
of the surfaces were made, wood pat- 
terns were formed from the templates, 
and these were turned over to the tool- 
makers. 

But the body engincers started work 
on structural design even while the 
clay models were being approved. The 
enginecrs’ work, like that of the stylists, 
continued up to a few months ago. 
¢ Broadening Out—The placing of 
orders for tooling took the process out- 
side of the Ford plants. Orders for tool- 
ing, as well as for parts made from the 
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Powered by a dependable Lycoming engine, 
this executive plane cruises above 150 mph sectezen — 
—yet lands at 30 mph. High-angle climb immediately after take- 
off is characteristic of the Helio Courier. 


, . It seats four .. . is powered by Lycoming’s 
Now you can fly at 30 mph—with no danger of spin 260-h.p. air-cooled engine. 


or stall. Take off and land in the “backyard”’ space aE 
of only 75 yards. And fly completely relaxed in the 








Send for Free Booklet! ‘““Tue Lycominc 





knowledge that your power plant is a dependable Story”’. . . 40 interesting, illustrated 
F . . ; pages showing many ways Lycoming is 
air-cooled “gee from Lycoming. ready to help you. Write for it on 
ype your letterhead. 


It is small wonder that the Helio Aircraft Corporation and 
aga 


expects its advanced design plane to open up a new 








era in private flying. , 
Naturally, we are proud that once again Lycoming 
contributes to aviation progress. Perhaps we can 
also help meet your need for air-cooled power. Aiestalt Gadinns 
ht Industrial and Tank Engines 
Whatever your problem... if it can be solved by Engine Overhaul 
the assistance of any of the services listed with Generating Units 
our signature... look to Lycoming. Turbine Engineering and Research 


Engineering Design and Development 
Hardened and Ground Prec ision Parts 
Gears and Machine Parts 


FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION Complete Assemblies 
Heat-Treating and Plating 


LOOK TO 4 Steel Fabrication 
4 oO z he | Castings 


Boilers 


DIVISION OF Axe? STRATFORD, CONN. 
( See bi if ing plants in Stratford, Conn., and Williamsport, Pa. 
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Natural finish oak Plankweld is used for walls of conference room at John A. Johnson & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Large conference table is made of matching Weldwood oak plywood. 


New type paneling gives you real wood 


beauty and economy too! 


New Plankweld”® hardwood panel- 
ing has unique construction: can 
be installed without furring strips 
directly over present wall .. . 


comes pre-finished ... saves labor 


and material costs . . . minimizes 
inconvenience. 


Now you can panel your offices with 
naturally beautiful hardwoods—and 
save money too! Weldwood Plankweld 
panels (1614”’ x 8’) are secured to wall 
with special clips; they need no furring 


and can be placed right over your 


present walls. You can re-do offices 
with the permanent beauty of real 
wood in a few hours. And modern 


Weldwood production methods bring 
you hardwood paneling at a lower 


initial cost than ever before! 


Plankweld is pre-finished expertly by 


craftsmen who know and love fine 
wood. There’s no on-the-job staining 
or waxing; as soon as the panels are 
up, the job’s done. 


Low maintenance. Plankweld needs 
only an occasional waxing to keep alive 


the soft gleam of fine polished wood. 
And don’t forget that periodic redecorat- 
ing expenses are completely eliminated ! 


Lifetime guarantee. Every panel of 
Plankweld—and all Weldwood panel- 
ing—is unconditionally guaranteed for 
the life of the building in which it is 
installed. 


Choice of beautiful woods. Plankweld 
is available in Korina®, Philippine Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, Oak, Birch and Hon- 
duras Mahogany. These woods offer a 
wide range of color and tone to form 
fine backgrounds for any decorating 
scheme or type of furnishings. 


Send coupon for free sample of Plank- 
weld and further information, or call 
any of the 73 United States Plywood 
or U.S.-Mengel Plywoods showrooms 
located in principal cities. 





No face nailing: metal 
clips hold Plankweld 
panels in place. Edge- 
grooved panels overlap 
to hide clips. 





















<* i £ 
<Weldwood= 


WELDWOOD 


Plankweld Paneling 
A Product of 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. BW-11-13-54 


Please send me a free sample of new Plankweld paneling 
and brochure showing beautiful woods available. 














chase office, headed by A. E. Conn, 
Conn has 25 purchasing agents and 
senior buyers, divided into departments 
for machined parts, stamped parts 
service parts, trim materials, and special 
assemblers. 

hese buyers have lists of 4,000 ap 
proved Ford suppliers. They asked for 
bids on the 8,250 parts in the Ford ca 
(3,000 new parts in the 1955 models), 
«as well as on the tooling and thousands 
of other items required to produce 
a Car. 

[he orders placed at this stage in. 
clude the entire quantity of parts Ford 
intends to purchase for its model run, 
Fabrication orders, however, are issued 
later by the production control office, 
as is common practice in the industry 
(BW —Oct.23'54,p72). 
¢ Range—Before the buying for the 
1955 models was over, Conn’s purchas 
ing office issued 6,400 orders, covering 
4,400 shipping items (some items were 
ordered from more than one supplier). 
Ford Co. manufacturing divisions pro 
duce 800 of these items; outside ven- 
dors are responsible for the remaining 
3,600. Conn’s agents placed single or- 
ders for the 1955 Fords ranging from 
staples for upholstery at 24¢ per 1,000, 
up to one order for tires amounting to 
$45-million. 

Conn’s men work constantly with 
one eve on the calendar. The trans 
mission order was placed first, 23 
months ahead of introduction. Engine 
orders (to the company’s Engine Di.) 
went out 17 months in advance; rear 
axles, 16 months; major stamping dies, 
14 months; bumper impact bars, 11 
months; trim cloth and die castings, 
seven months. 
¢ Plant Changes—All through the stv: 
ing, clay model approval, and body en 
gineering periods, General Manufactur- 
ing Manager Max L. Wiesmver’s office 
had been the focal point. While one 
part of Wiesmvyer’s organization was 
making die models, another group was 
determining what kind of new assembly 
tools and fixtures would be needed. In 
the case of the 1955 Ford, the changes 
in assembly plants were considerable. 

At the time the package size was 
being determined, Ford Div.’s facilities 
also were reviewed. Design work on 
facilities began about 18 months ago. 
\long about last January conversion of 
the plants began, where it was possible 
to make the change without interfering 
with production of 1954 cars. 

All told, there were 570 major 4x 
tures changed in 16 car and one truck 
assembly plants. All plants got new 
press welders for floor pans and instr 
asembly plants. All plants got new 
tire-mounting equipment for tubeless 
tires. Fourteen plants adopted a new 





tools, are placed by Ford Div.’s pu 








method of assembling the front sus 
pension (the Chicago plant had prt 
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sharp ’n shiny... made in U.S.A. 











Fine stainless steel cutlery and utensils add to Dad’s 
fun on his holiday-in-the-kitchen . . . just as they make 
Mother’s daily tasks easier and faster. 


But don’t be fooled by fancy foreign labels when you 
shop for cutlery. Make sure it’s American-made stain- 
less cutlery ...the finest in the world. Then you'll 
have stainless knives with a tough, razor-sharp edge 
that lasts longer. And, of course, stainless keeps bright 
and shiny through many years of hard use. 


There’s good reason for the superior quality of 
American stainless steel cutlery. Crucible and other 
leading American producers of stainless steels have 
spent many millions of dollars on research, modern 
equipment, and special mills . . . all designed to bring 
you the best stainless steels possible. 


So next time you buy cutlery make sure it’s American. 
stainless ... you just can’t buy better. 


C 4 U C i F LE} first name in special purpose steels 








Sine 








steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. * SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. * PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. * SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. * TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN * NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 














industry's Pull 
is toward the Ohio 


B&O’s locating a 2500 acre site for a mammoth 
aluminum sheet and foil mill near Ravenswood, West Virginia further 
underscores the trend toward this land of Big Opportunities. A billion dollars 
in recent new plants proves it! 








Here’s a land of big sites, atop extensive natural resources, with an 
abundance of power and people, close by America’s prime markets. You 
know about the big, basic plants already in the area—smaller neighboring 
sites, too, are ready! The Nation’s first ISOCYANATE plant, at Natrium, 
just announced, located on one of them. 


We want your plant here! B&O has “‘know-how”’ on location and sites. 
Look them over!—on the ground, or at your desk with our new airviews 
plus 3-dimensional color. Ask our man! 


Contact B&O plant location men at: 
New York 4 Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2.  DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 WAbash 2-221] 


Those who KNOW use the BaO! 
Constantly —better! 








viously made the change). The Twin 
Cities plant installed an entire new 
paint system. ‘The Buffalo plant moved 
the service dock to another building 
and moved the body assembly from the 
second to the first floor. Other plants 
also made major changes. 

¢ Prototypes and Pilots—More than a 
year ago, Wiesmyer’s engineering peo- 
ple had hammered out with Kirksite 
dies and wooden forms an engineering 
prototvpe of the 1955 car, and had it 
1unning around the company test track 
at Dearborn. Other prototypes fol 
lowed. In September, roughly six weeks 
ahead of the start of production, 12 
passenger cars and five trucks were run 
down the assembly line as 1955 pilot 
models. ‘Then service parts to stock 
dealers went into production. 

e Rolling—Finally, in the last week of 
October, the 16 assembly plants all 
started producing the 1955 cars. That 
was three and one-half years after work 
began on the package—two years, two 
months after first styling approval—one 
and a half years after tooling began—10 
working days after the last 1954 car 
had been completed. In another 10 
days, the schedule called for all plants 
to be at peak production. 

In December, Ford Div. expects to 
turn out 140,000 passenger cars—more 
cars and more series of cars than ever 
before in its history. That’s the founda- 
tion of Crusoe’s confidence that he can 
produce with the best of the industry. 


a 


2. 
Pm. my) 





s. 'Re < z ee wet ae = 
Cost Consciousness 
By “price tagging” all production 


cquipment and tools, Clark Equip 
ment Co. has been able to reduce 
breakage expenses by 20% at its Battle 
Creek (Mich.) plant. ‘The company 
found that workers were more careful 
when they were reminded that a ma 
chine cost $22,000 or that reamers cost 
as much as $18.72 each. Machine 
down time for maintenance and repail 
has also been reduced substantially. 
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and farther into the ground, steel 
companies are having to meet the 
need for new and stronger equipment. 
At Jones & Laughlin’s new division, 
they're turning out . 


‘ts to 
-more 
| ever 
unda- 
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stry. 


High-Tensile 


Last week in Aliquippa, Pa., a new 
department of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. started production of a high- 
strength steel tube for the oil industry 
(pictures). 

J&L’s new unit—the Seamless Tube 
Specialties Dept.—was set up to meet 
the demands of a small, but growing oil 
market. Its production will consist 
of two kinds of tube: (1) seamless tube 
with a tensile strength of 80,000 psi., 
and (2) seamless tube with a tensile 
strength of 110,000 psi. 

Compared with most oil tubing, 
that’s extremely high strength. But 
it must be high for its market: the deep 
well. In the past 10 years, oil wells 
in the U.S. have bored deeper and 
deeper into the earth. In some areas, 
the 10,000-ft. well is common. 

Because of this trend to depth, and 
because of the high-strength require- 
ments of off-shore drilling, the oil in- 












ction dustry is asking for high-strength tubes. 
quip- * Steel’s Answer—J&L’s new plant fol- 
ee lows the steel industry’s approach to 
sattle meeting the demand. Such com- 
bors panies in the industry as National 
iret Tube Div. of U.S. Steel Corp., Na- 
a tional Supply Co., and Colorado Fuel 
‘ies Iron Corp. have been producing 
je tube in much the same way. 

—- By wedding this process to its new 
y- plant, J&L. expects to become competi- 
1954 
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As the search for oil burrows farther 


Tube for Deep Drilling 


tive with these companies, because it 
gives the company facilities to produce 
a carbon steel] tube with a_ tensile 
strength that was formerly unattain- 
able. For example, the 80,000-psi. tube 
—now made of carbon stecl—used to be 
made of an alloy grade. Steel com- 
panies had to use such alloying mate- 
rials as manganese, molybdenum, and 
chromium to meet the 80,000-psi. 
strength requirement. 

Even with those alloys, it was almost 
impossible to produce tubing with a 
tensile strength of 110,000 psi. Now, 
with their new producing units, the 
steel companies say they can see a 
little beyond 110,000 psi—if the oil 
industry demands still higher strengths. 
¢ Process—The heart of any of these 
units is a gas-fired furnace (picture). 
The tube is fed into it, heated to about 
1,650F. When it comes out of the 
furnace, it is cooled suddenly in a water 
spray. This makes the tube very hard 
and brittle. 

To take out the brittleness, the tube 
goes from the water spray to a second 
furnace for heat-treating. By gentle 
reheating, the quench-hardened steel 
is tempered to restore ductility and 
toughness. 

From the second furnace, the tube 
passes over a cooling bed, through a 
machine that sizes it to exact diameter. 


Finally, it is straightened, threaded, 
and stored to await shipment. 

¢ Future—When you see the change 
that’s taking place in the oil fields to- 
day, it’s easy to understand why the 
tube producers are willing to invest 
big sums to turn out a rather special 
ized product. J&L’s new plant, for 
example, represents an investment of 
close to $5-million. 

At the moment, about one-fifth of 
the tube market is interested in tubing 
with a tensile strength of 80,000 psi 
or higher. In the next few years, that 
segment is likely to get larger—as oil 
companies go deeper into the earth 
Some wells today go to depths of three 
and four miles. 
e¢ Demands—Every deep well—over 10, 
000 ft.—makes terrific demands on the 
tubing that carries the oil to the surface. 
A deep well seldom goes straight down 
It may be shaped like a corkscrew, or 
it may be several hundred feet off per 
pendicular by the time it reaches the 
oil deposit. 

One way to strengthen the tube is 
to make it thicker. But that’s imprac- 
tical, because the thicker tubing is 
heavier—which adds to the stress at 
the bottom of the well. The alterna- 
tive is to build up strength metallurgi- 
cally, using the quench and temper 
process. 
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: wit cates & 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: 


marble 





Harrison & Abramovitz, Architects 


not 10%, Mr. Zeckendorf! 2% is plenty! 


We agree with Mr. Zeckendorf that it’s worth 
10% of a job to achieve the distinction that 
enables the initial 90% to sell itself.* But if 
you can get the effect with less than 2% why 
spend more? The thousands.of feet of beau- 
tiful marble used in the Alcoa Building in 
Pittsburgh actually cost only 1.7% of the total 
construction cost. 


And that is the story of marble. It does two 
big things for every construction job, whether 
it’s new building or remodeling. First, it sells 
the job, as no other material can: sells it to the 
owner, to the tenants, to the public. Second, it 
completes the job, in beauty, with economy, 
and for long years of low-cost service. 


Literature Available FREE 

“Proof that Marble Costs less . . .” 
“Marble Forecast, 1954-1955” 
“Marble in the Bank” 


|strrure OF America INC. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE MOUNT VERNON. NEW YORK 





*As discussed in Architectural Forum, June, 1953, pg 151 
by William Zeckendorf, Pres., Webb & Knapp, Realtors. 











PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





The welder in the picture is trying out 
a new are welding process developed 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp. It is 
said to be 15% to 20% faster than 
other processes, 25% to 50% cheaper. 
* 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas, 
has landed a $45-million Navy contract 
to build a new carrier-based jet fighter, 
the F8U-1. 
& 


Monsanto Chemical Co. will shift pro-' 
duction of certain phosphates from its 
plant in Alabama to the one at Everett, 
Mass. Monsanto says it wants to make 
more use of its New England facilities. 
Also, the switch will bring the products 
closer to their market. 
s 


Small companies in the Hudson River 
region that don’t have sufficient re 
search facilities can take their problems 
to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. Some of the technological 
services that RPI will offer in its new 
program are operations research, process 
analysis, industrial management. 
6 


General Aniline & Film Corp. started 
construction last week of $6-million 
chemical plant at Calvert City, Ky. 
When completed next year, the plant 
will be the first in the U.S. to produce 
chemical products developed from 
acetylene at elevated pressures. 
e 


A $25-million industrial center 1s 
planned for Milwaukee. It will spread 
over 102 acres, will be served by two 
major railroads. The center, to be 
known as Milwaukee Industrial Park, 
will be devoted chiefly to heavy indus 
try, light manufacturing, wholesale dis 
tributing and warehousing. 
+ 


Firestone says it will produce more than 
l-million tubeless tires this month. By 
























early 1955, this rate will be substan 
tially increased, says Lee R. Jackson. 
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DIET... Many diabetics can success- 
fully control their condition by following a 
carefully regulated but varied and nutri- 
tious diet. There is one basic rule, however, 
that all diabetics must observe—they must 
restrict their intake of those foods that read- 
ily change to sugar in the body. 


EXERCISE .. . In the successful treat- 
ment of diabetes, exercise is essential be- 
cause it helps keep blood sugar at a safe 
level. In other words, exercise helps “burn 
up” sugars and starches so that they do 
not accumulate in the system and cause 
distressing symptoms. 

INSULIN .. . This substance is indis- 
pensable in those cases of severe diabetes 
that cannot be controlled by diet and exer- 
cise. Thanks to the development of in- 
creasingly effective forms of insulin . . . as 
well as greater knowledge of the disease 
resulting from continued research . . . dia- 
betes can generally be controlled more 
Successfully than ever before. 


COPYRIGHT 1954—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


It is estimated that one million Ameri- 
cans are known to have diabetes today. By 
faithfully cooperating with their doctors in 
using the three keys to diabetes control, 
most diabetics .. . young and old... . can 
usually Jive full and active lives. What a 
contrast between this bright outlook and 
the old days when so little could be done 
to save diabetics! 


Studies indicate that millions of our peo- 
ple, who do not have diabetes now, are 
likely to develop it some time in the future. 
This is why it is so important to know the 
following facts: 


1. You are more likely to develop diabetes 
a. the disease has occurred in your 
family 


5. you are middle-aged and 
overweight. 


2. You should suspect diabetes if. . . 
a. you notice weight loss despite con- 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
he 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
# 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 1154-S 


Name 













stant hunger and high food con- 
sumption 

b. you feel constantly fatigued, thirsty, 
or urinate excessively. 

Early in its course, diabetes may cause 
no symptoms at all. In fact, it may pro- 
gress silently and damage your health be- 
fore you are aware of it. This points up the 
necessity of regular medical examinations. 
The earlier diabetes is discovered and 
treated, the better are the chances to bring 
it under control. 


Fortunately, tests for diabetes detection 
are simple, speedy and painless. Everyone 
should have periodic health examinations 

. including urinalysis. If the test shows 
sugar, your doctor can make further exam- 
inations which tell whether you have dia- 
betes. If you have the disease, you and your 
doctor can work together to help control 
it. With proper precautions, your chances 
of living long, happily and usefully are 
unusually good today. 
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POWER SHOWS THE WAY 
TO PROFITS 
—IN PHILADELPHIA 


21 


NATIONAL 
POWER SHOW 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
POWER AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 1954 





There are many ways to in- 
crease profits in plant opera- 
tion and Power plays a big 
part. Top Management and its 
representatives will welcome 
this opportunity to learn of the 


latest advances in industrial 
science. 
Economical power genera- 


tion, distribution and use; new 
means of reducing mainte- 
nance, increasing efficiency and 
improving product design — 
you can personally discuss these 
subjects with the technical per- 
sonnel of nearly 300 leading 
power equipment manufactur- 
ers — and all under one roof. 


In only five days of obser- 
vation, you can develop ideas 
adaptable to your plant oper- 
ation that ordinarily take 
months of research, Capitalize 
on research already done and 
benefit by the profitable results. 


Because of the concentration 
of new developments, you can 
easily compare the value of 
competitive products, saving 
costly time-consuming compar- 
isons at a later date. 


Plan now to attend. Be sure 
to bring your associates. 


Write early for hotel reservations and 








advance registration 


Under the auspices of the ASME 


Management: INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION CO. 
480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 






Plastic Roll for Tin Mill 

The man in the picture is machining 
the surface of a plastic-covered steel roll. 
When he has finished it to a specified 
diameter, the roll will go into a tinplate 
mill, where long sheets of tin will move 
over it at a mile per minute. 

Put a series of these rollers together, 
turn them as you would a series of 
washing machine wringers, and you 
have the working elements of a tinplat- 
ing operation. The tin mill that uses 
the roller in the picture will start out 
with a strip of black steel plate. One 
set of rollers will pull it through a bath 
to remove foreign particles. Another 
set will pull it back and forth through 
an electrolytic solution. This will give 
the plate its glossy tin surface. 

Up to now, most tin mills have used 
rubber-covered rolls for these operations. 
But because of the high speed at which 
the sheet moves—which makes the rub- 
ber hot—and the exposure to acids in 
the plating process, the rubber surfaces 
have to be replaced every few weeks. 

The plastic roll, announced this week 
by Synthane Corp., plastics producer of 
Oaks, Pa., is said to last three times as 
long as a rubber roll. That’s because 
the plastic is more resistant to acids. 
Also, it is not apt to pick up particles 
that would chip its surface, because it 
is non-magnetic and anti-static. 

Synthane says that the roll’s surface 
toughness has another advantage: It 
eliminates the patterns that show up 
in a piece of tinplate when a piece of 
rubber has been picked up during the 
plating process. These particles adhere 
to the surface, prevent the soluble tin 
from being deposited on the steel. 
¢ Source: Synthane Corp., Oaks, Pa. 


For Dripless Painting 


A paint roller that doesn’t spray or 
drip was announced this week by No- 


Spray FoM Rubber Roller Co., ‘Fond 














du Lac, Wis. The company says yoy 
can paint a room without bothering to 
cover the rugs and furniture. 
Designed to work with water-soluble 
(rubber-based) paints, the roller itself 
is made of foam rubber. It cannot be 
used with paints that are not water 
soluble, because the roller would be 
damaged if it were cleaned with turpen. 
tine 
[he company says the new rolle 
holds more paint than rollers made of 
mohair or lamb’s wool; and no matter 
how saturated it gets, the paint won't 
spray off. Retail: $2.98. 
¢ Source: No-Spray FoM Rubber Co, 
17-19 W. Second St., Fond du La. 
Wis 


Photo-Finish Marker 


Phe small name plates in the picture 
above are made of aluminum. They are 
produced in much the same way that 
ordinary snapshots are developed. 

he technique, called Metalphoto, i 
a development of Metalphoto Cor, 


Cleveland. According to the company, 
you can produce anything from an i 
strument panel gauge to an outdoor 


poster by this process—and you don't 
need anything more than the blank 
aluminum plates, which Metalphoto 


makes, and standard darkroom equip 
ment. 
he process goes like this: You take 
film negative of whatever you wanl 
to reproduce, put it on top of the blank 
plate. The plate is exposed for about 
10 sec. Then it is immersed in water, 


pulled out and developed in Kodak 
D-19 or an equivalent chemical bath 
for 2 min. 

Next, the plate is immersed in a not 
hardening fixing bath for 2 min., pulle 
out, and washed again in water. Finally, 
to seal the image under a hard layer 0 
oxide, the plate is boiled in water for 
30 min. This last step is the only oper 
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Why leading electric 
blanket makers use Plaskon’ 


General Electric, Northern and Univer- 
sal, 3 of the nation’s leading manufac- 
turers of electric blankets, had very good 
teasons for selecting PLASKON Urea 
molding compounds for their control 
housings. They wanted them to be at- 
‘active, dust-resistant and durable. They 
Wanted a plastic that would be easy to 
mold, and that could be made in a wide 
Tange of “fashion-right” colors. And fi- 
tally, they liked the added safety factor 


of the superior insulating qualities offered 
by PLASKON Ureas. Result: PLASKON 
Ureas met the specifications required. It 
was a natural choice for the job. 

If you are looking for a plastic with 
outstanding electrical properties and an 
unlimited range of non-fading colors, why 
not inquire about PLASKON Urea mold- 
ing compounds? Our technical service 
staff is always ready to discuss your 
specific problems with you. 


Call the 
Plaskon man 


*PLASKON is the registered trade mark for 
plastics and resins made by Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion, New York 6, New York. 





SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA | 


You are always close to Continental Can with its = 
82 plants in the United States, Canada and Cube, 
17 field research laboratories and 66 sales offices. 








National Tuna Week is November 5-14 


WHY EVERY WEEK IS TUNA WEEK 


Outside the people who catch and pack 
them, very few Americans have ever laid 
eyes on a tuna. In other countries, these 
tasty fish have been eaten fresh—even 
raw—for centuries. But tuna was a virtu- 
ally unknown food here until a venture- 
some packer thought of packaging them 
in convenient cans. 

That was in the early 1900's. Ten years 
went by before large-scale canning began. 
Only then could the average person taste 
the delights of a tuna-on-rye sandwich, a 
tuna salad, or a tuna casserole. 

Now Americans are eating about 480 
million cans of tuna annually. To provide 
this vast harvest of albacore, yellowfin, 
skipjack, bluefin—and their cousins, bonito 


TINENTAL 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


and yellowtail—hardy bait and seine fish- 
ermen are hunting the Pacific as far as 
Ecuador and Peru. 

A tuna clipper with full cargo will bring 
in several hundred tons of refrigerated 
fish. Within a day, all will be cleaned, 
cooked, packed, and on their way. The 
cans may come from any of six Continental 
plants in tuna territory. Like all the great 
variety of containers Continental pro- 
duces, theyll be tailor-made to fit the 
needs of the product, the packer, and the 
consumer. 

In November of each year, food stores 
everywhere celebrate National Tuna 
Week. Actually, for a long time now, the 
tin can has made every week Tuna Week. 


CAN COMPANY 


100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Continental Can Company of Canada Limited, Montreal 


STEEL PANS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC BOTTLES 





DECOWARE 





This is the PAYOFF... 
when you’re carrying PAYLOADS 





First cost doesn’t mean much when you're talking about 

truck trailers or railroad coaches made of Allegheny Metal. 

In such uses, this time-tested stainless steel begins to pay you 

back right away. It’s so strong that there's far less dead weight, 

and correspondingly more payload. It saves on maintenance—it saves 
on fuel . . . and mo other metal can match stainless steel for ability to take 


a beating, laugh off corrosion and last almost infinitely in service. 


Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


Allegheny Metal 


Warchouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 











In fact, wherever you use it, stainless costs you less in the long run . 





























pays you a profit. There’s many an advantage waiting for you in Allegheny 
Metal—let us help you secure them. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
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shot development. 
eSource: Metalphoto Corp., 2903 E. 
79 St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


3D in the Parlor 


For home movie fans, G. Galef & 
Sons, New York importers, will intro- 
duce a lens next week that is said to 
add a third dimension to picture view- 
ing. 
The lens was invented by the Dutch 
sientist, Prof. Albert Bouwers. It is 
being manufactured by the Old Delft 
Co., Delft, Holland. 

You attach it to the camera when 
shooting, transfer the same lens to the 
projector when showing the pictures. 
For 8 mm. film, the lens retails for 
$75. A 16 mm. lens is also available; 
retail: $125. 
eSource: G. Galef & Sons, 85 Cham- 
bers St., New York, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Alifting device for flat, nonporous ma- 
terials such as TV tubes, sheet metal, 
ad plate glass has been announced by 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York. Instead of slings or hooks, the 
device uses a vacuum cup that attaches 
to the moving object. ‘The compressed 
air that operates the hoist creates the 
vacuum. 

* 
A grease thickener that is said to make 
automobile greases stand up better un- 
der both high-temperature and low- 
temperature operation was announced 
last week by du Pont’s Petroleum Lab- 
oratory, Deepwater, N. J. 

a 
Glass golf clubs: Golfcraft, Inc., Es- 
condido (Calif.) manufacturer of golf 
cubs, is producing irons and woods 
with fibrous glass shafts. 


9 
For trucks, more plastic: Clearfield Plas- 
tics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa., has introduced 
a plastic truck roof that is said to be 
able to withstand sledgehammer blows 
without denting. It weighs one-third 
%much as a steel roof of the same size. 
& 
A totary troweling machine that is said 
to reduce the time required to surface a 
floor with concrete has been announced 
by the Stow Mfg. Co., 443 State St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
° 
Anew cutting torch that slices through 
steel with a 5,500F flame has been an- 
nounced by Worcester Taper Pin Co., 
#] Lagrange St., Worcester, Mass. It 
Said to be the first to use gasoline or 
taphtha instead of gas. The manufac- 
tet says that it is faster, more eco- 
tomical than conventional types. 
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*29,000 


...and so was one 





missing 


of our trusted employees! 


(Based on Company File #130975) 


We thought ourselves pretty good 
judges of character. But how wrong 
we were! 

You see, we hired a woman for a 
job that included handling cash and 
doing bookkeeping. She was mar- 
ried. Had three children—all in 
school. Last job in the East. 

She seemed capable and we had 
no reason to question her honesty, 
so we took her on. That turned out 
to be a mistake. 


Stories like this are not unusual. 


A routine audit eight months 
after she came with us disclosed 
many irregularities in her accounts. 
We started an investigation. But the 
woman and her family suddenly 
disappeared. 

It didn’t take long to find out 
why. She had been systematically 
stealing funds almost from the first 
day she started work. All told, in 
just seven months on the job, she 
had taken over $39,000! 


Pick up your newspaper, and 


there’s a good chance you'll find one like it. 
The employer never suspects—until too late. He knows most 
employees are honest. He relies on his judgment in picking 
people for positions of trust. But sometimes he picks a “bad apple.” 
Even so, he need not lose money because of employee 
dishonesty. A Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bond offers solid 
protection against that risk. It covers all employees. It pays for 
losses of money, merchandise or other company property 


stolen by any of them. 


Your Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Agent 
or your insurance broker will be glad to give you full 


details on request. 


Year in and year out you’ll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company °* 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 






Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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you save SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED PHONE BOOK 
16 seconds every time For year nearest AMPLICALL specialist, look under 


‘ “Intercommunication” in your classified phone direc- 
rbrsgasiongh THIS TIME-STUDY SAVES YOU MONEY! | ) @22"2=0%iscms 
elthaielal : — nes taken in hundreds of businesses show that an average (Pe eeessessesssesseseseeeee 
of 18 seconds is required to make an “‘inside’’ speech contact through the 
B switchboard. With AMPLICALL—your own “‘clear line” internal communica- _joenaagepteangatypingyiaaimapoge 
USINESSES tion system—you get 2-second speech contact within and between depart- p 3515-V Addison St., Chicage 18, Illinois 
ments. AMPLICALL frees busy switchboards for important outside calls— ff 
SAVE HOURS keeps personnel on the job, keeps talk terse—saves hours each day for any ’ ap Send conpiete Catal on ANTUERM. 
EACH business. AMPLICALL saves you money—pays for itself. There is a system 
to fit your special needs. Get the full facts today! 
DAY 


ELECTRONIC 


your business needs AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 























Ideal Toy Corporation 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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and Window Box packaging 
makes IDEAL toys look like more fun” 


Since its famous Teddy Bear of 1903, the name 
Ideal has meant fine toys as well as intelligent, 
aggressive merchandising. Ideal’s energetic 
chairman, Ben F. Michtom, is an advocate of 
smart packaging. He particularly favors the win- 
dow box—believing it to be the most effective 


method of achieving product visibility, economi- 
cally. 


Whenever you want to move merchandise faster, 
use the selling power of the window box to help 
you do it. But, remember this one important fact, 
any window box will do a better job with a spar- 
kling Celanese* Acetate window. Celanese Ace- 
tate actually lies flatter, resists wrinkles better, 
and stays beautifully fresh and transparent 





throughout a long shelf life. In other words, the 
Celanese Acetate window is more effective—and 
just as economical. 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Dept. 129-K, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


%% 
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PACKAGING 


FILMS 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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RECORD 
STORAGE 
a problem? 


@ Low-Cost 
® Convenient 
@ Space-savirg 


SIAXON MEE 


The only fibre-board 
DRAWER FILE 


that ‘builds its own steel 
framework as you stack it 


@ STAX ONSTEEL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 
records. Each corrugated fibre-board unit 
is complete with factory applied steel 
framework for sturdy support in rear and 
front. Interlock side-by-side and stack 
to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 
illustrated—$4.70 per unit, slightly 
higher south and west. 









Clip this ad to your letterhead 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1 Tells how long to keep records 
2 Shows best record storage methods . . . 
plus name of your nearest dealer 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Chicago 5, Ill. 


720 S. Dearborn Street * 








...ifS BIGGER 
than you think! 


Big things are going on out West—so big, it's 
hard to realize how drastically they will affect 
YOUR business plans. A reliable forecast indi- 
cates that California alone will account for over 
One quarter of the total U. S. population in- 
crease between 1950 and 1960. 

Are you prepared for this rich, new market? 
The best solution is a plant in Santa Clara 
County, California—at the population and dis- 
tribution CENTER of the West. 


WRITE TODAY for the free booklet, **32 Billiton 

Dollar Market.”’ See why a Santa Clara 

County plant brings you closer to greater profits. 

SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept.B -1, San Jose 14, California 





Santa Clara County 
rm 









Decentralized, YES! Isolated, NO! 





The price rise for natural rubber has 
been steep since August, though, so 
producers of synthetic are looking for 






increased demand for their commodi 
They expect to sell 550,000 or 600,00§ 
tons in 1955. 
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Shrinking Export Market for Farmers 


In August, U.S. agricultural exports 
dipped 13% below last July and 6% be- 
low August, 1953. Cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, and corn all showed declines 
from levels of August a year ago. How- 
ever, wheat exports are expected to pick 


Millions 
of pounds 
140 — 

130 — 

120 
no — 
100 — 


up again, since production in Canada 
and other foreign countries has been be- 
low 1953. Cotton sales are also expected 
soon to move ahead of year-ago levels, 
because stocks abroad have dwindled. 


Margarine production... 


..-Still going strong 









perl fee tt 


1953 
Dota: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Steady Demand 


Despite the drop in butter prices, 
margarine production has continued at a 
brisk pace this year. Clearly, consumers 
haven’t elected to buy more butter at 
the lowered price. Instead, butter has 
been going into cold storage while more 
margarine was being produced and sold. 


1954 
©BUSINESS WEEK 


At the end of September, the year’s 
margarine production totaled about 99+ 
million Ib.—nearly 6% above the fist 
nine months of 1953. For the full yeat, 
production is estimated at a record 1.3 
billion Ib.—some 242% more than 1953. 
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‘lHow to a sky-high cost 


‘ong You do it with push buttons. Overnight, you bring down one of the 
| highest costs you have — the thing that takes one dollar of every five 

that industry spends today. That’s the cost of moving things. 

What is it that makes handling so high? Three factors. The time lost 

inmoving . . . the labor wasted on lifting ... . and congestion. 

Push buttons get rid of all three — push buttons, and P&H Electric 

Hoists. No time lost now; your loads move from here to there by the 

shortest route there is: a straight line. No labor wasted; thumb pressure 

does all the lifting. No congestion; this is the modern way of handling — 

i “Thru-the-Air!” 

It's a way that will work for you. 


> 





35 WEEK 

THE P&H HEVI-LIFT takes loads up to 15 tons. Moves them 

swiftly, silently, “Thru-the-Air.” Up and down, back and 

forth, all at the touch of buttons. Installation is fast and 

easy: on hook, jib, or trolley, as the job requires. If you’d P aiiitas 
p year's like to lower your handling costs, and quickly . . . Lot Wy P>4 
nut 995- 
~“HARNI HFEGER 
all year, CORPORATION 
ord 1.% MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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Making Decisions by Math - 


@ Electronic computers are giving management a 


tool for tackling operating problems scientifically. 


@ They're helping to boost a new management job 


that's rapidly developing use of scientific logic and mathe- 


matics to plan operation of a business as a whole. 


@ Called operations research, it's just a baby, but 


growing into a weighty member of the family. 


Within the next couple of years more 
and more companies will be joining the 
parade of firms that have purchased ex- 
pensive, high-speed electronic calcula- 
tors for use in the daily operations of 
business (BW—Jul.24'54,p58). 

Just in the past couple of months, a 
handful ‘of compamies—U.S. Steel, 
du Pont, to name a couple—have trum- 
peted their acquisition of these clec- 
tronic brains. The latest: the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. 

There’s a lot more behind the advent 
of these machines in business than their 
ability to take over routine paper work. 
That's a big factor at the outset, it’s 
truc. 

But behind the whole trend is 
something much more important to 
management. It’s called, for want of 
a better name, operations research (BW 
—Mav30°53,p96). 
¢ How Many Cars?—Take the C&O. 
It has been getting itself ready for about 
two years for an electronic calculator. 
Staff men have been hired and trained 
both in working with computers and 
in the techniques of operations research. 
Almost immediately, the computer will 
speed up a lot of procedures. But what 
C&O hopes to do later is to use it to 
solve operating problems. 

The railroad would like to know, 
for example, how many cars its system 
should have on the rails. To do that, 
it must determine what the influence 
will be of such things as (1) a better 
method of distributing available cars; 
(2) forecasts of customer sales and how 
thev'll be shipped; (3) the impact of 
new customer facilities on the road’s 
lines; (+) what value you should place 
on customer service; (5) what part main- 
tenance of rolling stock and rights-of- 
way plays in determining how many 
cars are needed. 

Obviously, this kind of across-the- 
board figuring covers virtually every 
phase of the business. An optimum 
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solution, though, might enable C&O to 
reduce the capital required to do the 
job from $1-billion worth of equipment 
to $800-million—and perhaps do a bet- 
ter job with the reduced capital. ‘The 
return would shoot up sharply, too. 

¢ New Top Job—If you tap some of the 
thinking that’s going on in other com- 
panies today, you can see a new func- 
tion developing out of this idea of 
tackling a business as a whole unit—a 
brand new job at the top, one that’s 
someday likely to rank right along with 
production, sales, finance, and engineer- 
ing. 

As yet, it’s still pretty much in its 
infancy as far as business goes, and in 
almost every instance has yet to be inte- 
grated into the organization’s operating 
structure. For that reason, operations 
research is probably as good a designa- 
tion as can be made at the moment. 

For the layman, a definition of the 
term might be the application of scien- 
tific logic to study business operations 
as an integrated whole. 
¢ Patterns—The tab operations research 
has the virtue of putting across a couple 
of implications. 

¢ A business is a group of related 
activities which, when put together, 
produce predictable patterns of opera- 
tions. There’s enough repetitiveness— 
either obvious or latent—in such an or- 
ganization of operations to make it pos- 
sible to create models of the system. 
These kinds of models are sets of 
mathematical equations, showing rela- 
tionships and how they change under 
varying circumstances. 

¢ To discover what the patterns 
are, how they work, or what they should 
be necessitates the approach a researcher 
might adopt—observation, theory, ex- 
perimentation in the true laboratory 
sense, and, finally, testing in actual sit- 
uations. 

This concept requires a number of 
things—besides the obviously needed 


masses of data. Two requirements stand 
out most importantly: (1) development 
of a business logic, if that’s possible, 
and (2) the use of high-powered mathe. 
matics. 

e Business Universe—The natural reac. 
tion of businessmen is to object to the 
idea that business isn’t logically oper. 
ated now, or that you can reduce it to 
mathematical formulas. 

There’s a lot to be said for the other 
view, though. A businessman generally 
looks at his organization as a set of jobs 
—production, sales, finance, and others, 
The scientist, familiar with the physical 
world of natural laws, tends to see some. 
thing different—a universe of activity, 
with relations stringing these activities 
together to produce observable results, 

The scientist sees his job as twofold: 

(1) to reduce the whole process into 
quantitative and, hence, mathematical 
terms, and (2) to build from those quan- 
tities models comparable to what actu- 
ally happens. 
e Making the Models—Take a model 
for a sales pattern. This formula or 
equation might be constructed with 
numerical weights given to such factors 
as the advertising budget, product de- 
sign, competitive position of the com- 
pany in a particular market, consumer 
buying habits, availability of the prod- 
uct, brand acceptance, price, quality, 
national income, weather, the age of 
the market. 

Another model might be built to 
represent costs—what influences them 
and in what degree. It might even 
establish—when linked to other eque 
tions—that manufacturing costs are 
relatively unimportant within certain 
ranges. 

Many businessmen will object that 
there are factors in business that can’t 
be quantified. To a degree they are 
probably right, but operations research 
as it develops will be amassing data that 
will permit much more than may be 
possible today. 

Even now methods are available for 
giving number values to things con- 
sidered intangible. You may not be 
able to say how important factor A is 
in making a decision, but you can say 
factor A is greater than factor Band 
that’s a useful mathematical relation 
ship. This method is called ranking. 
¢ Policymaking—There are definite 
signs now that some companies art 
beginning to understand how all this 











fits into decision making. Management 
concedes that for lack of data and the 
inability to put that data into some pat 
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BUILT AND APPLIED BY RELIANCE 


2 








INCREASE PROFITS IN EVERY INDUSTRY 





Automation in refineries and the petro-chemical industries is 
made practical by the choice of the correct Reliance A-c. mo- 
tors. They provide unfailing power for those processes which go 
unattended hour after hour. 








Control Unit 





Adjustable-Speed 
Drive Motor 























On stamping presses Reliance VS Drives automatically pro- 
vide proper metalworking speeds on each cycle, enabling parts 
to be produced to close tolerances at fast rates of production. 


Greater machinery output .. . improved produc- 
tion efficiency .. . both result in increased profits. 
And both result from using the Tools of Automa- 
tion: Reliance electric motors, adjustable-speed 
drives, electronic controls, and applied engineer- 
ing. They’re setting new standards for low cost 
production in every industry. 


These Tools of Automation can most efficiently 
lower your costs, because they’re designed and 
applied to your specific situation. Reliance Appli- 
cation Engineers are backed by nearly 50 years’ 
experience in perfecting the drive systems that 
can help you attain the degree of automatic pro- 
duction you require. For further information, 
write for the new booklet, “The Tools of Auto- 
mation”, A-1487-D 











RELIANCE tncincenine co. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Today * * * competition-minded 


manufacturers on all sides are finding logical 
new reasons to use more and more aluminum 
sheet products. Aluminum’s ready workability, 
corrosion resistance, strength, ease of welding 
and joining, and the way it lends itself to sur- 
face finishes of distinction—all very often 
combine to make it first choice in metals. 


Revere can supply you, not only with a full 
line of aluminum sheet products, but with 
aluminum tube, extruded products, electrical 
bar, forgings and rolled shapes of the finest 
quality. Added to these are Revere’s renowned 
copper and brass products which have been 
staples of American industry for more than 
100 years. 


REVERE KNOWS ITS A-B-C’s 


Why not add the Revere A-B-C’s to your 
own alphabet of manufacturing knowledge 
and experience? Call Revere NOW. Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated, Founded by 
Paul Revere in 1801, Executive Offices: 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ELECTRIC! INSTANT! POSITIVE! 
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336 Kercheval Avenue 
Detroit 15, Michigan 













There's 


in the air... 


profit 


..WITH wincy 


An executive 


in the air... 


uincy 
can sometimes smell the profit 
the kind of profit that comes 


from a lower cost means of operating a hoist, 


controlling a 


your product . 


cut down ma 


power shovel or spray-painting 
by letting compressed air 
n hours, eliminate costly meth- 


ods and speed up output. 





Send for “AIR MAKES THINGS HUM” telling about 
compressed air applications. Write Dept. W-60. 


Compressed air yields 
more for your factory 
operating dollar. And 
to realize the most for 
your compressor out- 
lay, look to a Quincy 
Compressor. It’s hardly 
noticeable in the budg- 
et, doesn’t take up much 
floor space, but delivers 
a steady air supply. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


Quincy, Illinois 


Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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tern fast enough, it has to fly either 
blind or by long-term experience that 
may or may not fit changing circum- 
stances. It intuitively weighs one factor 
against another. 

An auto maker has to balance how 
much money to spend for design appeal 
against the possibility it will increase 
the m: inufacturing problem. Is the de- 
signer or the production cost account- 
ant right, as far as best results for the 
whole business are concerned? An op- 
erations research approach would try to 
reach an optimum for design appeal 
with a minimum of cost. 

Out on the West Coast, Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp., an electronics com- 
pany, has set up an operations research 
unit for consulting purposes. It is 
tackling a banking problem: how to 
maximize yields while minimizing risks. 
For a utility, it is working out a long- 
range automation program so as to be 
certain that one costly step doesn’t 
make another obsolete. 

The factors one has to consider in 
such a divergent set of business prob- 
lems are, the mathematicians say, sus- 
ceptible to logical model building. 

In other words, operations research 
ultimately hopes to add up everything 
that might influence a decision—and 
then play it on a calculator to see how 
it works. 
¢ Ripe—It isn’t just chance that opera- 
tions research is starting to come into 
its own at this particular time. You can 
find four good reasons why. 

e Scientists who once shunned 
what they considered the grubby busi- 
ness of making money—and stuck to 
laboratories and technological research 
—are finding that there are facets to 
business that can be intellectually satis- 
fying, not to mention profitable for 
them. 

e For some years now, manage- 
ment has been conscious that its con- 
trol over operations still has a horse-and- 
buggy speed, even with telephones, tele- 
type, reports, and decentralized organi- 
zations. Sheer bigness, a market that 
dwarfs former days, and a variety of 
products under one roof obviously re- 
quire new approaches to organization. 
On top of this, management sees loom- 
ing on the horizon a degree of auto- 
matic production that will multiply the 
problems of matching business deci- 
sions with changing situations. 

¢ Today, management is able to 
gather bundles of statistics; but it senses 
that they haven’t yet been put to full 
use. 


. . . Operations research ultimately hopes to add up 
everything that might influence a decision—and then 
play it on a calculator to see how it works... 
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MATHEMATICS starts on p. 104 


e Finally, there are now the high. 
speed computers. They’ve only beal 
available to industry for a couple of 
years. 

Put these elements together and you 
have the foundation of this new busi- 
ness function of gathering, relating, and 
applying logical interpretations to 
masses of data, to aid management in 
making decisions. 
¢ How Far?—U p to now, operations te- 
search has been used primarily to solve 
particular problems—in marketing, pro- 
duction, communications. 

Beyond this, many in the field hope 
that eventually there will emerge from 
all the experimentation and testing a 
body of laws for an industrial organiza. 
tion that holds true in any given set of 
circumstances. 

For example, it might determine a 
universal optimum for investment of 
capital in a market with any given 
stage of saturation. 

Such laws, some believe, will reduce 
to a fraction the effort now required to 
contro] a large organization. 

Whether there are such laws of busi- 
ness organization the operations re- 
search people will have to prove, of 
course. Skeptics doubt the possibility, 
since mathematics applied outside the 


natural sciences frequently becomes 
simply a form of shorthand for the ob 
vious. As such, it can be a handy tool, 


but it doesn’t create laws of manage- 
ment 

¢ Step by Step—Even those who are 
most excited by the idea of applying 
science to general management prob 
lems agree it will be years—at least a 
decade—before business fully recognizes 
operations research as a major business 
function. 

The first steps have been taken- 
using knowledge the scientists acquired 
from their work for the armed forces 
in logistics and weapons evaluation. 
The next step will be more funda 
mental research into how business op- 
erates. Out of this, the scientists be- 
lieve, will come the final step—new 
methods designed specifically for ana 
lyzing a business. 

Once business sees that operations 
research must attain organization status, 
the job of the scientist will be mach 
simpler in educating operating people 
about what they can do. 

On the other hand, the scientists 
have to learn where they can and where 
they can’t expect to apply the mathe- 
matical laws they know so well to essen- 
tially social situations. 
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A friendly “Thank You” 
by Long Distance means a lot 





When an order comes in from an out-of-town customer, 
he’ll appreciate your calling to say, “Thanks.” 

You can assure him the order will be handled 
promptly. Let him know when you plan to ship. See 
if there’s anything else you can do to be of service. 

Perhaps he overlooked ordering some items. Or, 
maybe a larger quantity would give him a more favor- 
able unit price. If you have some “specials,” this is 
an excellent opportunity to let him know. 

Why not try this idea on the next out-of-town or- 
ders you get? See for yourself how these “Thank 
You” Long Distance calls build good will—and bring 
more business to you. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia......... coo =SSE 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh. ...........+. 60¢ 
Dallas te Sb. Lewis... .ccscccccces oe. $1.35 
Atlanta to New York......... adararnata 

Los Angeles to Washington, D.C..... 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three min- 
utes. They do not include the federal excise tax. Long Distance rates 
are even lower after 6 o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Potter & Brumfield 


. leading manufacturer of 
relays for every electrical 
and electronic use. Design, 
engineering and production 
facilities geared to your 
individual requirements. 


7 
MINIATURIZATION 


war * 

& RUGGEDIZATION 
¥* 
ACCLIMATIZATION 

SENSITIZATION 


Vrite for Catalog No. 122 


ng complete line of P & B 


POTTER & BRUMFIELD 


PRINCETON, INDIANA 
< RB > subsidiary of 
q New York 
N.Y 


Export: 13€.40St.,N.Y., Sales Offices Principal Cities 
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OLD JOB, NEW PLACE. Donald Williams (left) was one of 130 refinery workers a 
Olean, N. Y., who mass migrated with their families to new plant on Puget Sound. 





The Perfect Gift for 
“The Man at the Top” 
FROZEN OZARK QUAIL 


If you're looking for the different gift 
for the man who has everything, here 
it is! A dozen young and tender Ozark 
quail, oven dressed and frozen. Give 
him these and you give him a gour- 
met meal he'll never forget. 


We'll deliver one dozen of these birds 
to any spot in the U. S. A. for just 
$28.00. We'll time their arrival to suit 
you. Every year we get hundreds of 
letters from givers of quail who tell 
us it’s the most successful gift they’ve 
ever found—so why not give your 
“big” customers this really royal gift? 
Expressed in Dry Ice 
Send us your gift list now. 
Price: $28.00 per dozen. Terms: 
Cash with order. Note: Mini- 
mum order of 1 dozen per 
addressee. 


LOWRANCE QUAIL FARM NO STRANGERS-The migrants had no reason to be lonely, kept bumping into old 
1730 BW ~—s—~wPicher Joplin, Mo. neighbors. The Williams meet Richard Martinez, an Olean buddy, and his wife. 
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MOST HOUSES on the market were new, in the $10,000-plus category. Here an agent 
shows the Williams through a house. Their transplanted baby seems to approve. 


Refinery Workers Harken 
To Call of Westward Ho! 


The Conestoga wagon went to its re- 
ward years ago, but the romance in 
“heading west” has changed far less 
than have the means of getting there. 

The big difference, however, as the 
young couple pictured above will 
testify, is that these days the trek west- 
ward is often promoted, arranged, and 
paid for by the corporation a man works 
for. That’s what happened in the case 
of the Donald Williams and over a hun- 
dted other families. And it got their 
company Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
out of a difficult spot. 

Until a few weeks ago, the Williams 

ily lived in Olean, in western New 
York, where Donald was employed as 
a helper at Socony’s 75-year-old refinery. 
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Now, they are living in Ferndale, 
Wash., 100 miles north of Seattle on 
Puget Sound and the home of the 
brand new Ferndale Mobilgas refinery, 
property of General Petroleum Corp., 
Socony’s wholly owned operating sub- 
sidiary on the West Coast. 
¢ Background—Here’s how it 
about. 

For several years at Olean, the 
Vacuum refinery (a name that goes 
back to the days when it was operated 
by Vacuum Oil Co., before that com- 
pany and Socony joined) had been 
losing business. It wasn’t as competi- 
tive as it had once been, and it pro- 
duced not gasoline but lubricating oils, 
greases, and specialty packing, operating 
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PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 


Use Dennison 
made-to-order 


TAGS + LABELS 


CREATIVE DESIGN + TYPOGRAPHY 
POINT-OF-SALE IDEAS 
HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTION 


One price for the entire job... 
when you order from Dennison. 



































“They’re wasting money —a Cyclone Fence 
and a watchman!” 


YOUR LOCAL BURGLAR can vouch for 
the fact that Cyclone Fence — all by 
itself—will keep intruders away from 
your property. That’s just one reason 
why Cyclone is the most widely used 
property protection fence in the entire 
world. 

You can buy cheaper fence than 
Cyclone, but it will cost more in the 
long run. Cyclone contains nothing but 


brand-new, top-quality material. The 
chain link fabric is woven from heavy 
steel wire—galvanized after weaving to 
prevent cracks that encourage rust. 
Erection is handled by full-time, well- 
trained experts, so you can be sure of a 
fence that stays taut and trim. 
Cyclone engineers will be glad to 
help you solve your fencing problems. 
Meanwhile, send for the free booklet. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 







It’s free. 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 4114 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 
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. Olean employeg 
picked four couples to reg 
onnoiter Ferndale . . .” 











REFINERY WORKERS starts on p, ] 











on oil from the Bradford (Pa.) fieg 
Last spring, Socony directors decided 
was time to close down the Olean gp 
ciation. 

There was, as in all such cag 
(BW-—Jul.31°54,p70) the immedig 
problem of personnel. Socony eq 
ployed around 350 people at Oleg 
many of them skilled workers, middi 
aged and with large families. Soeg 
knew that clumsy handling of the sity 
tion would be sure to backfire. But 3§ 
is a lot of people to spread around. 
e New Refinery—This is where Soeg 
got its big break. On the West Co 
General Petroleum was preparing 
step up operations in the Northwest 
meet a growing demand for gasoli 
No oil company had a refinery in { 
Oregon-Washington area, _althou 
Phillips Petroleum once operated) 
small one at Spokane. GP's only 
finery was far to the south at Torreng 
Calif., near Los Angeles. 

[he management at General Pet 
ileum decided to build the refinery @ 
Ferndale. It has two possible sour 
of crude. A branch of the Tram 
Mountain Pipe Line, which cami 
crude from Edmonton, Alberta, to Van- 
couver, takes off at Sumas, Wash., and 
runs to the Ferndale refinery. Also, 
tankers can come from California or ( 
foreign oil fields and tie up at Fem 
dale’s wharf. ( 

At the time Socony decided to clox 
Olean, General Petroleum was figuring 
it would get Ferndale into operation 
this fall, bringing in a cadre of 65 super 
visory people from Torrence and other 
refineries and training the balance 
(around 260 people) locally. 

Socony’s decision changed all this 
Before the directors in New York made 
their public announcement of the 
Olean closing, they asked GP if it] 
could handle some of the Olean peopl 
at Ferndale. GP said that it certainly 
could. 

In early May, Socony officially broke 
the news that it was closing Olean. Af 
the same time it told the people ther 
that any of them who could fit into 
open slots at Ferndale would be hired 
by General Petroleum, with all moving 
expenses paid. 
¢ Reconnaissance—Within a few days 
the Olean employees picked fou 
couples to reconnoiter Ferndale and 
nearby Bellingham. ‘They stayed 3 
week, talked with townspeople, wet 
shown around and _ entertained, and 
came back enthusiastic. Then the Fett | 
dale manager, Curtis G. Cortelyou, 
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CHRYSLER Industrial Engine and torque converter 
assure faster handling of tougher jobs 


This versatile, highly maneuverable loader goes after 
work like a stevedore after “‘seconds.’”’ Boom swings 
through 180°, loads faster, in less space, to the left or 
right without moving from its short, single working line. 
Cuts loading time up to 25%. Bucket, fork, tote hook 
and backfiller blade attachments are interchangeable. 

Torque Converter provides extra power for tough 
going, faster acceleration without necessity of shifting 
gears or declutching. Furthermore, the.Torque Converter 
eliminates shock loads to the power train . . . thus reduces 
maintenance. 

Pettibone Mulliken Speed Swing Loaders come in 
two sizes . . . 34 cubic yard and 1 cubic yard. Both sizes 
can be supplied with four-wheel drive (like the unit 
pictured), and four-wheel steer. Chrysler 230 cubic inches 
displacement Model 30 Industrial Engine drives the 3 
cubic yard unit, and the 265 cubic inches displacement 
Model Ind. 16 drives the 1 cubic yard unit. Chrysler 
Torque Converter connects engine with four-speed trans- 
mission, transmits power to boom. 

In considering power for your equipment, remember 
Chrysler Power is not expensive. Production-line methods 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION e CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


=) 
HORSEPOWER SF wins A PEDIGREE / Fa 


adapted to specialized industrial engine building provide 
a custom-built engine at mass-production prices. See a 
Chrysler Industrial Engine dealer or write: Dept. 111, 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Mich. 


CHRYSLER dustrial Engines 


* AGRICULTURE*® 4ANDOUSTRY® CONSTRU 





HERES THE REPORT, J.B.! 2 OUT OF EVERY 3 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS CHOOSE BURGESS BATTERIES! 


A Quality Dry Battery 


For Every Purpose 


WRITE DEPT. 4-BW TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON STANDARD AND SPECIAL TYPE BATTERIES 
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Fast Mail! 


The faster your morning mail is opened 
and distributed, the sooner the day’s work 
can be started by everyone. 
A PB MailOpener will save many precious morning minutes. 
This electric model, for example, opens a whole morning’s mail 
in a jiffy—thin envelopes or fat; any size, any kind. Swiftly, safely trims 
off a hairline edge as fast as you feed it. There’s a PB MailOpener, hand or 
electric, for every office. Ask your nearest Pitney-Bowes office to 
demonstrate. Or write for free illustrated booklet. 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1450 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter, 94 offices in U. S. and Canada 
FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY- BOWES 
= MAILOPENER 
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Mark Milam, his industrial relations 
manager, made a trip to Olean. 

Cortelyou and Milam interviewed 
the Olean employees. They found that 
some had decided to leave the com. 
pany, that others would be transferred 
to other Socony plants, but that nearly 
50% were at least interested in Fem. 
dale. After job openings were matched 
with experience, and after a fey 
changed their minds, the number of 
employees moving from Olean to Fem. 
dale was cut to 130 people, about 37% 
of the Olean work force. Any employee 
within six years of retirement is to be 
retired at the full retirement rate. 

¢ Moppet Brigade—Moving was a big 
task. The average transferred worker 
was 45 years old, had several children, 
One has 12; several, half a dozen. 

Before families left Olean (they 
could travel by any means), GP wamed 
them not to expect to be able to rent 
and that most buys would be new 
homes in the $10,000 to $14,000 
class. The company helped the mover 
with an interest-free bridging loan, if 
necessary, until he sold his Olean 
house. (With such an emigration from 
Olean, selling has been slow.) 

[he company accommodated the 
new arrivals (usually in a hotel) until 
they were able to find housing. Clak 
Gates, GP’s real estate manager, lived 
at the Hotel Leopold in Bellingham 
from May until late last month so he 
could help the new people find homes. 

[he Leopold swarmed with Olean 
families (and with others transferred 
from Torrence). At one time there 
were 47 GP children living there with 
their parents. There was a quitk to 
this. The Leopold operates under the 
family plan—children under 14 free, if 
they can sleep on rollaway beds in the 
parent’s room. But the hotel did bet 
ter on meals (although there was a 
critical shortage of highchairs). GP 
picked up everyone’s tab. 

Of the first 125 families from both 
Olean and Torrence, 84% bought 
houses while the rest managed to find 
rentals. About three-quarters of the 
group are in Ferndale, the others m 
bellingham. Ferndale’s population has 
jumped from around 1,100 last spring 
to 1,500. The wages of the Olean 
workers are mostly in the $4,000 to 
$6,000 range, so local business has te 
ceived a healthy boost. 
¢ Costly—The operation wasn’t inex 
pensive. One GP official estimates t 
cost the company over $1-million; a 
other says it was more likely in the 
vicinity of $2-million. But he says, “I 
don’t believe the dollars and cents 
aspect was ever given serious considera 
tion as the reason for the transfer.” Ab 
though there may be savings due to the 
transfer of trained workers, the pnmcr 








pal motivation behind the move was 
maintain good industrial relations. 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





— 


Doubling up: H&B American Machine 
Co, which sold $16.8-million in in- 
dustrial supplies in 1953, has bought 
virtually all of the facilities of Brock- 
yay Motor Co., which had tractor truck 
gles of over $20.7-million last year. 
if Brockway stockholders approve their 
company will be operated as a division 
of H&B, which merged with Susque- 
ianna Mills eight months ago. 
© 
Humble Oil & Refining and Humble 
Pipe Line, Standard Oil (N. J.) sub- 
jdiaries in ‘Texas, have given an extra 
$§,750,000 to the Humble employee 
amuity and thrift plan, in addition to 
the regular company payments. About 
99% of Humble’s employees _partici- 
pate in the savings plan. 
e 


Public opinion and persuasion as related 
to aw practice will be the subject of a 
study at Harvard Law School. Work 
will center on proxy contests, labor 
disputes, antitrust and public utility 
rite cases, and other legal problems 
‘with public opinion overtones. ‘The 
school will collect case histories of 
actual situations. 

7 
The engineer shortage can be alleviated, 
according to Marvin Bower of Mc- 
Kinsey & Co., management consultants, 
if the present force of engincers is 
better utilized. He says most companies 
could increase the productivity of their 
engineers by at least 25% if they ap- 
plied the simple management methods 
wed in other phases of business. Some 
of the methods: better definition of 
projects; realistic deadlines for creative 
work; an end to treating the good en- 
gineer aS a prima donna. 

e 
Who’s there?: Alfred B. Drastrup, 
president of A. M. Byers, Pittsburgh 
wought iron and steel manufacturer, 
has wamed stockholders that a “mys- 
ty group” is trving to get control of 
thecompany. He says the group, work- 
ing through brokers, has solicited re- 
quests for a special stockholders meet- 
ing for the purpose of ousting company 
directors. Drastrup became president 
in late September. 


e 

Olin Mathieson Chemical has diversi- 
fed further into the aircraft industry 
by acquiring substantial holdings in 
Marquardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys 
(Calif.) maker of ramjet engines and 
guided missiles. Marquardt has been 
owned primarily by a syndicate headed 
¥ Laurance S$. Rockefeller, who will 
continue as a principal stockholder. 
Olin Mathieson also has 50% interest 
im Reaction Motors, New Jersey engine 
producer, = og 
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"Wew Located Right 
to Sell the South 


Sp W. A. WECKER 
“h~ President 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a 


“Our principal consideration in locating a cement plant 
in Mississippi was that the growth potential of the state appeared tremendous, 
assuring a ready market for our products. 

“Other considerations were that power and gas, of which we use great 
quantities, were available at reasonable rates and that many markets could 
be reached at transportation costs more favorable than those from competing 
plants. 

“Now, with almost three years of operations behind us, we are realizing 
these expectations. At the same time, because of our central location, cement 
is available to a large part of the state at lower cost. Thus we hope to be of 
help in building a greater Mississippi.” 

Marquette, which operates a modern plant at Brandon, Mississippi, 
is one of many nationally known industries which are operating suc- 
cessfully in a state which is rapidly developing in stature. 

Mississippi offers many advantages to industry — large reservoirs 
of intelligent, cooperative labor, expanding Southern markets, abundant 
fuel and electricity and immense stores of raw materials. 


One advantage not to be found elsewhere is Mississippi's BAWI 
(balance agriculture with industry) plan under which political subdi- 
visions may vote bonds to finance the purchase of sites and the con- 
struction of buildings for lease to new or expanding industries. 

We invite your further investigation of Mississippi and its BAWI 
plan. Your request for information will be handled promptly and 
treated with confidence. 


- 
oe 
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AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
State Office Building * Jackson, Mississippi 














BIGGER BOX OFFICE from splashy CinemaScope productions (above), and concentration on bigger movies has been one way of... 


Reviving Hollywood Spirits 


A year ago, Hollywood was desper- 
ately trying to shake off a postwar 
hangover concocted of T'V competition, 
the loss of studio-controlled theaters, 
and a haze of 3-D techniques. ‘Today, 
full of confidence and sobered by a 
near-catastrophe, the movie industry is 
once again turning its sights toward a 
brave new future of fatter profits. 

There’s no doubt that the industry 
is emerging from a period of readjust- 
ment, and is on the way to recovery. 
But movie people still agree they are in 
a hard-sell business. 

What changed industry people al- 
most overnight from pessimists to op- 
timists isn’t yet clear. The new conf- 
dence is a long wav from cockiness. 
Hollywood today is like the patient just 
recovered from double pneumonia: 
hopeful but chastened. 
¢ Catharsis—Some industry observers 
attribute the new outlook in Hollywood 
to the very troubles that plagued the 
movies after the war. ‘I'V began cutting 
sizable swaths into box-office receipts. 
Antitrusters pressed for and won a de 


116 


cree divorcing major studios from their 
theater chains. This eliminated the 
traditional ready-made outlets for the 
sorriest B pictures that Hollywood had 
been turning out. Finally, when the 
technical revolution of 3-D movies 
broke out, Hollywood executives really 
began doctoring their ulcers overtime. 

But, just as in a movie plot, trouble 
had its brighter side; the scare proved 
beneficial in the long run. Studio ex 
ecutives were quick to take action. 
They began to cut the padding out of 
front-office payrolls, and to install 
businesslike methods in production and 
distribution. 

Once they had pared their opera 
tional waste, they looked around fot 
some way of improving their position. 
Like any factory manager, they realized 
economies weren’t the only thing they 
needed: They needed a new product- 
or at least a better one. 
¢ Photorama—Big producers were con- 
fident that they had something ‘I'V 
could never replace: spectacle. For this 
reason, they turned to fewer but bigger 





and better grade-A pictures, tooled up 
for the best of the 3-D techniques, 
signed top-drawer talent, and tumed 


their sights on the quality market. 
\voiding the low-budget “program” 
picture finally helped Hollywood over 


the bumps of ‘IV competition. 
['wenticth-Century-Fox Film Co. 

gambled $55-million on CinemaScope, 

and turned out box-office pictures such 


as ‘he Robe and How to Mary a 
Millionaire. The Robe, which cost 
S4.5-million to mount, has so fat 


srossed $30-million, and best guesses 
put the final take at $50-million. How 
to Marry a Millionaire is expected to 
ring up $15-million. 

¢ Rx—When bigger, wider-screen pre 
ductions started ‘to pay off, Hollywood 


found it had the prescription for a 
healthy future: planned bigness. This 
wasn’t a cheap imitation of former davs 
when any picture bulging with two stars 
and a name band sent press agents 
scurrying for a dictionary. It was 4 
different kind of bigness, a lot less nawe 
and a lot more sensible. Producers and 
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exhibitors found that good pictures car- 
fied their own weight. As one theater 
manager put it: “Any year is a good 
year for a good picture.” 

* Hollywood observers say the prescrip- 
tio seems to have had effect. With 
the exception of RKO Pictures Corp., 
wery production or distribution com- 
any is making money. In most cases, 
profit levels are the best since 1948. 

Optimists point to the current profit 
icture of top studios: 

¢ Columbia Pictures Corp., for the 
year ended last June, almost trebled net 
profits over the previous year. 

e Loew’s Inc., Paramount Pictures 
Corp., and Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
showed gains ranging from nearly one- 
third to four-fifths above last year’s net 
profits. 

e Twenticth-Century, for the six 
months ended last June, reported a net 
pofit 20 times better than for the 
comesponding period in 1953. ‘This 
figure, however, reflects, among other 
things, income from rental—at $25,000 
a throw—of the CinemaScope lens. In 
addition, ‘Twentieth-Century had a 
deficit for the first six months of 1953. 
¢Market Health—Industry optimists 
vy that one thing is clear: Current 
plots are averaging a third better than 
last year. Studio stocks are barreling 
upward—some by as much as 20 points 
-and are well out of the cat and dog 
class. Wary investors, however, say the 
stocks were selling low in the first place, 
soany gain looks big. 

Major theater circuits and indepen- 
dent owners are also in the black, and 
making more money than they had in 
the past couple of vears. Heavy costs 
of modernizing for 3-D have been 
amortized by the success of ‘The Robe, 
On the Waterfront, and From Here to 
Etemity. Admission prices are up an 
werage 11% over 1948; attendance has 
climbed 12%, but is still at least 40% 
below postwar highs. ‘The development 
of theater concessions is also giving the 
cshibitor a tidy take: at drive-ins, nearly 
0% of ticket receipts; at indoor thea- 
ters, as much as 24%. 

*No Sting—Even the loss of theaters, 
which had been closing down at a 
temifying rate during the postwar dol- 
drums, isn't costing Hollywood much 
seep these days. The rise of the 
«nvein, which now accounts for 22% 
of the industry’s gross receipts, has less- 
ened much of the sting. ‘Total seating 
capacity of American theaters has 
climbed 25% since 1949, and the de- 
cline in the total number of theaters 
ance 1946 has been less than 10%. 

Hollywood is happily finding also 
that overseas markets can absorb more 
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of its top pictures (BW —Oct.9’54, 
p158). This year, 44% of gross receipts 
came from foreign sales. ‘The other side 
of the coin, however, is the fact that 
foreign producers, such as J. Arthur 
Rank, are trying to offset American mar- 
ket gains overseas by bidding for 
stronger U.S. showings. 

¢ Changes of Heart—The boost in most 
Hollywood figures is pumping up indus- 
try optimism, and helps explain why 
producers today are spending more 
money for story properties than ever 
before. Every major studio is planning 
at least one $5-million-budget picture 
this year. 

To keep up with the trend toward 
grade-A stories, studios are fattening 
their lists of contract players, and 
building up young talent by training 
programs. 
¢ Tailored Scripts—In its concentration 
on fewer but bigger productions, Holly- 
wood is betting big money on screen 
plays that almost bring in their own 
audiences—best-selling novels, hit plays, 
biblical spectacles, classics. Of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s next 28 pictures, 20 
are Classics or best-selling plays and 
books. 

‘There’s good reason for this change 
when you consider the kind of returns 
that Hollywood has made on the proven 
best-seller. Columbia’s prize-winning 
From Here to Eternity is expected to 
make $10-million in the domestic mar- 
ket, plus an enviable gross overseas. 
MGM’s Quo Vadis made $13-million. 
With this kind of money around, 
Hollywood can afford to be choosy in 
picking its stories. 
¢ High-Fox Stakes—Twentieth-Century 
plunked down $100,000—and a_per- 
centage of the picture’s profits—for The 
Greatest Story Ever Told. When all 
the figures are in, Twentieth-Century 
may find the total cost of this story 
will be up in the millions. While this 
is an extreme case, it’s still not unusual 
for a producer to pay $300,000 for the 
movie rights to a hit Broadway play. 

Buying high-priced stories is only the 
beginning for the cost-conscious Holly- 
wood producer. Pre-shooting confer- 
ences, in which every step of the pro- 
duction is worked out before the pic- 


ture goes to the cameras, are now 
standard procedure. 
¢ Pace-Setter—Dore Schary, MGM 


vice-president in charge of production 
and studio operations, set the pace by 
schooling executives in the art of pre- 
production planning (BW —Aug.15’53, 
p78). Schary figured that most of the 
waste in film-making was at the pro- 
duction level, where hitches were ex- 
pensive to work out: High-priced actors 

































Connecitcur 
INTERCOMMUNICATIONS 


Small office or big plant — you can now 
enjoy the money-saving advantages of private 
telephone intercommunication. Connecticut 
systems provide extra services that help you 
get more done in less time, by cutting down 
steps, delays, effort. Write for booklet show- 
ing how Connecticut intercom saves rentals 
on outside phone equipment, shortens toll 
calls, reduces call-backs, expedites all inter- 
nal operations. 


DIRECT-A-CALL Intercom 


Telephone intercom with 
pushbutton signalling for less 
than 10 stations. No tubes or 
batteries — plugs into 110 
volt outlet. Easily installed 
with screwdriver. Complete 
5-station system $179.50. 


‘PRIVATE LINE’ Systems 


Automatic, dial-operated 
switchboards, expandible 
from 5 to 1000 or more 
phones. Can be integrated 
with central dictation, 2-way 
radio, voice paging and other 
services. 









LOUDSPEAKER STATIONS 


Where two-way speaker serv- 
ice is desired, Connecticut 
loudspeaker stations can be 
installed as part of the tele- 
phone intercom system. Talk 
and listen from any place in 
the area. 





TELEPHONE | TRIC CORP. 


156 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. 
Send literature and prices on inter- 
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Important Link in 
Anthea 
att Url 


—the territory served by 
the Rock Island Lines, 
better known as the 
Rock Island States 
of America. 
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The Rock Island plays “host” to 
many of the shipments coming into 
or going out of this fabulously rich 
area. It should! A well kept road- 
bed, modern facilities and the now 
famous ROCKET FREIGHTS com- 
bine to provide a freight service 
that’s hard to beat. And through the 
gulf ports of Houston, Texas City 
and Galveston move shipments to 
and from foreign lands. 


Any Rock Island Repre- 
sentative will be glad 
to give you detailed freight 


information ROCK ISLAND 
LINES 
THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
118 





“ . . one of the biggest 
question marks in the movie 
industry is still RKO .. .” 


HOLLYWOOD starts on p. 116 


ynd expensive union crews just stood 
around while producers and director 
haggled over some shooting problem. 
Pre-shooting conferences are becoming 
more important with the trend toward 
bigger splashier productions. 

Scharv’s idea has worked out so well 
that on one picture—Seven Brides for 
Seven Brothers—all but two minutes of 
the shooting was used in the completed 
film. 
¢ How Actors Fare—The revamping of 
Hollywood tactics is putting big-name 
actors in the center of competitive bid 
ding. 

Top male actors with built-in box 
office appeal are scarcer than Con 
federate nickels. As a result, manv have 
made participation deals to take a per 
centage of a picture’s gross receipts in- 
stead of a flat salary. This kind of 
profit-sharing deal gives actors a hand. 
somer take-home fee, and at the same 
time provides an incentive for them to 
give their best efforts. For instance, 
on straight salary, an actor like Jimmy 
Stewart might get $200,000 a picture; 
in a participation deal, he could make 
upwards of $1-million. 
¢ What Studios are Doing—The major 
studios are in the forefront of Holl- 
wood’s trend toward optimism. Daryl 
F. Zanuck, Twenticth-Centurv’s exect- 
tive vice-president, stacked his chips 
on CinemaScope. He stopped produc 
tion for two months while the studio 
tooled up for the new method. Zanuck 
invested $10-million alone in_ the 
CinemaScope lens. 

When Zanuck switched to Cinema 
Scope, most studio people considered 
the move a bigger gamble than the 
sound movies of the 1920s. Cinems 
Scope required expensive reconversion 
by theaters—some $82-million _ for 
11,000 theaters here and abroad. To 
date, 184 pictures have been ground 
out to supply the demand for the new 
dimension. 
¢ No Strings Attached—Another studio 
that has showed dramatic change 3 
Columbia. In 1924, when the com 
panv was formed, it was the only big 
producer that lacked a long chain of 
theaters to snap up its films. But two 
decades later when the government é 
vorced the operating and_ producing 
ends of the industrv, Columbia had 
none of the worries that faced bigger, 
theater-endowed producers. 

CinemaScope has helped keep Co- 
lumbia’s pictures high on the list_of 
box-office prize-winners. Its production 
of From Here to Eternity grab 
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more Oscars last year than any other 
picture. With The Caine Mutiny and 
On the Waterfront, Columbia hopes to 
keep in the Oscar column. 

Columbia buys many Broadway plays, 
though it will also mount a best-selling 
novel Or magazine serial. It is now con- 
centrating on such Broadway material 
as Pal Joey, Picnic, and My Sister 
Eileen. 

«Message Films—Giant of Hollywood 
pioducers is still MGM, whose payroll 
ysually includes upwards of 1,000 more 

le than any other major studio. In 
the past, MGM has hit the mass mar- 
ket, prefers tunesmith musicals. But it 
till reserves much of its talent for 
what has been called the message film— 
atype that Dore Schary nutured into 
the big-time. Unlike David O. Selz- 
nick-who believes movies are playing 
out of their league when they try to do 
aything more than provide escape en- 
tetainment—Schary thinks that much 
of MGM’s success has been due to 
well-timed and well-staged message pro- 
ductions. 

Schary also did a lot to shore up the 
industry's confidence in itself. In 1948, 
when MGM planned to produce only 
about 15 pictures, Schary—newly ar- 
rived as production boss—got the go- 
ahead from the board of directors to 
produce 64 films for the last quarter 
of 1948 and all of 1949. 
¢ Rolling Along—Universal Pictures has 
been least affected by the changes in 
Hollywood. It has kept plugging along 
at about the same pace vear after year, 
leaving the Oscar contenders to other 
studios. Its specialty: outdoor adventure 
films. 

One of the biggest question marks 
in the industry is still RKO, now 
headed by Howard Hughes, who bought 
the property back in 1948. Some ob- 
servers expect Hughes to turn RKO 
into a distribution company. At best, 
it could produce only a handful of pic- 
tues a year, as against a major pro- 
ducer who turns out 20 or more pic- 
tures. 

‘Climbing Independents—In — addi- 
tion to the major producers and dis- 
tnbutors, more and more headway is 
being made by independents. United 
Attists, a distributor of independently 
produced pictures, was close to the 
rocks in 1950. This year, it is expected 
to gross more than $40-million. Other 
independents, such as Allied Artists— 
formerly Monogram Pictures—and Re- 
public Pictures Corp., supply facilities 
ot production and distribution of in- 

dent films. 

*Horizon—The problems the indus- 
try now foresees revolve mostly around 
Its ability to find top story material and 
top acting talent. If Hollywood sticks 
to the quality market, it will need a 
healthier exchange of talent with 
Broadway, TV, and Europe. 
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. HEAVY DUTY LATHES OIL PUMPS 


AXELS ON. sowwes 


PROBLEM OF TURNING 
LARGE CONTOUR WORK AND 
ODD SHAPES ECONOMICALLY 
Turning odd shapes such as land- 
ing struts for Douglas A4D ‘‘Sky- 
hawks,” and a 15485 Ib. contour 
hammer die for forming cowling for 
Douglas AD-5 and AD-6 “‘Skyraid- 
ers’ are machining problems that 


are solved economically on Axelson Gap Bed Lathes. 


The machine has a hollow spindle, and a specially designed ball 
turning attachment that can turn either concave or convex radii 
from 9” to 36”. It is powered with a variable speed D.C. Motor 
with electronic control that permits infinite speed changes. 

Similiar machines equipped with standard Axelson attachments 
are finding applications in heavy industry for machining large 
irregular shaped parts, in the maritime industry, for turning turbine 
rotor blades with integral shafts, and in the oil industry, for turning 


‘ heavy oil well equipment. There is no limit to the application of 


Axelson Heavy Duty Lathes for they serve all industries. 


It will pay you to consider Axelson for solving your heavy duty 
turning problems economically. Call our qualified distributor in 
your locality, or write Axelson Manufacturing Company, division 
of U. S. Industries, Inc., 6140 So. Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 
58, California. 


-AXELSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 
U.S. INDUSTRIES, INC, @ 





AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AND COMPONENTS 


SPECIAL LATHES om TooLSs 


DIRECT FACTORY SERVICE AVAILABLE FROM ST. LOUIS, 


PHILADELPHIA. KANSAS CITY, BUFFALO AND LOS ANGELES 
AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


An “international helibus” is 
what Sabena Belgian Airlines 
calls this Sikorsky helicopter— 
one of four, it operates on a 


650-mi. course. Above, the 
helibus takes off right from the 
center of Brussels .. . 


.. » An hour and five minutes 
later, Sabena’s helibus sets its 
passengers down in Rotterdam 
—again right in the heart of 
the city. It’s the only way you 
can go direct to Rotterdam by 
air. 
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TEEMING AREA around Brussels has 74-million people; thousands of businessmen are 


potential air “commuters”; Sabena aims to make them “helibus” users. 


Flying Buses Tap New Markets 


Airline officials around the globe have 
been talking about helicopters for some 
time. Many airlines have installed air 
taxi or feeder lines in and around metro- 
pohtan areas, but only one—Sabena Bel- 
gian Airlines, a relatively small outfit— 


TRANSIT passengers ferry from city to airport by helibus: 
above) a U.S. businessman, Frenchman, (below) British 


tourist, Dutch engineer. 
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has undertaken an “international heli- 
bus” service (pictures). 

This week, Anselme Vernieuwe, vice- 
president in charge of Sabena’s opera- 
tions, put his company’s year-old heli- 
bus baby out for inspection. The 





intercity routes. 


inspecting “specialists” were represent- 
atives from more than 15 airlines at an 
International Air Transport Assn. meet- 
ing held in Montreal. 

The airline brass—all experienced in 
rotary wing operations—asked plenty of 


; ‘ 


MORE TO COME: Vice-Pres. Vernieuwe looks to the day when 
’copters will replace ground travel and fixed-wing aircraft on short 
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Result: a better product 
—at lower cost— when 


they learned that 


Every Crack 
Has a Cause 





Crack as revealed by 
Magnaglo in the end-bell 
casting on an electric motor 
—caused by improper handling. 


This could happen in your plant, too. 


Cracked parts were coming through 
in production runs. Sampling inspec- 
tion with Magnaflux* of parts in 
process pointed to faulty handling of 
the casting in the plant. This was 
corrected. Then, only good parts free 
from cracks were machined and 
finished. After that mo time or money 
was wasted on cracked parts that 
would only be rejected in final 
inspection. 


Used at any stage of production — 
from receiving inspection toshipping 
—intelligent use of Magnaflux shows 
the cause of cracks, reduces scrap, 
and lowers costs. Magnaflux finds 
all cracks cheaply and fast. 


Have a Magnaflux engineer give you 
the facts, or write for our free book- 
let, “Finding the ‘How and Where’ 
of Lower Production Costs.” 


and Magnaglo are registered 
trade marks of the Magnaflux Corporation 





*M ry 
9 





MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 West Lawrence Avenue ® Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 


Detroit 11 + ODallas19 + Los Angeles 58 
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questions about Sabena’s four Sikorsky 
S-55 seven-passenger ’copters that have 
whirled more than 7,000 strenuous 
hours to lug 25,000 passengers over the 
650-mi. course (map). Most of the 
questions went this way: “Does it pay? 
Can we do it in our own countries? 
What about the market?” 

¢ Not Worried—Vernieuwe admitted 
that Sabena did not make a direct profit 
from present equipment, and explained 
why he was not worried about that. 
Sabena charges three Belgian francs 
(50 francs to $1) per kilometer (about 
five-eighths of a mile). This comes to 
about the same as U.S. air coach rates 
per mile. It costs Sabena 35 francs per 
kilometer to run an S-55. So a full load 
of seven passengers still leaves the line 
14 francs short on every kilometer 
traveled. This, on top of the $1.1-mil- 
lion investment to initiate the service, 
would, under ordinary circumstances, 
make a cost expert cringe. 

But these figures did not dampen 
Vernieuwe’s conviction that helibuses 
would soon change the entire pattern of 
travel for northern Europe and perhaps 
the entire world. He told the airline 
representatives that the new 40-passen- 
ger two-rotor helicopters now being de- 
veloped for military use would probably 
make the difference between present 
losses and future fat profits. The bigger 
machines will be able to haul effective 
pay loads and can be used on a round- 
the-clock basis. The S-55s are limited 
to daytime flight because of lack of 
space for instruments. 
¢ New Markets—Even with present 
equipment, Vernieuwe noted, Sabena’s 
‘copters have tapped two entirely new 
markets for aviation revenue: 

First, the long distance holiday and 
business travelers who are funneled (via 
helibus pickups) into Sabena’s main op- 
erational terminal in Brussels for over- 
seas flights in conventional aircraft. 
The additional revenue from_ these 
passengers, who might otherwise have 
traveled on another airline, more than 
compensated for the high costs of heli- 
bus pioneering, Vernieuwe maintained. 

Second, the “city center to city cen- 
ter” course followed by Sabena’s heli- 
buses is attracting an increasing number 
of local businessmen, who find they can 
now “commute” to trade markets. 


With these markets in mind, 
Vernieuwe predicted that helibuses 
would: 


e Directly compete with trains, 
buses, and cars for business travel by 
short-distance linking of cities (215 mi. 
is an economic helicopter run) that now 
liave to rely on surface transportation. 

e Replace fixed-wing aircraft on 
short intercity routes that would be 
greatly speeded up by eliminating long 
bus hauls to distant airfields. 

e Feed more and more passengers 
into long-distance aircraft by bringing 


them into major terminals from cities 
without airports. 

¢ Teeming Circle—Vernieuwe invited 
airline skeptics to look at the territory 
surrounding Brussels (map, page 121), 
If you put a compass point on Brussels 
and draw a circle with a 215-mi. radius, 
you enclose an area teeming with 74. 
million people living in five countries, 
A similar projection, using New York 
City as the compass point, would con. 
tain a 22-million population. The 74. 
million in the Brussels circle include 
thousands of businessmen who would 
like to make several sales trips a week if 
they could travel swiftly and _ eco. 
nomically. 

¢ Hours Saved—A European business. 
man comparing a Sabena helibus time. 
table with those of present train and 
plane services might change his whole 
plan of travel. Here’s why: From the 
center of Brussels to the center of 
Cologne two hours and 50 minutes can 
be saved if he takes a helibus instead 
of a train. He even saves an hour and 
20 minutes by taking a helibus instead 
of a conventional plane. The same 
yardstick for time saving can be ap 
plied to all the major cities within the 
compass circle around Brussels. 

Ihe city center to city center theme 

of Sabena is a travel agents’ delight-it 
soothes the passengers’ nerves. There 
are no transfers, no tedious trips to air- 
ports, and only one customs check 
(even if you travel through several coun- 
tries). The passenger gets a spectacular 
view of the Lowland tulips and wind- 
mills (‘copters can fly at a minimum 
ceiling of 300 ft. over the country and 
400 ft. over cities). These minimums 
allow helibuses to fly in weather that 
would normally ground conventional 
planes 
e Old Stuff—This idea of businessmen 
and sightseers whirling around Europe 
is actually centuries old. Leonardo da 
Vinci had dreams of filling the air with 
trading vessels (in the form of hel- 
copters) as far back as the late 1400s. 
He drew elaborate plans for a hand- 
driven machine using an overhead pro 
peller. These drawings, oddly enough, 
have an indirect bearing on Sabena’s 
present operations. Early in this cen- 
tury a Russian mother gave her son 
a book with reproductions of Leo 
nardo’s helicopter sketches. His name: 
Igor Sikorsky—inventor of the S-55s 
now used by Sabena. 
e New Ideas—Sikorsky S-55s enabled 
Sabena to pioneer the helibus Service. 
But other potential European opera 
tors such as Air France, KLM (Royal 
Dutch Airlines), and British European 
Airways are now showing intense in- 
terest in the new line of 40-passenget 
helicopters being developed by Douglas 
Aircraft Co. and Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp. for military use. 

Sabena officers, realizing that they 
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With too many carriers at the loading dock, 


But, now, since the job's done by RAILWAY EXPRESS, 
it was tough getting ANY goods moved... 


the situation is vastly improved! 
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The big 
difference is —\ 


Whether you're sending or receiving... 





Ne L MZ 
EXPRESS. 
Nao 


whether your shipment is big or small... 
whether it's by rail or air... for the 

best answer to your shipping problem, 

call Railway Express first. A complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 
of private enterprise. 


As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE, 


eco Safe, swift, sure 
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TO DEALERS 


The quick answer is by warehousing extra supplies of your standard 
products and parts. Where? —inside a Truscon Steel Building, or 
group of buildings. 


Possibly you have the necessary land adjacent to your plant. Or, you 
can acquire it in a decentralized location. 


Truscon will deliver a complete building “package” direct to your site. 
Truscon will work with local contractors to get your building up 
and in use. 


It’s a good investment. As a capital asset. In improved service. In 
more economical production runs. In overcoming the effects of dealer 
resistance to carrying complete inventories. In sales support for your 
distributing organizations. In faster deliveries that save sales. 


Those are the economics. Here are the specifics: 


Truscon Steel Buildings are mass-manufactured in a wide range of 
economical standard designs. You adapt them to your own floor 
layout needs and to your building budget. 


They’re low in cost, are quickly erected, have good salvage value, 
can be disassembled and re-erected as your space needs change. 


As permanent structures, these buildings offer fire-resistance, low 
upkeep, and high investment value. 


Take advantage of Truscon’s thirty years of experience in steel build- 
ing design and construction. Ask Truscon engineers to help you adapt 
standard steel buildings to your individual requirements. A Truscon 
Steel Building catalog on your desk will be a great help in your 
preliminary planning. It’s free. Write today. 


TRUSCON® 


ch a TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL 


1076 ALBERT STREET * YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


a name you can Build on 





cannot let any grass grow if they wanj 
to maintain their lead in the heliby 
field, have embarked on a vigorous @ 
pansion program. They plan to: - 

¢ Build a $33-million rooftop he 
port in Brussels (first section will 
completed in 1958). 

¢ Eniarge present ports in citj 
already in Sabena’s network and op 
new ports in a series of other cities 
future routes (map, page 121). 

e Organize new promotional 
tours of tulip fields (nearly 4,000 te 
ists took experimental tulip tours 
spring at $29 a head). 
¢ Operations—This new program, Vj 
nieuwe claims, is just the beginning. ] 
thinks the day is not far off when B 
sels will be the hub of a gigas 
helibus system, possibly reaching 
London and Paris. He likes to refer 
the helicopter travel concept as a ° 
line.” The passengers are handled 
much as if they were about to emb 
on a short bus jaunt. They walk to 
heliport from downtown hotels, q 
their own light luggage, check in 
ire on their way to another country 
five minutes. 

lo cut costs, one man operates ¢ 
“bus” station. 

In the air, the pilot has a direct o 
nection with the passengers through 
phone at each seat. One _passeng 
bound for Liege saw that the helib 
was passing by his city. He phoned the 
pilot, saving “I have to get off here” 
The ’copter spun around, landed. 

Sabena wanted to know how its hel 

bus passengers reacted to this method 
of travel; so it handed them question 
naires to fill out. More than 40% wer 
on business (the rest were tourists and 
local weekend sightseers). People flying 
for the first time made up 39% of the 
total. The report also showed that 
passengers liked the convenience 0 
intercity travel speed, scenery, and 
sefety—in that order. 
e What About U.S.?—The question 
naires were checked over in Montrel 
by a number of U.S. airlines servicing 
the New York area. They are lookitg 
into the possibility of working outa 
city center to city center system in the 
much-traveled New York-Philadelphiz 
Washington business circuit. They 9 
the main complaint against flying o 
this circuit is the time lost getting to 
ithe airport and on the ground at the 
airport. 

Vernicuwe told the U.S. airline of 
cials that the helibus is the only answet 
But the feeling at the Montreal meetity 
was conservative. Airline representative 
thought that even though Sabena Ws 
on the verge of hitting a tremendots 
new passenger market, full developmett 
of that market would have to wait ull 
quantities of bigger and better equi 
ment can be released from mila 
service for civilian use. 
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2 Nut Blanks 


Per Hour 





Feed rolls push barstock through TOCCO Induc- 
tion Coils to heat stock to 2350°F for forging. 


with TOCCO' Induction Heating 


FASTER PRODUCTION— 4200 nut blanks per hour—twice the output of a con- 
ventional hot punching machine—that’s the result of Lamson & Sessions Com- 
pany’s new automatic production set up with TOCCO Induction Heating. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES—TOCCO delivers exact tem- 
peratures (2350°F, plus or minus 25°) and delivers 
them so fast that scale has little time to form. Scale 
loss has been reduced to only about 1% for hot-rolled 
stock. TOCCO is clean and cool,. fits right into the 
production line—no hauling to and from the heat- 
treat department—no unpleasant radiant heat toannoy 
workers. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS—Steel bars up to 1%” diam- 
eter are fed through TOCCO Induction Coils. The 
first two coils, operating off a 300 kw, three kc TOC- 
CO motor-generator set, preheat the rod. The third 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


coil which operates from a TOCCO 250 kw 10 ke 
generator then boosts the rod to forging temperature. 
The hot rod then is fed to the special hot nut former 
(designed and built by NATIONAL MACHINERY 
CO.) which shears the rod to suitable lengths, forms 
the part and spits out the nut blank—ready for tapping. 


In your search to find sound methods of increasing 
production, improving products and lowering costs, 
don’t overlook TOCCO Induction Heating. If your 
products require heat treating, soldering, brazing or 
forging, it will pay you to investigate TOCCO for 
better, faster ways of producing thematlowerunitcosts. 


—-— Mail Coupon Today 


FREE THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO, 
BULLETIN Dept. W-11, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of “Typical Results 


of TOCCO Induction Heating for 


Forging.” 
Name. 
Position 
Company 
Address 


Zone. State 
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Machines Move In 


ants throughout the country you will 
gad such installations as that in the of.- 
fee of M. Lowenstein & Sons, New 
York textile concern (picture). Whole 
rows of 10, 12, or even more machines, 
gnked in one spot, sell everything: hot 
wd cold sandwiches, soups, pastries, 
fee, milk, soft drinks, ice cream. 
Budd Co.’s installation at its wheel 
nt in Detroit even sells fresh salads, 
through a Rowe milk vendor machine. 
«New Wrinkles—The latest installa- 
tions are not only bigger than they used 
io be-they are handsomer, too. More 
ad more operators are installing their 
machines behind a uniform front to 
petty them up—an important factor 
where the machine has to do the sell- 
in. That’s why, for example, Rowe 
Corp. recently bought out Spacarb, 
which makes the Auto-Snak metal front 
tocover a bank of machines of various 
sizes and shapes. 

Sometimes the machines come with 
change makers. Sometimes there is an 


& Sons, New York textile house, serves 
ferything from soup to ice cream. 
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attendant during peak hours to make 
change or to maintain the machines. 
Often the machines are ranged along 
the walls of a full-fledged cafeteria 
space, complete with chairs and tables. 

Plans are afoot to carry the automatic 
meal service still further. Automatic 
Merchandising Corp. of Medford, 
Mass., has an automatic roadside food 
stand in the works (picture) to lure the 
motorist trade. It has bought a_ pre- 
fabricated housing for a battery of ma- 
chines from Butler Mfg. Co. All it 
needs to go into business is a good lo- 
tion. 


1. Management View 


Because many factories and plants are 
industrial islands, with few if any ade- 
quate restaurants near by, management 
knows it has to feed its employees. As 
a solution to this problem, automatic 
cafeterias have some obvious advantages. 
¢ Investment—For one thing, a plant 
can set up an automatic cafeteria with- 
out laying out a penny. Usually all the 
plant provides is the space the machines 
occupy. The vending machine operator 
buys the machines, installs them, and 
keeps them filled, clean, and in working 
order. 

In most cases the plant actually 
grosses a cash take on the installation. 
Usually, though not always, the operator 
pays the company a percentage of his 
gross sales, around 5% to 10%. 

In comparison, the manually oper- 
ated cafeteria is an expensive project. 
Management Methods magazine re- 
cently cited a survey finding that an- 
nual losses on in-plant feeding can 
range from $3.33 to $21.21 per em- 
ployee. True, not all companies lose 
money. RCA Victor Div. of Radio 
Corp. of America, at Camden, N. J., 
manages to break even on its cafeteria 
—but just barely. 
¢ Service—The company that feeds its 
workers, though, is more concerned 
with service than with making a profit 
out of its venture. On at least one im- 
portant ground, the automatic cafeteria 
has it over the manually operated one 
in point of service: The vending ma- 
chines work around the clock to feed 
workers on all shifts; most manually 
operated cafeterias don’t. 
¢ Must Be Sold—For all the advan- 
tages, management is not easily sold on 
the automatic dining service. For one 
thing, the vending machine business 
has long been plagued by a general con- 
fusion in the public’s mind between 
vending operations and slot machines. 

The primary object of any in-plant 





14 daily uses for 


Copying 


VERIFAX 
PRINTER 


s ~, only $240 


This completely different machine 
gives you 3 photo-exact copies in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ each. 


Thousands of companies report their 
savings quickly pay for it—often in a 
month. You'll find it indispensable, too. 

1. When you need a copy of a docu- 
ment in a hurry. 

2. When routing a letter will take too 
much time. 

3. When you can answer a letter with 
a notation in margin. 

4, When an incoming letter calls for 
immediate action by several people. 

5. When you need extra copies of an 
invoice or other incoming record. 

6. When you do not wish to release 
an original document from your file. 

7. When you cannot get enough read- 
able carbons in one typing. 

8. When you forget to ask for carbons. 

9. When you need more copies than 
you anticipated. 

10. When copies of original work 
sheets are suitable for distribution. 

11. When you need copies of sketches, 
news items, etc. 

12. When an original is confidential. 

18. When a central copying service 
cannot give you fast enough service. 

14. When you want to end costly re- 
typing, proofreading on any job. 


Free demonstration in your 
office. No obligation. 
—— MAIL COUPON TODAY—— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free booklet 
and names of near-by dealers. 21 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City. State 


Prices quoted are subject to 
change without notice. 
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Massachusetts vending company plans to try some out in strategic locations on the highway. 


BUFFET on Pennsylvania RR trains is 
served entirely by vending machines. 
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attendant during peak hours to make 
change or to maintain the machines. 
Often the machines are ranged along 
the walls of a full-fledged cafeteria 
space, complete with chairs and tables. 

Plans are afoot to carry the automatic 
meal service still further. Automatic 
Merchandising Corp. of Medford, 
Mass., has an automatic roadside food 
stand in the works (picture) to lure the 
motorist trade. It has bought a pre- 
fabricated housing for a battery of ma- 
chines from Butler Mfg. Co. All it 
needs to go into business is a good lo- 
tion. 


1. Management View 


Because many factories and plants are 
industrial islands, with few if any ade- 
quate restaurants near by, management 
knows it has to feed its employees. As 
a solution to this problem, automatic 
cafeterias have some obvious advantages. 
¢ Investment—l’or one thing, a plant 
can set up an automatic cafeteria with- 
out laying out a penny. Usually all the 
plant provides is the space the machines 
occupy. The vending machine operator 
buys the machines, installs them, and 
keeps them filled, clean, and in working 
order. 

In most cases the plant actually 
grosses a cash take on the installation. 
Usually, though not always, the operator 
pays the company a percentage of his 
gross sales, around 5% to 10%. 

In comparison, the manually oper- 
ated cafeteria is an expensive project. 
Management Methods magazine te- 
cently cited a survey finding that an- 
nual losses on in-plant feeding can 
range from $3.33 to $21.21 per em- 
ployee. True, not all companies lose 
money. RCA Victor Div. of Radio 
Cotp. of America, at Camden, N. J., 
manages to break even on its cafeteria 
—but just barely. 
¢ Service—The company that feeds its 
workers, though, is more concerned 
with service than with making a profit 
out of its venture. On at least one im- 
portant ground, the automatic cafeteria 
has it over the manually operated one 
in point of service: The vending ma- 
chines work around the clock to feed 
workers on all shifts; most manually 
operated cafeterias don’t. 

«Must Be Sold—For all the advan- 
tages, management is not easily sold on 
the automatic dining service. For one 
thing, the vending machine business 
has long been plagued by a general con- 
fusion in the public’s mind between 
vending operations and slot machines. 
The primary object of any in-plant 
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14 daily uses for 


Copying 


VERIFAX 
h / PRINTER 


only $2.40 







This completely different machine 
gives you 3 photo-exact copies in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ each. 


Thousands of companies report their 
savings quickly pay for it—often in a 
month. You'll find it indispensable, too. 

1. When you need a copy of a docu- 
ment in a hurry. 

2. When routing a letter will take too 
much time. 

8. When you can answer a letter with 
a notation in margin. 

4, When an incoming letter calls for 
immediate action by several people. 

5. When you need extra copies of an 
invoice or other incoming record. 

6. When you do not wish to release 
an original document from your file. 

7. When you cannot get enough read- 
able carbons in one typing. 

8. When you forget to ask for carbons. 

9. When you need more copies than 
you anticipated. 

10. When copies of original work 
sheets are suitable for distribution. 

11. When you need copies of sketches, 
news items, etc. 

12. When an original is confidential. 

13. When a central copying service 
cannot give you fast enough service. 

14, When you want to end costly re- 
typing, proofreading on any job. 

Free demonstration in your 
office. No obligation. 


—— MAIL COUPON TODAY—— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free booklet 


















and names of near-by dealers. 21 
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Address 
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Prices quoted are subject to 
change without notice. 
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AND TRANSPORTATION 





Whether you ride in a car, plane, bus or 
train — Wolverine Tubemanship affects you. 


You'll find Wolverine copper and copper- 
base alloy tubing used in many places—in 
many kinds of vehicles—to convey liquids 
and gases. You'll see Wolverine Qualitube* 
(electric-welded steel tube) used for me- 
chanical purposes where light weight, yet 
structural rigidity is a must. For trim around 
doors. and windows, you'll spot Wolverine 
extruded aluminum shapes. 





All of these Wolverine products are a result 
of sound engineering, consistent quality 
control, and Tubemanship—the real differ- 
ence in tubing. Tubemanship represents a 
degree earned only after years and years of 
dependable service to customers. We'd like 
to serve you, too! Write today for a copy of 
our General Products Catalog. WOLVERINE 
TUBE, Division of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., 
1501 Central Avenue, Detroit 9, Michigan. 
Plants in Detroit, Michigan, and Decatur, 
Alabama. 





*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





WOLVERINE TUBE 


DIVISION OF CALUMET @& HECLA, INC. 


Manufacturers of Quality- Controlled Tubing 
we and Extruded Aluminum Shapes 











PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, 
COPPER-BASE ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL. 
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feeding setup is to build morale and 
increase efhciency. Management is not 
always sure the automatic cafeteria wil] 
do the job. A report made for the Na 
tional Automatic Merchandising Assn, 
by McKinsey & Co., management con- 
sultants, turned up the fact that com. 
panies are intensely proud of their big, 
beautiful cafeterias. Since many work. 
ers use a lot of muscle energy on the 
job, they need substantial food. The 
whole point of in-plant feeding is lost 
if the quality of food is poor. 


ll. Operator's View 


For the vending machine operator, 
the in-plant feeding market has two 
prime advantages: It gives him a chance 
to make a big volume of sales at one 
point instead of a smaller volume ata 
lot of scattered locations. And it gives 
him that dearly prized possession: a 
captive market. 

Yet the operator faces some head- 
aches 
¢ Capital Outlay—At the top of his list 
is the high cost of his capital invest- 
ment. A single cigarette vending ma. 
chine can cost around $200. Machines 
that refrigerate and heat come much 
higher—from $1,500 to $2,000, and 
more for some of the fancier model. 
To keep the machines fed and in work- 
ing order requires servicemen and 
trucks 

In a book called Automatic Selling, 
published this fall, G. R. Schreiber esti- 
mates that even a modest operator 
needs something like $250,000 for capi- 
tal equipment. It’s generally conceded 
that he can’t make a profit on fewer 
than 100 machines. 
¢ Small Margin—Dollar-and-cent te 
turns on individual sales are small, too. 
So far, at least, products that sell well 
in vending machines carry low price 
tags. Profits may range around 4% of 
net sales before taxes; at least one spec- 
ialist in in-plant feeding installations 
reports his pretax profit at 2.4%. 

Plainly, then, the operator has to 
have volume. Statistics in this industry 
are still skimpy, but one study, based on 
1953 figures, shows how profits grow 
with volume. Concerns that sell be 
tween $400,000 and $750,000 a veart 
earned an operating profit of 1.9% be 
fore federal taxes; nonoperating profit 
(mostly from sale of old machines) 
brought the total to 2.59%. The rele 
tively few companies that did ovet 
$1-million had a total pretax profit of 
Se w 

Even the giants in the industty- 
Automatic Canteen Co. of Amene 
ABC Vending Corp., and Rowe Com 
-report profits that are less than speg 
tacular. The huge amounts that Rov 
for instance, puts into research cut Into | 
the profits from the manufacturing side 
of its business. At the operating ef 
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“bs 1 LYON Dealer 


on the e Gambling on unknown, 
1. The unproved steel equipment can be 
is lost } pretty frustrating and costly. And 
it isn’t at all necessary. 
Your Lyon Dealer offers the 
world’s most diversified line of 
quality steel equipment. (A few of 


Sig Lyon’s 1500 standard items are 
chau shown below.) Equally important, 


at one he can show you how to get the 
ne ata | most out of steel equipment in 
it gives | terms of saved time, space and 
sion: a money. Why not ask him to stop 
in? He'll bring along a 76-page 














e head. catalog full of Lyon equipment and 

| a head full of practical ideas. 

“his list Lyon METAL Propucts, INc. 

Invest. Gen. Offices: 1110 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. \ 
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also provide summer ventila- 
tion. In 1936, Janitrol Gas- 
Fired Unit Heaters were speci- 
fied and today 117 units are 
performing with minimum 
maintenance and complete 
satisfaction. 


For heating that’s engineered 
to your job, check Janitrol. 
For more information, write 
for ‘“Businessman’s Blue Book 
of Better Heating’’. 
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' HEATING 
PROBLEM: 


How to dangle 
Navy Pier into 
icy Lake Michigan 
and still keep 
it warm. 









This exhibit hall required enough heat for 480 average 
homes during large winter conventions! The same heating 
system had to quickly modulate for smaller exhibits and 


| 
4 





Twin Janitrol Unit Heaters, placed 
overhead along the outer walls 
of Navy Pier, heat and circulate 
5,800 cubic ft. of air per minute! 


Janitrol Heating 

& Air Conditioning Division 
Surface Combustion Corporation 
Columbus 16, Ohio 

In Canada: Alvar Simpson Ltd. 

} Toronto 13 


ALSO MAKERS OF Surface INDUSTRIAL FURNACES Kathabar HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 










depreciation takes a heavy toll. An olf 
machine may work perfectly well, but i 
it is drab or outmoded, it’s a poor sale 
man. So obsolescence works heavily 
against the profit column. 

eA Pleased Customer—E ficient oper. 
ators say there is a way out of all the 
difficulties. Gerald McClosky, presi 
dent of VenDime Corp., which opep 
ates office installations in New Yor 
City, thinks he has some answers, Jp 
his operation at M. Lowenstein, he pays 
Lowenstein no sales commission, henge 
can sell at a lower price. 

Nobody in the business expects auto 
matic cafeterias to take over the job of 
teeding the nation’s work force. The 
big opportunities seem to be in smaller 
plants—or as supplementary facilities, 
But many companies that have tried 
the automatic setup report it a success 
—a tremendous morale builder. 


Ill. Looking Ahead 


From the in-plant automatic cafeteria 
to the roadside stand looks like a logical 
jump to Automatic Merchandising 
Corp. The company has built up an 
annual $]-million business in food and 
beverage sales since it started in 1949, 
mainly on in-plant installations. 
¢ Where?—William C. McConnell, Jr, 
president of Automatic Merchandising, 
says the big problem is to find just the 
right location—a problem that haunts 
uny vending machine operator. 

[he building must be next to a 2& 
hour gasoline station so that the attend 
ant can keep an eye out to prevent 
vandalism. (At least one major oil com 
pany already has food vending machines 
inside its service stations.) It should bé 
in a place that has more than local trak 
fic. Neighborhood motorists eat at 
home or else eat out in more swanky 
surroundings. If he had his choice, Me 
Connell would choose a gas station neat 
a high school or on a highway on the 
outskirts of a city. 

How much would such a_ project 
cost? McConnell figures about $10,000 
in all. with the bulk of it—some $7,000 
—going for the machines themselves. 
e Take-Home Market—So far, it’s the 
on-the-spot consumer who has paid off 
for the vending machine business: the 
man who wants a Coca-Cola right that 
minute. Ultimately, the industry has 
another ambitious project: to capture 
some of the take-home market, too. 
Milk vending machines—in apartment 
houses, on supermarket lots—have al 
ready begun to move in this direction. 

In-plant feeding operations, and pro 
ects such as the roadside stand, may 
help boost the trend along. Men and 
women who buy their lunches daily at 
the drop of a coin may come the more 
readily to accept the silent salesman a 
a legitimate retail outlet on other sites, 
for other products. 
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PALM SPRINGS FASHION SHOW u 


below-elbow length sleeve . . 


Over the past few years, California 
has been making a determined play for 
kadetship—or at least general recogni- 
ton—in American styling and design. 
West Coast designers have struck a 
somewhat casual, somewhat flamboyant 
note that apparently fits with the new 
age of suburbia and leisure. They have 
fathered such things as patio living, the 
ranch house, colorful pottery, and the 
bright sports shirt for men. In apparel, 
they are now trying to establish a rep- 
utation as stylists of more formal men’s 
wear. Even in formal wear, however, 
the hallmark is a flashy casualness. 

Not every California style (pictures, 
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nveils latest plot of West Coast designers to pep 
up the male’s wardrobe, give him the “long, lean look.” The creations include . . . 





SPORTS SHIRTS featuring the new just- TUXEDOS with a “short cut” look. Ortho- 
dox lapels are replaced by stitching. 


West Touts Manly Frills 


above) is likely to get further East than 
the corner of Hollywood and Vine. But 
if it is possible to export them, two 
crganizations called MAGIC and 
BAGIC are going to see that it hap- 
pens. 

These names are short for the Men’s 
Apparel Guild in California and_ the 
Boys’ Apparel Guild in California, 
which jointly sponsored a major fashion 
show last week in Palm Springs. These 
groups, representing some 175 West 
Coast manufacturers, showed off their 
wares at the resort town, then moved to 
the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles. 
There they holed up for three days of 















































From CARTON 
to COFFEE TABLE 
in 5 minutes flat 


Occasional furniture costs less when 
it’s shipped flat for home assembly by 
the purchaser. United-Carr’s octopus 
fastener makes this both practical and 
profitable. It’s a special, threaded 
TEENUT and retaining sleeve combina- 
tion. Factory-applied, it provides 
strong and rigid anchorage for legs 
and other parts. Completely concealed, 
OcTOPUs leaves the beauty of fine fur- 
niture unimpaired. 


The octopus is but one of thou- 
sands of different specialized fasteners 
and allied devices designed and pro- 
duced in volume by United-Carr for 
leading manufacturers of automobiles, 
aircraft, electronic apparatus, appli- 
ances. Lower costs, speedier assembly 
and, in many cases, improved product 
performance demonstrate that it pays 
to call in United-Carr — FirsT IN 
FASTENERS. 

Consult your nearest United-Carr field engineer 
before your new designs crystallize. It’s during 


this all-important planning phase that you can 
make best use of our services. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener. Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 






MAKERS OF @ >] ©) m@ FASTENERS 
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GEORGIA 


..».» Where power is plentiful for all 
types of production. Plant sites are 
nearer the coal fields; abundant 
electric power, natural gas and soft 
industrial water reach every com- 
munity. 


Industrial Memo: to all 
expansion-minded executives 


P Labor 

Higher living stand- 
ards boost the 
Georgia worker to 
high efficiency. 


> Climate 


Mild, year ‘round 
weather permits full 
production every 
day. 


P Electric Power 


Unlimited —reaches out to every community, 


> Transportation 
The vital hub of land, sea and air routes 
of the entire Southeast. 


> Sites 


A wide choice to fit 
every industrial 
need. 


P and More... =. 


Abundant, soft waters— rich, natural re- 
sources—plus nearby, ever-growing markets 
for your products... 








For complete facts 
and Jatest figures, 
Write to: Dept. 6-W. 





Nelson M. Shipp, Sec’y. 
Ga. Dept. of Commerce 
100 State Capitol 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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”... the West Coast industry is out to create obso. 
lescence in men’s clothes—thereby boosting the shar 
of the consumer's dollar that the men’s apparel indus. 


try gets. They pride themselves on innovations . . 


serious selling to an estimated 2,000 
buyers from all over the country. 

e “Flattering” Line—The big style 
news at the show was what MAGIC 
dubbed the “New Silhouette” or the 
“Short Cut.” It was described thus by 
one observer: 

“This is a trimmer, briefer silhouette 
in sport shirt attire, jacket lengths, col- 
lar points, and so on. It runs through 
leisure clothes to formal wear, and is 
echoed in the boys’ line. The new look 
for men is calculated to give anyone a 
long, lean look.” 

There was also plenty of evidence 
that California manufacturers have 
picked up Mediterranean and Conti- 
nental styles quickly. In fact, there was 
considerable talk at Palm Springs about 
the emergence of “an international man 
of dress,” thanks to postwar travel and 
the speed with which the apparel in- 
dustry reacts. 
¢ Obsolescence—The West Coast in- 
dustry quite openly is out to create as 
much obsolescence in men’s clothes as 
passible—thereby boosting the declining 
share of the consumer’s dollar that the 
men’s apparel industry gets. The West 
Coast people pride themselves on a lot 
of innovations, which they claim to 
have pioneered or popularized, such as 
the flap pocket, the odd-jacket-and- 
slacks combination—claims that many 
non-Californians would certainly dis- 
pute. 
¢ $140-Million Business—In any case, 
the California men’s apparel industry is 
doing well. 

Total sales of the manufacturers of 
men’s and boys’ clothing in California 
rose from $100-million in 1951 to $140- 
million this year. The men’s side has 
grown twice as fast as the entire ap- 
parel industry in California, which 
climbed from $500-million in 1951 to 
$600-million today. As a result the 
men’s part of the total has grown from 
20% in 1951 to 25% today. 

Some retailers don’t think that is fast 
enough. Said Maurie Sanger, vice-presi- 
dent of Bond Stores Inc., “California 
styling is growing in importance each 
year, but the trouble is you don’t push 
it hard enough.” 

But California manufacturers aren’t 
geared up or even inclined to go after 
the volume and price market. They feel 
they have to stick to quality and styling. 
They were forced into the quality mar- 
ket in their early days because of higher 
labor costs and higher freight rates. 


“ 


MEN’S FASHIONS STARTS on p. 13) 


Now they like their sphere and intend 
to stay 1n it. 

¢ In the Lead—By selling the style ip 
fabrics and styling, the California manv. 
tacturers hope to stay a few years ahead 
of the pack. That way they can extract 
the premium price they need for their 
costlier-to-make garments. 

At the Palm Springs shows, the man. 
ufacturers have been in a habit of shov. 
ing a number of styles they don’t expect 
to catch on for years—just to demon 
strate their creative urge and show the 
direction in which they are going. But 
this year, so much interest was shown 
in an entirely new idea of a dinner 
jacket (picture, page 131) that the man. 
ufacturer, Louis Roth Clothes, may 
be forced to move up his production 
date 

Practically everything the Califomi- 
ans do—in apparel as well as in other 
fields—smacks of the “casual” quality 
that is associated with Western living, 
According to Harry Roth, secretary 
treasurer of Louis Roth Clothes, “Our 
styles, both in clothing and the way we 
do business, are dictated by our environ 
ment. We are in the midst of the 
suburban living movement. Even our 
dress wear is on the easy side.” 

An Eastern veteran in the apparel in- 

dustry put it a little differently this 
week: “What they do is to go in for the 
more feminine refinements in men’ 
sports attire. They take a leisure jacket, 
dress it up, and tailor it so vou can wear 
it right into the Ambassador, say. Dress 
ing up for leisure is the Californians 
contribution.” 
e Nationwide Market—Roth’s exper: 
ence shows how the California industry 
is expanding its market. Roth makesa 
full line of men’s clothes, suits, slacks, 
business suits, sports coats, and evening 
wear. A few vears ago, 90% of his busi- 
ness was concentrated in the West and 
Southwest. Now only 50% of sales are 
there. The rest is spread out nationally 
in the Midwest, South, and the East 
Roth’s business has doubled in the past 
10 vears, and that is about as fast a 
the company wants to push it. 

[he California industry has broad- 
cned its lines in recent years to include 
everything from socks to hats. But its 
main emphasis is still on sportsweat- 
which accounts for about 75% of is 
clothing market. California manufae 
turers say they are free from Eastem 
traditions and mass production, thus 
can experiment and expand. 
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YOU ARE PAYING A 


PROFIT PENALTY FOR YOUR 





COMPETITOR’S PROGRESSIVENESS 


- & 


No doubt, some manufacturing operations in 
your plant that were profitable a few short years 
ago are now carried on at a loss. For example, 
if your competitor has recently employed a more 
efficient way to accomplish the same operations, 
he can either sell at a lower price or he is making 
a better profit. In either case, he is forcing you 
to pay a profit penalty for his progressiveness. 

There is no better cost-cutting counsel when 
it comes to drilling, boring, facing and tapping 


operations than a NATCO Field Engineer. He 
represents a company with over fifty years ex- 
perience . . . the largest exclusive manufacturer 
of this specialized equipment. You will find he 
can help locate hidden profit opportunities in 
your plant. Write requesting him to call. 

Also, so you can receive information by return 
mail, a special file of NATCO Case Histories 
has been prepared for you. You are invited to 
write for your file. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TOOL COMPANY, INC. 


RicH MOND, tN DtaAN A 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS, THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 





DRILLING, BORING, FACING AND TAPPING MACHINES 


PIONEERS IN AUTOMATION 





















TREAT HER 


SEAT HER 





Give her a new Royal posture chair. 
A tired steno costs much more. Write 
for literature. 


metal furniture since '97 





Loyal 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 411, Chicago 1 
In Canada, address Galt, Ontario 
Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items 





RED-GIANT 


features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 











Write for the full fa 


be 


cts today. 
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A Bigger Slice for Food? 


S PENDING on food has always 
been regarded as a basic and 
therefore fairly static part of the 
consumer's budget. Dollar spend- 
ing goes up sharply, of course, when 
people start to make more money 
Families then upgrade their eating 
habits. They eat more food, and 
they eat better food—steaks in 
place of hamburger, fresh vege- 
tables in addition to potatoes. 

The common theory holds, how- 
ever, that somewhere along the line 
there is a cutoff point. This is the 
point where people’s appetites are 
sated and they begin spending 
their new money on things like re- 
frigerators, cars, and so forth. In 
other words, as income rises, food 
expenditures fail to keep pace. Or, 
putting the matter another way, the 
less a person earns, the more of it 
he must spend on bare subsistence. 


VER the long haul, appar- 

ently, the theory works. Back 
at the turn of the century, the food 
budget of Americans averaged some- 
thing like 40% or 50% of dispos- 
able income. Herrell De Graff, pro- 
fessor of food economics at Cornell 
University, made this estimate last 
week at a food forum in New York 
City arranged by the United Fruit 
Co. As national income rose over 
the years, De Graff showed, the 
consumer spent a smaller share of 
his earnings on food. Today, food 
accounts for around 30% of dispos- 
able income. 

This seems to confirm the pop- 
ular theory. But when you look 
at the percentages for only the past 
10 or 20 years, the conclusion is 
somewhat more difficult to draw. 
The present figure is almost exactly 
what it was for 1935, a depression 
vear. If the old theory about food 
expenditures and their relation to 
income was working as it should, 
we should be spending a smaller 
percentage now than we did in 
1935. 

As this suggests, food prices and 
their relationship to other prices 
play a big part in the picture. 
Hence, it is hard to tell from the 
raw data which way the trend is 
going. 

De Graff, however, thinks that 
the trend is running in favor of 
food. In the future, he predicts, 
food is going to take an increasing 





share of disposable income. He 
thinks this will come about partly 
because of new tastes developed in 
our new age of leisure and also be- 
cause of the increasing demand for 
processed foods, which are more 
costly. He assumes, of course, a 
general rising level of national pro. 
ductivity and personal income. 


HERE is some support today 

for De Graft’s thesis. The most 
recent instance comes from a paper 
written by Nelson N. Foote, a pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University 
of Chicago. Called ‘The Autonomy 
of the Consumer, it has just been 
published in a book entitled Con- 
sumer Behavior (New York Uni- 
versity, $4). This volume also con- 
tains Eva Mueller’s study of how 
people go about buying major ap- 
pliances (BW—Nov.6’54,p41). 

Foote makes the point that lei 
sure and prosperity are markedly 
changing buying patterns in the 
U.S., actually alteting the values 
that people place on goods and 
services from which thev can 
choose. We are in the middle of a 
major cultural upheaval, says Foote, 
in which there is a significant les 
sening of “the Protestant ethic of 
striving and straining, of scrimping 
and saving.” This has a further con- 
sequence: “As real income goes up, 
the motivation to enhance income 
ind accumulate property will level 
off ’ 

There will be, instead, a greater 
emphasis on what might be called 
the arts of living—and this is where 
food comes into the picture. Says 
I oote 

[It appears that many of our 
‘middle-incomers’ have increased 
the proportion they spend on food. 
Chis suggests that the social rituals 
of cooking and eating are being 
elaborated into an art of boundless 
proportions; not only is cooking 
becoming more and more efhcient, 
it is becoming an end in itself. It 
consumes increasing time, atten- 
tion, and ingenuity; attracts 4a 
more and more critical and apprecr 
ative audience; requires improved 
techniques for achieving esthetic 
ends.” 

[his sort of movement is, of 
course, glacial in its action. But if 
it is really on its way, food buying 
patterns are due for a big change. 
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When placing electric and phone 
outlets, you'll avoid the costly mess 
shown above if you make sure the 
building has Q-Floors! 





As seen above, when Q-Floor is 
underneath, outlet changes are clean 
and quick and available every six 
inches. An electrician simply drills 
a hole and fishes the wires through 
the cell below. 





Q-Floor is the lightweight, strong, 
steel, cellular sub-floor with con- 
crete on top for leveling and fire- 
proofing purposes. It is used in the 
finest modern buildings to save time 
and money and prevent obsolescence 
in the years to come due to lack of 
electrical availability. Always be 
sure the office space you rent has 
Q-Floors. Write for literature. 


Q-Floor 
H. H. Robertson Company 
2437 Farmers Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. COQ, 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Please send free literature on Q-Floor. 


NAME 





ADDRESS_ 
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A gold-plated “price war” on sport 
cars last week puzzled and slightly 
amused Detroit. 

It began when Ford suggested a list 
price of $2,695 for its new Thunder- 
bird (page 82). A few days later, Chev- 
rolet, in suggesting prices for its 1955 
lines, cut the price of its plastic-body 
Corvette (the Thunderbird’s only com- 
petitor, productionwise) from $3,250 
to $2,575. 

Both prices are minus transportation 
costs, optional equipment and _ local 
taxes. A Thunderbird at a Detroit 
dealer would cost more than $3,000 
with automatic transmission. With 
all optional equipment the price would 
shoot up near $4,000. 

The Corvette, at its former suggested 
list price, had been selling at Detroit 
dealers for around $3,800. Late last 
week, Chevrolet, primarily concerned 
with getting its conventional 1955 cars 
moving, had not vet notified Detroit 
dealers of the new Corvette price, so 
the difference between the factory- 
suggested price and actual cost at a 
dealer could not be determined. 

The puzzlement about the price 
changes arose from the common belief 
in the industry that Chevrolet made no 
money on its Corvette at the old price. 

It was equally difficult to see how 
Ford expected to profit from the 
Thunderbird at the price listed—unless 
sales greatly exceeded the assumed tar- 
get of between 10,000 and 15,000. 
However, Ford has insisted all along 
that it could make money on the car. 
Last week, its sales division announced 
that dealers have received more than 
3,500 orders for Thunderbirds, just 
since they were introduced in some 
500 showrooms across the country 10 
days ago. 


Noting the recent market success of 
specialty foods, General Baking Co. is 
introducing a new kosher rye bread. 

Called Grossinger’s Country Club 
Rye, the new brand takes its name from 
the famous Jewish resort community in 
New York’s Catskill Mountains. But 
General will distribute the product na- 
tionally, expects most of its sales to 
come from non-Jewish communities. 
The company is banking on the recent 
trend to foreign and national or re- 
ligious food specialties, which have 


Sports Car “Price War™ 


Ford and Chevvy vie on luxury level . . . New 
Kosher rye is aimed at all tastes . . . FTC applies ‘rule of rea. 
son" to cost justification . . . Ticker-tape produce marketer 
gets going . . . Big apparel names merge. 





caught on irrespective of their special. 
ized appeal. For example, sales of 
kosher wines—such as Mogen-David 
and Manischewitz—have zoomed, but 
only about 10% of sales are on a re 
ligious basis. 





The customers in the picture above 
queued up in front of Harvey’s depatt- 
ment store in Nashville one morning a 
couple of weeks ago to get free coffee 
and doughnuts. 

[he occasion was one of the biggest 
appliance and TV sales in the store’ 
history, and Harvey’s thought it a good 
public relations stunt to serve its cus 
tomers refreshments while they waited 
for the doors to open. 


After a _ slow start, Selevision-a 
method of marketing produce in sev- 
eral cities at the same time via teletype 
—is making new headway. 

[he idea for Selevision has been 
kicking around since the 1930s. But 
it was only last winter that backers 
with money were found to launch it 
(BW—Jan.30’54,p54). 

It works like this: From five originat- 
ing exchanges scattered across the 
country, the Selevision Corp. of Amer- 
ica auctions off carload lots of fresh 
fruit and vegetables direct from the 
growers to buyers at other Selevision 
exchanges in 10 key metropolitan mar 
ket cities. The specifications for each 
lot are flashed via teletype onto large 
screens in the buying exchange rooms, 
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Grading and’Cleaning Dry Granular Materials 


the Modern, 7rofitable Wiay/ 


Processors of dry granular products, who have installed 
this new, streamlined Allis-Chalmers sifter, report lowered 
costs, higher efficiency in their reduction and separation 





operations. For example: 


@ A soda ash manufacturer slashed $1.50 per ton off his 
screening cost. 


@ A leading bakery chain cut sifter clean-up time in half. 


e@ A starch manufacturer realized a 75% saving in floor 
space and a considerable reduction in power require- 
ments. 


The compact, high capacity Circle sifter provides a 
screening area equal to that of a single deck screen re- 
quiring four times the floor space. All-metal construction 
eliminates warping, splinters and hard-to-clean corners. 
Stacked deck design facilitates fast dismantling for clean- 
ing and product changeover. Installation requires no 
structural changes. Gyratory motion is vibrationless. 





Your nearest A-C representative will gladly furnish 
further information. Or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 












ALLIS-CHALMERS <@ . 


Circle is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 

















NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 
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The Kind of a Service 
You'd Choose for Yourself 


AERO 





EASY for You...SAFE for Your Furniture 


If you had to move to another city you'd want the finest moving 
service you could buy . . . one you could depend on to take the 
work and worry out of your move. The same is true of employees 
your company transfers to new locations. And it’s good business 
to see that they get that kind of service. It means a quicker move, 
less time away from the job, no distracting worries and time-con- 
suming details to settle. Mayflower moves are safe and easy. Let 
our nearby warehouse agent show you, or your associates how 
Mayflower can save time and money for your company! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse 
agents provides on-the-spot representation at the 
most points in the United States and Canada. Your 
local Mayflower agent is listed in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 





there the buyers record their bids, 
which in turn are flashed on the screen 
of each Selevision exchange. 

When operations commenced last 
January Selevision struck some _tech- 
nical snags. Then it met indifference 
among growers. But Selevision Corp. 
spent the summer floating new stock 
issues, building up its operations, lin- 


ing up leading growers in each crop 
area, and going out after top quality 
produce 


Last week, Selevision opened new 
fruit and vegetable exchanges in Dallas, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Orlando, Fla. 
Recently it set up exchanges in We. 
natchee and Yakima, Wash., to tap the 
apple market. It plans to add buying 
and originating exchanges in 42 more 
key cities. Soon Selevision plans to go 
international. 

In Florida, for instance, Selevision 
switched its exchange from Lakeland 
to Orlando, franchised L. Frank Roper 
—one of the state’s best-known growers 
and a long-time member of the state 
citrus commission—to manage Selevi- 
sion in that state. (Managers get a 5% 
commission on all produce sold through 
their exchanges.) Apparently the new 
approach is already beginning to pay 
off: In Orlando last week, Roper sold 
all the oranges he could get his hands 
on, buyers hollered for more. 

The traditional middlemen in pro- 
ducing marketing—jobbers, brokers, 
some packers and shippers—don’t like 
the idea of Selevision spreading, and 
are fighting it. But Selevision President 
Strabo V. Claggett welcomes the scrap, 
feels his marketing method brings 
growers better prices while cutting 
down the expense of middlemen’s fees. 
Since no produce is shipped until it is 
actually bought via Selevision, growers 
won’t have to pay middlemen for a 
suming sales risks, Claggett says. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
extended its so-called “rule of reason” 
to another field of antitrust enforce- 
ment. It will now be easier for manu 
facturers to justify different prices for 
competing customers on the basis of 
savings in distribution costs. 

Following up FTC’s recent dismissal 
of its Robinson-Patman anti-price dis- 
crimination case against Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. (BW —Jan.2’54,p78), 
Chmn. Edward F. Howrey has issued 
a concurring opinion that sets a new 
tone and direction for FTC policy in 
the complicated area of cost justifica- 
tion. 

Under the Robinson-Patman laws, 4 
manufacturer cannot sell his product 
to one customer at a price lower than 
that which he charges other competing 
buyers, unless—among other things—he 
can show that the lower price is made 
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ossible by lower distribution costs. 
The old, Democratic, FTC applied this 
mule precisely and strictly. Since the 
science of cost accounting is compli- 
cated and inexact, only one manufac- 
turer was ever able to win an FTC 
price discrimination case on this ground 
alone. 

Sylvania charged Philco Corp. less for 
some 600 different types of radio tubes 
than it charged its own distributors, but 
argued it didn’t have to justify this on 
the basis of the distribution cost of 
each tube. Sylvania argued that it 
could show cost savings on its sales to 
Philco on the basis of a “weighted 
average” price. This was arrived at by 
prorating distribution savings over all 
600 types of tubes. The FTC hearing 
examiner found against Sylvania, but 
the full commission overruled its ex- 
aminer and found in favor of Sylvania. 

Howrey’s opinion upheld the legality 
of Sylvania’s weighted average price on 
radio tubes on the ground that the de- 
mand for this product is inelastic and 
not dependent on such competitive fac- 
tors as price. He said dealers can’t 
“push” one type of tube as against an- 
other. Howrey admitted the situation 
might be different in a case where the 
demand for a product does depend on 
price. There, a weighted average price 
might not work, he said. 

The significance of FTC’s dismissal 
of the Sylvania case was pointed up 
in Howrey’s statement that the cost 
justification section of the law means 
only that “price differentials must be 
reasonably related to cost differences.” 
He added that the old FTC’s strict 
approach didn’t recognize the “realities 
of the marketplace.” 


Julius Kayser & Co., a leading manu- 
facturer of women’s lingerie, stockings, 
and accessories, has acquired Catalina, 
Inc., one of the top four California 
makers of swimsuits and play wear. 

The merger is part of Kayser’s re- 
building program, and represents an ef- 
fort to reestablish the importance of 
prestige brand names in women’s ap- 
parel. At the same time, it highlights 
the growing importance of the Cali- 
fomia apparel business (page 131). 

Kayser, an old-line company with a 
wellknown name, had trouble keeping 
up with the rest of the industry in the 
postwar years, when marketing emphasis 
was placed on nylon and other new 
fabrics, rather than on trade name 
labels. This year, a new management 
group got control of Kayser. This group 
includes A. Phillip Goldsmith of the 

ond Hosiery Corp., recently 
bought by Kayser. The Diamond ac- 
quisition added the Fruit-of-the-Loom 
trade name to the company, a franchise 
that Goldsmith had got for Diamond. 
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Now Kayser gets the Catalina name, 
which it will plug hard along with its 
own and Fruit-of-the-Loom. The mer- 
ger involved an undisclosed sum of cash 
and Kayser stock. Catalina will operate 
as a separate subsidiary, with its presi- 
dent, E. W. Stewart, becoming a major 
stockholder in Kayser. 

The merger also gives both compa- 
nies new warehousing and sale facilities 
on opposite coasts, cutting operating, 
sales and inventory costs. The com- 
bined annual volume of both companies 
is expected to run about $60-million. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Discount houses now account for $25- 
billion retail business annually—or about 
18% of all retail trade—according to a 
survey just released by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Total discount 
volume, including the wholesale and 
service fields, now runs around $50-bil- 
lion a year and is rising, the poll of busi- 
ness executives indicated. 
e 

New 1955 model autos are already 
showing up on used-car lots, according 
to reports from Denver. New-car deal- 
ers are up in arms as their used-car 
colleagues offering “nearly new” 1955 
Pontiacs and Chevrolets at $300-$400 
off list prices. The used-car dealers re- 
portedly got the cars from out-of-state 


. agencies that threw in the new models 


as an inducement to the used-car deal- 
ers to buy up unsold 1954 models. 
. 


Inventory glut in air conditioners (BW 
—Nov.6’54,p29) is reflected in prices. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. will slice 
$30-$60 off its 1955 models. 

* 
The Carpet Institute, Inc., will kick off 
an industrywide consumer advertising 
program next year. The budget calls 
for “well over” $l-million in ads to 
boost carpet sales, which have been 
slipping badly. 

* 
Add equipment leasing plans: A new 
““6-Way Procurement Plan” for renting, 
buying, or trading-in materials handling 
equipment has been announced by 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., makers of 
the Master line of industrial trucks. 

e 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance will hit 
the New York market next year for the 
first time, opening 50 supermarkets 
in that area. The move is part of an 
over-all IGA expansion plan—with a 
goal of 1,000 stores in the greater New 
York area doing a $520-million annual 
gross within seven years. IGA also plans 
to expand within 10 years from some 
6,000 stores coast-to-coast and in Can- 
ada to 10,000 outlets each doing $10,- 
000 weekly business. 








CARRIER ENGINEERED MEANS 





FOREMOST IN UNIT HEATERS 


light ab 0 drum’ 
(BODY ONLY 21% CU. FT. SIZE) 


‘tot as a pista?” 


CHOICE OF TWO CAPACITIES— 
50,000 OR 70,000 BTU PER HOUR INPUT 





No matter how you say it, this power- 
ful little propeller-fan type “heat 
shooter” is a matchless combination 
of COMPACTNESS and EFFICIENCY. .. . 
Just the thing for stores, restaurants, 
garages, service stations, vestibules 
and other interiors of limited space. 


Carrier Gas-fired Unit Heater 46150/70 is 
only 23 in. high, simple, rugged, exception- 
ally quiet, handsomely styled. It is AGA- 
approved for all types of gas—which is 
fired directly in a solidly welded heat ex- 
changer whose tubes of ALUMINIZED STEEL 
are exclusively 16 gauge. This assures far 
longer life than ordinary furnace steel of 
heavier gauge. 

More than a dozen other major mechan- 
ical and electrical features are ingeniously 
embodied to assure maximum efficiency, 
dependable operation, and controls that 
are either automatic or manually easy. 


For further information call the Carrier rep- 
resentative in your Classified Telephone 
Directory, or write to Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 





Carrier also manufactures a complete line of 
larger Gas-fired Unit Heaters in both pro- 
peller-fan and duct types, and in a wide range 
of capacities up to 230,000 Btu per hour input. 





AIR CONDITIONING e REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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ANSLEY LES ae 


Progress 


Report on 
Western 
Ul ge) eX = 


Recovery 


A U.S.-Type Consumer Market fc 


Western Europe may be moving into 
a new economic era—an era of expan- 
sion that will be fueled by the growth 
of an American-style consumer market. 
That’s the real news in the current busi- 
ness boom across the Atlantic. It’s also 
behind Western Europe’s new confi- 
dence that it is back as a going eco- 
nomic concern. 

Over-all statistics (charts above) tell 
part of the European boom story. In- 
dustrial production this half year is 
57% higher than prewar, showing a 
gain of 15% over 1952—though that 
year recorded an unprecedented 37% 
increase over 1948. Chemicals and 
metals (including steel) have paced the 
industries gains. Agricultural output is 
up 20%. Export volume is now run- 
ning better than 60% above 1938 and 
giving Western Europe as a whole a 
trade surplus. At 10% above prewar, 
per capita consumption doesn’t show 
up nearly so well. But that’s where 
current statistics lag behind reality. 

Right now the European consumer 
is, in fact, coming into his own. Hous- 
ing construction this year is at an all- 
time peak. Automobile registration is 
soaring all over Europe (BW—Oct.30 
"54,p128). Stores are cluttered with 
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Industrial production is 
way up 


consumer durables—washing machines, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, all the 
gadgets that were rarely seen outside 
the movie theaters before the war. 
Consumer credit, well established in 
Britain, is spreading on the Continent, 
even in France. Supermarkets, the ex- 
clusive pride of U.S. suburbia until 
now, are sprouting in Paris, London, 
Brussels, and other big European cities. 
Advertising is beginning to get an 
American flavor. 


1. New Attitude 


There are differences, of course, in 
the consumption pattern between the 
European countries. Among the big 
ones, Britain leads, with Germany sec- 
ond, France and Italy rather far behind. 
But even in France there’s a new atti- 
tude—at least on the part of the middle 
class consumer. Whereas a few years 
ago the French housewife often looked 
down her nose at the American passion 
for household appliances, today she’s 
as eager to lighten her household chores 
as is her American counterpart. 

In European governments you'll find 
a parallel development in thinking of 
economic officials—a sort of American- 


Exports have risen even 
more 





ization of economic theory. More and 
more they believe in economic growth 
built around an expanding consumer 
market. 

¢ Consumer’s Role—Only the future 
will tell how big a role the long 
neglected European consumer will play 
in sparking economic expansion it 
Western Europe. A revolution in Euro 
pean living standards may take longer 
than some of the present signs suggest. 
Only in Britain, among the big coun 
tries, has it really started to reach the 
mass of workers. Certainly there are 
plenty of rigidities left in the European 
economy and a deep-rooted faith among 
many European businessmen in the at 
vantages of cartelism. 

But there’s no doubt that if Westem 
Europe is heading in this direction tt 
has a pretty solid base on which to build. 
All the signs point to this year’s over 
all economic gains being repeated next 
year. The economic indicators are al 
set fair—full employment (except im 
Italy), general price stability, expanding 
private investment, higher personal con 
sumption (not withstanding _ biggé 
personal savings), maintenance of gov 
ernment consumption and investment. 
There’s also a strong demand in world 
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markets for Europe’s goods. A further 
increase in Western Europe’s gold and 
dollar holdings seems certain. (They 
went up by about $2.5-billion between 
mid-1953 and mid-1954.) 

¢ Economic Miracle—Compare this pic- 
ture with that of even two years ago 
and it looks as though an economic 
miracle has occurred. At the end of 
1952, Western Europe’s production, 
which had been climbing steeply, stalled 
and tipped into a dive as a result of a 
slump in consumer goods. Suddenly, 
internal financial stability looked pre- 
canous in most countries. Inflation still 
had the bit in its teeth in some, notably 
France. Unemployment started to rise 
menacingly. 

At this time Western Europe’s dollar 
gap, not counting U. S. aid, was roughly 
$+billion. It would have been much 
higher if Western Europe hadn’t had 
trade and currency restrictions against 
U.S. imports. The sterling and franc 
trading areas were running over-all trade 
deficits as well as being in the red dol- 
larwise. Britain and France backed 
away from trade liberalization in their 
intra-European trade. 

* Reasons—The economists could prob- 
ably find a dozen odd reasons why the 
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situation has improved so drastically in 
the past. two years. But the following 
seem to be the main ones: 

e As the Marshall Plan ended, the 
U.S. boosted its military expenditures 
in Europe and started an off-shore pro- 
curement program that reached its peak 
in 1953. This flow of dollars—over $3- 
billion a year—helped Western Europe 
bolster its exchange reserves and make 
it safe to free up its trade. 

e When Europe’s 1952 slump in 
consumer goods hit the capital goods 
industries early in 1953, most European 
governments loosened their tight money 
policies to stimulate production. The 
medicine worked without adding to in- 
flationary pressures. 

¢ The combination of internal 
price stability and growing exchange re- 
serves soon permitted the main Euro- 
pean countries, especially Britain, to 
relax government controls on both for- 
cign and domestic trade. This released 
some consumer demand that had been 
restricted, some low priority investment 
got under way, and savings took a more 
manageable form, which permitted fi- 
nancing of private housing and small 
business expansion. 

e By this time the Korean com- 
modity boom had completely run out, 
bringing raw material prices way down. 
This brought a big improvement in 
Europe’s terms of trade. 

¢ The world demand for Europe’s 
exports held up during the mild 1953-54 
recession here in the U.S. This was 
partly due to a renewal of U.S. stock- 
piling and to continued U.S. grants 
and loans around the world. Also, it 
was due to the improved competitive 
position of European industry. By this 
time Marshall Plan investments ($270- 
million of our aid went into the steel 
industry alone) had begun to pay for 
Europe. 

¢ Soon after Stalin’s death in the 
spring of 1953, Europeans became con- 
vinced that there was no real threat of 
a Soviet attack on Europe. This brought 
a new element of confidence in busi- 
ness planning, and—along with other 
factors—helped kill the currency black 
markets in Western Europe. Today, 
the French consumer apparently is fi- 
nancing some of his purchases from 
hoarded wealth. 


ll. Generating Forces 


You can’t understand what has hap- 
pened in Western Europe, though, 
without taking a look at the role West 
Germany has played as a generating 
force in the whole European economy. 
Germany’s rapid industrial buildup pro- 
vided markets for its neighbors. Rapidly 































Nox-Rust 366 Amber 
Protects 515,000 Machine 
at Cost of 25¢ 


Just painting on 25¢ worth of Nox- 
Rust 366 Amber prevents rust on 
parts or machines, protecting them in 
shipment or outdoor storage for a 
year or more—three years indoors. 
It’s easy to apply; dries quickly to a 
thin, wax-like amber coating. Pro- 
vides superior protection against salt 
air, industrial fumes, humidity. And 
it’s easy to remove. 

Nox-Rust 366 Amber is just one of 
many specialized rust preventives we 
make, Let us analyze your problem, 
make a Rust-Prevention Engineering 
Survey. No obligation. Write for de- 
tails and free Rust-Preventive Use 
Chart. 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORP. 
333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Offices in Principal Cities 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORP. 
Dept. BW-1113, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Sunny Magic Extends 


to Business 
and Industry, Too! 


It’s great to be in Florida for vacation. But it’s greater to 
LIVE and make your living in Florida. Florida’s sunny tax 
climate and strategic geographic location in relation to expand- 
ing U.S. and Latin-American markets permit business and 
industry to grow and prosper. 


Most types of industry and business can find a happy, sunny 
home in Florida with sun-blessed living for workers and execu- 
tives. Florida has manpower—2,629 new residents moving here 
from other states every week. Florida has power. Florida has 
abundant water. Florida has a tax structure exceedingly favor- 
able to business and industry. In short, Florida has what you need! 


To find out how well qualified Florida is for the site of your 
new plant, branch plant, office or warehouse, write State of 
Florida, Industrial Development Division, 3404D Caldwell 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida, for the NEW FREE FLORIDA 
INFORMATION KIT. It’s file-size and contains separate 
folders, factually and accurately written, on the following 
aspects of Florida: 


Plan national sales conventions, sales conferences and state 
and regional meetings for Florida. Exceptional facilities for 
any type of meeting. Get double value...successful meetings 
in delightful surroundings plus colorful recreational activities. 





you'll always 
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“... Western Europe is stil 
sheltered by trade barrie 
that restrict U.S. compe. 
tition...” 

WESTERN EUROPE starts on p. 14 


increasing German exports of durabk 
goods made Europe and the oversex 
nondollar world less dependent 
American supplies. The daring Ge. 
man export drive left large payment 
frozen in various countries and in the 
European Payments Union—thus pw 
viding involuntary financial aid to may 
countries. 

Then the Conservative regime ip 
Britain deserves a lot of credit. By 
gradually ending Labor's austerity meas 
ures and releasing the British econom 
from tight controls, it gave market 
forces a chance to go to work. As the 
British economy stabilized and then e. 
panded it also added a dynamic ek. 
ment to the whole situation. 

You can’t ignore the job the 0: 
ganization for European Economic Co 
operation has done, either. It ha 
helped coordinate industrial planning 
in Western Europe, plugged away # 
lower trade barriers, and worked with 
the European Payments Union to eas 
payments problems. Through OEEC, 
Western Europe has achieved region 
economic cooperation of a kind it ha 
never known before. 
¢ On the Scales—It’s too soon to 9 
that Western Europe has become ece- 
nomically self-sustaining. ‘The area stil 
gets—and needs—a financial prop from 
the U.S. in the form of military spen¢ 
ing. If this spending should be cit 
drastically any time soon, Europe would 
be in dollar trouble again and the prev 
ent expansionist mood could be cor 
siderably deflated. 

What’s more, Western Europe’ 
own market is still sheltered by trad 
barriers that restrict competition from 
U.S. exporters. Inconvertible curer 
cies have the same effect. Until thi 
situation changes, you can’t really s 
that the area has achieved economi 
independence. 


lll. Europe's Gains 





As for Western Europe’s long-tem 
ability to keep pace with the dynam 
economic growth of the United State 
there’s no evidence available yet for! 
definite answer. Europe’s productivit 
picture doesn’t look too rosy. Until thi 
year at least, output per man-hour hat 
hardly gone above what it was in pt 
war days, whereas in the U.S. there hi 
been a 40% gain. According to OEEC 
calculations, the gains in Europes # 
dustrial output have been almost & 
tirely due to the increased numbe 
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of hours worked—to full employment. 

Still, thanks to the Marshall Plan, 
Europe has installed modern industrial 
equipment during the past seven years 
at a rate unequaled during recent Euro- 

n history. For example, electric 
power production has nearly tripled 
since the war and the expansion is con- 
tinuing. Western Europe is producing 
60% more machine tools this year than 
in 1938. Just on this basis alone it’s 
reasonable to expect increases in pro- 
ductivity in the near future. 

Moreover, there’s a definite tendency, 
both in business and government cir- 
cles to encourage standardization, a 
reduction in the number of items an 
individual plant produces, and special- 
ization through mergers—all of which 
should improve productivity. 

Meanwhile, European experts have 
become convinced that it is only in 
certain industries such as automobiles 
that the faster pace of American de- 
velopment counts for much. At pres- 
ent wage and price levels, and given 
present exchange rates, European prices 
are generally much below American 
prices in world markets. There’s a 
feeling, too, that while American _pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing is two to 
three times higher than European, 
American productivity in all other eco- 
nomic activities—transportation, trad- 
ing, finance, communications, and gov- 
emment—is lower, thus offsetting our 
manufacturing advantage. 

*Economic Thinking—Whatever the 
merits of this view, Europeans are con- 
fdent that their economy will con- 
tinue to expand and that they are very 
near reaching the “economic viability” 
that was the goal of the Marshall Plan. 

They base this optimism not just on 
the prospect of an expanding consumer 
market in Europe. They count on play- 
ing a big role in the development of the 
economically backward areas of the non- 
Communist world. France and West 
Germany are now trying to work out a 
jomt program for the development of 
North Africa’s mineral wealth. If this 
goes through and gets American finan- 
cial backing, it could have a profound 
effect on the European economy. 

They believe, also, that they have 
achieved a sensible economic outlook. 
Doctrinaire economic thinking, which 
acted as a break on economic progress 
before World War II, has_ largely 
broken down. European Socialists, for 
example, no longer believe that govern- 
ments should manage foreign trade as 
a matter of principle. On the other 
side, Europeans with a classical view 
® monetary matters no longer in- 
veigh against any and all government 
mterference with market forces. They 
admit that governments are right to in- 
tevene to maintain reasonable full em- 

yment and a reasonable rate of eco- 
nomic expansion. 
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the white pipe with the durability of stone 
keeps water clean and rust-free 
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4 Johns-Manvil/e 


safeguards water for your community's 
schools, hospitals, homes—assures 
dependable supply lines for fire protection 


Transite® Pipe water mains are serving thousands 
of communities, maintaining clean pure water from 
pumping station to consumer. This benefit of Tran- 
site Pressure Pipe, together with its long life, means 
important savings to taxpayers. 


Transite Pipe is nonmetallic and therefore cannot 
tuberculate. Since deposits from this form of corro- 
sion cannot build up, its flow capacity stays high, 
pumping costs are kept low. Moreover, the joints in 
a Transite system stay tight, remain sanitary, will not 
support bacterial growth. 


Transite Sewer Pipe cuts costs, too, because of its 
quick assembly and high flow capacity. It is rugged, 
corrosion-resistant. It is easily handled, rapidly in- 
stalled, minimizing annoyances of torn-up streets. 
Tight, flexible couplings keep out unwanted ground 
water, reducing treatment costs. 


For more details write Johns-Manville, Box 60, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Meade of Ashestes-Cement—Resists Corrosioh 





TRANSITE PIPE 
SERVES YOU—BY SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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J ust an Idea ... but, 


it carried a garage-born business 


to the top of a vital industry 


The idea was brand new but, we believed in it. 

Diamond tools were thousands of years old 
but, ENGINEERED DIAMOND TOOLS, such 
as we set out to make in our garage workshop 
forty-four years ago, those were something new. 
And, like all new things, they had to be sold in 
the face of doubts and misgivings. 

Nobody had ever before undertaken to “‘engi- 
neer’’ diamond tools to do specific jobs—but, 
we did. 

Nobody had ever guaranteed diamond tools to 
do their jobs but we not only guaranteed our 
ENGINEERED DIAMOND TOOLS to do 
their job but guaranteed that they-would do them 
better than any ordinary tool. 

And, we kept proving it, over and over, until 
industries small and large knew that diamond 
tools engineered by Wheel Trueing represented 


the highest technical achievement in the indus- 
trial diamond world. Presently this idea was ex- 
tended to mining operations and, later to oil field 
operations when we successfully pioneered oil 
field diamond drill bits, now used throughout 
the world. And, every mail carried packages of 
Wheel Trueing diamond selections to discrimi- 
nating diamond buyers throughout industry. 

Our plant has grown to be the finest in the 
industry and our original group of three people 
is now a family of two hundred, many of them 
outstanding specialists. 

Our idea of ENGINEERED DIAMOND 
TOOLS is no longer ours, alone. It is now shared 
by all industry and practically every product of 
modern industry is made better, and at less cost, 
because of it. 


There’s no substitute for diamonds 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY 


3200 W. DAVISON AVE., DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


Eastern Plant and Offices: WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
33 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Western Plant and Offices: WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
5560 Alhambra Ave., Los Angeles 32, California 


Canadian Plant and Offices: WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
575 Langlois Ave., Windsor, Ont. 


HARVEY B. WALLACE 
Founder and President 
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ARCTIC ROUTES include California-Europe (solid line), Japan-Europe in future as . . 


SAS Flies Over the Top 


Next Monday, Southern California 

chalks up another point in its con- 
tinuing battle to prove to the world 
(and Northern California) that it is 
cosmopolitan. That’s when Scandina- 
vian Airlines System starts flying from 
Los Angeles to Europe over the top 
of the globe (map). 
- The flight is loaded with snob appeal, 
calculated to hit the Angelenos in 
their pocketbooks: first-class service, 
Cadillac limousine door-to-plane_pick- 
ups, and a route (L. A., Winnipeg, 
Greenland, Copenhagen) never com- 
mercially flown before. Just how com- 
mercial it will be for SAS is open to 
question. Airline circles wonder if the 
biweekly service, with each DC-6B 
carrying only 36 passengers, can turn 
up a profit. SAS may only break even 
on the haul. 

But the route is worth a good deal 
to SAS in terms of prestige, publicity, 
amd promotion. Since it was first 

med in 1952, Scandinavian has 

hooed the flight from one end of 
the U.S. to the other. So successful 

the campaign been that SAS may 
be right when it claims the flight has 
famed more newspaper space than any 
mation event since Lindbergh. 

*In There Fighting—That Scandina- 
wan has taken the ball and made a 
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long run is no surprise to the industry. 
The airline is now bucking British 
Overseas Airways and the Dutch KLM 
for third place on the North Atlantic. 
Pan American and TWA are first and 
second. Its gross revenue is probably 
fifth among all international carriers. 
This measure of success can be judged 
cnly against Scandinavian’s three major 
handicaps: 

_ $A relatively poor bargaining posi- 
tion in the bitter battle on a govern- 
ment-to-government level for interna- 
tional air routes. 

e An unfortunate route position 
across the North Atlantic that takes 
passengers first into Northern Europe 
instead of directly to Paris, London, 
and Rome, the meccas of American 
tourists. 

¢ The most complicated corporate 
structure in the business—a consortium 
of three national air companies of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 
¢ Experience—Geographically and_his- 
torically, it was only natural that Scan- 
dinavian should have been the airline 
to tur first to flying in the frozen 
North. Except for the Russians, prob- 
ably nobody has as much experience 
in navigation and weather observation 
in the polar region as the Scandinavians. 

However, being located on the fringe 





**A salute to those * 
who made it possible’’ 


Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Industrial Steel 
Windows in Riverside Laundry, Dania, Florida. Engi- 
neer: L. B. Taylor, Miami, Florida. Contractor: Witters 
Construction Co., Hialeah, Florida. 


They'll clean up 
on maintenance savings 
here! 


Here, the outside air around this 
laundry is full of salt water. And 
you can imagine what it’s like in- 
side. The air soaked with moisture. 
Walls and windows wet. But the 
Fenestra* Industrial Steel Win- 
dows in this building will never rust! 
They are Fenestra Super Hot- 
Dip Galvanized Industrial Steel 
Windows. They’ll save thousands 
of dollars in paint and labor—every 
few years, for the life of the build- 
ing— because they never need paint- 
ing. And they cost no more than 
regular steel windows with two 
inside-outside field coats of paint! 
Fenestra has the only plant and 
equipment in America especially 
designed for the highly specialized 
job of window galvanizing. For 
complete details on Fenestra Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized Industrial 
Steel Windows, call your Fenestra 
representative—he’s listed in the 
phone book yellow pages—or write 
the Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, Dept. BW-11, 3425 Griffin 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. *°® 


Your desire for windows of strong material that 
would resist rust resulted in Fenestra Super Hot-Dip 
Galvanized Industrial Steel Windows—a great ad- 
vancement in building products. 


Fenestra 


SUPER HOT-DIP 


GALVANIZED INDUSTRIAL 
STEEL WINDOWS 


145 








Well Stacked ! Use your air space from floor 
to ceiling to stack materials on E.M.I. racks. They save valuable 
floor space, protect workers and stock, and speed up materials 
handling. Low-level stock is never tied up. Stationary or port- 
able racks fabricated of strong, square tubular steel are avail- 
able to stack most materials. Sections can be adjusted to fit any 
space or unit load. E.M.I. engineers will design special racks 
for your materials. 
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WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 4 


@ Coil Racks 
@ Drum Racks 
@ Special Racks 


DENT 


21540 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 





@ Pallet Racks (illustrated) 
® Portable Stock Racks 


for All Applications 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue ® 














of Northern Europe has been no help 
in building an international airline, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are 
relatively unimportant intercontinental 
airlines markets. The other major 
European carriers have important air 
travel markets in their home countries, 
Their simplest response to foreign dis. 
crimination against their airlines js, 
in turn, to restrict the carriers of the 
foreign country that is putting on the 
heat. 

For example, when South Africa and 
Brazil cut down the number of SAS 
flights into their territory during the 
past year, there was little that SAS 
could do. No South African or Brazilian 
line flies, or wants to fly, into Scan 
dinavia, so SAS couldn’t fight back. 

e Nearly Upset—Earlier this year, U.§. 
carriers and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
put pressure on the State Dept. to 
make Seattle, instead of Los Angeles, 
the terminal of SAS’s West Coast: 
Europe flights. Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Danish ministers in Washington 
discreetly protested that this would 
violate free trade principles, which in 
clude a choice of where to do business. 

SAS won the final victory in its 
usual manner. The airline set to work 
on Southern California’s Chamber of 
Commerce and on other booster organ- 
izations. They in turn set to work on 
California’s Congressional delegation. 
The SAS argument was simple: Calif 
ornia ought to have a direct air route 
to Europe; no other carrier was i 
terested in such a route, so SAS ought 
to be allowed to fly it. 

This kind of negotiating, instead of 
table-pounding in foreign ministries, 
has usually paid off for SAS. Thea, 
too, the airline plays extensively on the 
fact that Scandinavia has few enemies 
in Europe, and fewer still among the 
formerly colonial countries of the Mid 
dle East and the Orient where SAS 
flies. 
¢ Getting Around It—SAS has to be 
ingenious to survive. Direct routes be- 
tween New York and France, England, 
and Italy are reserved by treaty to the 
airlines of the countries involved. An 
SAS passenger would normally have to 
go to Copenhagen or Scotland, then 
back to one of these countries. 

SAS has turned this indirect routing 
into a selling point. “Extra cities a 
no extra fare” is the slogan. SAS writes 
a roundtrip ticket—sometimes using 
another carrier for part of the trp- 
and urges you to stop over at any 
all of the cities enroute. 

A SAS round-trip to Rome, for & 
ample, puts you through Copenhagen, 
the cities of West Germany, Zunch, 
Rome, then Milan, Nice, and Pans 
At Paris, SAS puts you on British 
European Airways for London and @ 
to Scotland, where you pick up SA 
for the return trip to New York. Sint 
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SAS goes into more European cities 
than any other international carrier, 
the itineraries that can be worked out 
are almost limitless. 

eThe Extras—From the beginning, 
SAS has realized that competition across 
the North Atlantic requires it to give 
better than average service. When the 
airline started in 1946, it employed 
large numbers of U.S. and British 
specialists to teach the best foreign 
techniques. Meals and liquor rival the 
cuisine of Air France, and multilingual 


stewardesses handle passengers with 
dedicated, if sometimes heavy-handed, 
politeness. 


eInner Working—SAS management’s 
ability to learn from the outside is 
reflected in the relations between its 
New York subsidiary and the inter- 
national headquarters in Stockholm. 
Stockholm is often the dog wagged by 
its tail, the U.S. company. 

The triumvirate that runs North 
American operations from the Rocke- 
feller Center headquarters of SAS, 
Inc., often talks back to the head office 
and gets away with it. 

The three New York bosses are: Tore 
Nilert, a Swede and head of the New 
York operation for 12 years; Warren 
Kraemer, a newcomer to SAS from 
Braniff International Airways, now sales 
manager and vice-president of the U.S. 
subsidiary; and John B. Walker, public 
relations counsel to the U.S. firm and 
to Stockholm, and an old hand in U.S. 
airlines. 

In addition, New York’s hand is 
strengthened by a board of directors 
(salaried but nonstockholding) com- 
posed of Scandinavian-Americans. They 
keep a watchful eye on the New York 
office, and often back it up in relations 
with Stockholm. 

* Three-Way Deal—Whatever corpor- 
ate friction exists (and it recently broke 
out in the Stockholm headquarters) 
arises more from the peculiar nature of 
SAS itself, rather than from relations 
between SAS-Stockholm and SAS, Inc. 

After the war, the Scandinavians real- 
ized that they could maintain an inter- 
continental airline only by cooperative 
effort. They looked for a formula, that 
would overcome national rivalry. Each 
country had something to offer: Sweden 
is more populous and wealthy; Norway 
has more experience in the transporta- 
tion industry; and Denmark is nearest 

urope’s markets. 

Negotiations had begun tentatively 
while the Norwegian government was 
still in exile in London and Denmark 
Was occupied by the Nazis. In the end, 
each country contributed capital on a 
32-2 ratio, with Sweden putting up the 
largest share. In each country, the cap- 
ital was half government and_ half 
private. A board of directors represents 
cach country with two members, one 
Or government and one for private 
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You can put the “BITE” on time 
losses. A Stromberg time 

system keeps every department 
on a uniform schedule 
automatically. It is guarded 

three ways against failure at 

any time. Important facts about 
Stromberg are given in the 
folder “for every working 
minute.” Write for your copy now. 
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JUNIOR 
Keeps payroll time for thousands of firms. 
Complete in every detail and 

priced within reach of the smallest. 
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In New York, it’s the 
PARK-SHERATON HOTEL 


Free Teletype Reservations — Just call 


your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


In the U.S. A.: Albany, Baltimore, 
Boston, Brookline, Mass., Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New 
York, Pasadena, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Springfield, Mass., Washington, 


dence, Rochester, 


Worcester. 


In Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Niagara 


Falls, Hamilton. 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


HOTELS 














ADVERTISING 
IN BUSINESS WEEK 


Gots Rowulta 


“It’s just amazing the re- 
sponse we've had to our adver- 
tising in Business Week. 


“Inquiries from top execu- 
tives in many different types of 
businesses have been followed 
up by our sales staff with ex- 
cellent results. It seems that 
when management takes an in- 
terest, things move fast.” 


Advertising Manager 
Manufacturer of Movable 
Walls and Conveyor Systems 








YOU ADVERTISE 
IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO 


INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 
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capital. However, management 1s com- 
pletely vested in the hands of private 
capital. 

¢ Futures—Scandinavian has big plans 
for the future. One of them is a flight 
directly across the North Pole (map) 
joining Copenhagen and Tokyo via 
Fairbanks, Alaska. This would clip 
some 22 hours off the present SAS 
route from Europe through the Mid- 
dle East to Tokyo. 











The way the Norsemen see it, SA¥ 
problem is to hang onto its present 
routes to the Middle East, the Orient, 
Africa, and Latin America even if jt 
is forced to cut the frequency of 
flights. 

If it can do that during the next few 
years of intense national rivalries, it will 
be ready for the long-postponed jet age 
when it arrives in 1960 or so (BW- 
Oct.30’54,p76). 


U.S. Turns to Trade Fairs 


Washington seeks to boost position in international 
markets . . . Germans edged out of St. Lawrence con. 
tract . . . American Metal's milestones. 


Washington is ready to participate 
in international trade fairs in a big 
way. And it will be asking private busi- 
nessmen to put their best foot forward 
and come along. 

The objective is twofold: to give 
U.S. traders a leg-up generally in world 
markets, and to combat the Communist 
bloc’s use of trade fairs as a propaganda 
weapon. Governments of most Free 
World nations eagerly promote their 
manufacturers’ wares at fairs. And 
Communist countries have scored some 
propaganda coups with their lavish in- 
dustrial shows. 

The U.S., relying largely on private 
companies to foot the bill for exhibits, 
has made a poor showing. 

A new Commerce Dept. program, 
headed by New England businessman 
Roy F. Williams, will get half of a 
$5-million appropriation for U.S. trade 
promotion. The most that has been 
available for fairs in recent years is 
$100,000. Keystone of the program 
will be a government-organized and 
government-paid-for exhibit, designed 
to show off the nation’s industrial 
achievements. Commerce Dept. will 
try to get private business to provide 
products and transportation, but is 
prepared to pay the bill in a pinch. 

There will be other services for busi- 
ness. Commerce is mapping plans for 
trade promotion booths where U.S. 
suppliers and potential customers can 
get together. U.S. trade and marketing 
specialists will be available to ferret out 
business. Commerce wants to take part 
in 30 fairs next year. 


The Germans lost out on a steel 
contract for one of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway’s first construction projects. 

Mannix Ltd., busy on several coffer- 
dams for the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, had ordered 
12,000 tons of steel from a Dortmund 
manufacturer, Westfalenhuette, A. G. 


This week Mannix announced the can- 
cellation of the contract, explaining 
that the Germans weren’t able to 
meet specifications for the job. 

Now Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd., of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, will supph 
25% of the tonnage; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., the rest. Their prices range be. 
tween $13 and $20 a ton over the 
German quotation. 


Last week was a big one in the 
annals of American Metal Co., Ltd, 
New York, a worldwide mine operator 
and investing company. In Canada and 
Africa, you could see portents of things 
to come. 

In Canada, American Metal un 
covered an impressive lead-zinc-copper 
orebody—perhaps one of the richest 
finds in North America in years—near 
Bathurst, New Brunswick. Bathurst 
is a recent boom area, which has given 
Toronto and Montreal mining-share 
indexes some of their merriest rides. 
In the past four months, American 
Metal has turned up some _ 5-million 
tons of high-grade lead and zinc, along 
with copper, gold, and silver. And that's 
just scratching the surface of the com 
cession. 

American Metal is already developing 
the properties. International Nickel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., which ran the geo 
logical surveys for American Metal, has 
a 25% share in the find. 


In Africa, along Northern Rhodesia’s 
fabulous Copperbelt, a racial drama 1s 
unfolding in which American Metal 
has a crucial stake (BW —Jan.23’54, 
pl16). 

The Copperbelt runs neck and neck 
with Chile as the free world’s se 
ond ranking copper producer, behind 
the U.S. American Metal has i 
portant interests—in management # 
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5 Reasons Why i 


OUTSTATE MICHIGAN ~*~ 
fits industry like a Glove { 




















It’s in the heart 
of the rich 
Midwest market 


Both labor and 
management 
have know-how 





is 








“= 


Raw and semi- 
processed materials 
are abundant 


(7= 


Transportation is 
excellent by rail, 
water or truck 


= 


It has the greatest 
fresh water supply 





> 





in the world 
You’d need the fingers of two hands to count off Outstate 
Michigan’s outstanding advantages. It has 400 friendly com- 
munities ranging in population from 200 to 200,000. It has un- 
It takes @ specific surpassed educational and cultural opportunities. Its woods and 
mete A waters and bracing climate make it the perfect place for work 
— NEEDS or play 12 months a year. 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
Mr. Manufacturer! Ask now for the facts about 
how Outstate Michigan fits your industry 








inoustRial oevaorment cer, CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


pores 
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MADE IN U.S.A. 






Nekoosa Bond, long a favorite 
and look business paper because of 
i its attractive appearance, is 
now more distinctive than ever 
at the in a new, brighter white. 
Ask your printer to show you 
samples of the new Nekoosa 


new, brighter Bond. You'll want to use it for 


letterheads, envelopes—and 
most of your other office 


white Stationery. Nekoosa-Edwards 


, Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 


America does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 





Sh em | 


MY 
d 
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EF ct pays to plan with your prinlen 
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well as in ownership—in the Mufuliy 
and Roan Antelope copper mine; 
which have taken the lead in demand. 
ing that African (negro) workers be 
advanced to better jobs. Highly paid 
European mineworkers have effectively 
blocked the way. On Oct. 19, a govem. 
ment inquiry board recommended that 
the Africans be upgraded. 

Last week—after more than a year 
of dickering—Mufulira and Roan Ante. 


lope took the plunge. Thev gave six 
months’ notice of contract termina 


tion to the European union, and invited 
them to negotiations leading to a new 
deal for the Africans. The questions 


110 1) Will the European wor 
ers, heretofore adamant against up 
grading, agree to make a deal? (2) Will 
the increasingly restless African worker 
wait patiently? 


The future of racial partnership in 
Northern Rhodesia, to say nothing of 
continued profitable development of its 
resources, may turn on a satisfactory 
solution. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








W. R. Grace & Co. is going in with 
Reynolds Metals Co. and a prominent 
Colombian industrialist, J. Mario Santo 


Domingo, to manufacture aluminum 
products in Colombia. The new com- 
pan ill fabricate aluminum sheet, 
foil, and other products . . . Grace has 
also announced a $1.5-million expan 


sion program for its bagasse paper plant 
at Paramonga, Peru. The plant will 
boost production 50% of paper and 
cardboard from sugar cane waste. 

. 


British Petroleum Co., Ltd., is the new 
name of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Stock- 
holders will get four shares of British 
Petroleum for each share of AIOC 
(The British government owns 56% 
of the company.) These moves formal 
ize settlement of the Iran dispute and 
the company’s participation in the eight 
company consortium to market the 
countrv’s oil (BW—Nov.6’54,p152). 


Straight from the old sod: An export 
mail service direct from the free-trade 
zone of Shannon International Airport 
to the U.S. has been set up. The Irish 
Export Promotion Board in New York 
expects the new service to cash in om 
the Christmas trade, and has issued 





catalog of 35,000 gift items. 

® 
Australian oil strike: Prospectors have 
hit oil in commercial quantities 


QOucensland, 400 miles northwest 
Brisbane. It’s a_ different compat 
(Australasia Oil Exploration, Ltd.) and 
a different area from the earlier strike 








in Western Australia. 
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Friden builds calculators 
in a wide price range, 
in every size, 
for every figuring need 





Pupor AND DISTRIBUTORS 
...obtain the statistics and tabulations 
they need to control costs from tree 
to consumer with the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator. For this fifth largest 
U.S. industry, Fridens help maintain 
exacting quality standards, handle pay- 
roll calculations, compute invoices and 
inventory. Savings in human time pay 
back quickly the cost of a Friden! 


lvidence on every hand 


that costs are slashed 





»Triden 





Banks ... compute savings account 




























MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








. short-cut complex 


interest swiftly and with unvarying ac- 
curacy on the fully automatic Friden 
Calculator; also figure average daily 
balances, foreign exchange, average 
daily float, amortization, account costs, 
interest on notes, mortgages, small 
loans, ete. The Friden works so auto- 
matically no special operator training 
is needed! 


calculations in building and product 
design, construction, scheduling and 
cost finding with the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator. They whisk through 
trigonometrical and arithmetical work 
... by a touch of one key exiract square 
root automatically with Friden Model 
SRW. The Friden mechanizes figuring 
of every kind! 


Without operator decisions—simply auto- 
matic machine decisions—the Friden per- 
forms more steps in figure-work than any 
other calculating machine ever developed. 
Each automatic Friden decision reduces 
business overhead costs by saving human 
time. This is why you find Fridens every- 
where in business...why it’s likely your 
business can’t afford NOT to own a Friden. 
Call in your nearby Friden Man: watch 
the Friden figure-think and then see what 
you think. Friden sales, instruction and 
service available throughout the U.S. and 
the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE 
co., INC., San Leandro, California. 


figure-thinking 





© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 







Simplest pump and fuel control arrangemen} 


Here's the simplest “2°" — rr 


NX 


diesel fuel system i 


Fuel tank By-pass to pump 





ever developed ! 









the exclusive Cummins 
principle of fuel injection 
which has set the high- 
est standards of per- 
formance and economy 
for more than 20 years, 


The PT injector utilizes | 





The PT fuel pump. Compact, easy to handle, 
weighs only 13 pounds. Does not have to 
be timed to engine, quick and easy to install. 


} 
; 
HE revolutionary new PT fuel system, now gone two years of field testing and millions of op- 


standard on all Cummins Diesels, has fewer erating miles under every conceivable condition. 
and far simpler parts than carburetor and ignition Its dependability record is phenomenal. Operators 
systems or ordinary diesel fuel systems. It is easy report even less fuel consumption than with earlier 
to understand, simple to work with, can be serv- Cummins fuel systems and far less cost of mait- 


iced by any mechanic. No longer any need for fuel tenance. The PT fuel system can be installed on 
system specialists! The PT fuel system has under- any Cummins Diesel built since 1932. 


ee 


a 
Cummins leader in lightweight high speed diesel power 60-600 h. p. 
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Throttle 


Cr 





Flyball governor Solenoid shut-down 


PT advantages over gasoline systems: 
Injector 


No contact points to No vapor-lock problems 
adjust No flooding 
No condenser to replace No choking or priming 
No spark coil to short No needle valves to clog 
No wiring harness to No butterfly valve 
short No float level to maintain 
No spark plugs No float valve to stick 
PT advantages over ordinary diesel systems: 
No fuel rack adjust- No distributor discs 
ments o metering pumps 
Return to fuel tank No check valves No high-pressure fuel 
No needle valves lines 
No helixes No fuel pump timing 


simpler to work with than gasoline carburetion and ignition 


Simplest Fuel 
Metering Device 


The principle is simply that 
the amount of fuel flowing 
through a fixed orifice varies 


according to the amount of — Metering ape 


pressure on the fuel. Pres- Orifice 
sure is controlled by the 
throttle on the PT pump. 
Fuel flow through orifice is 
cut off as injector plunger, 
actuated by engine camshaft, 
moves down to inject fuel. 






When engine is under partial load, fuel When engine is under full load, fuel pres- 
pressure is low, and only a small amount sure is increased, and greater amount of 
of fuel passes through orifice into injector fuel passes through orifice into injector 
cup. cup. 


Mail this today, and 
get more PT facts! 


CUMMINS | 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Dept. BW-11 
Columbus, Indiana 


Please send me free illustrated folder, “Cummins PT Fuel 
System.” 


Name 





Company 





Address 








City Zone State 















WORLD’S 


MOST MODERN MILL 





; 


10,000 H. P. Twin Drive 45” x 115” Blooming Mill 


Four reasons why Granite City Steel is 
growing 3 times faster than the industry! 


new blooming mill, a new roughing 





























Percentage increase in steel ingot capacity 


“Computed from AISI figures. 


From 1947 to 1954, ingot capacity of the 
average U. S. steel mill increased 36%*. 
During the same period, ingot capacity 
of Granite City Steel Company expand- 
ed 108% — from 620,000 to 1,290,000 
tons a year—or three times faster than 
the industry average! 


Why? Because the demand for Granite 
City sheet steel dictated one of the 
most ambitious plant modernization 
and expansion programs ever under- 
taken. An $89 million investment went 
into blast furnaces, additional coke 
ovens, new open hearth furnaces ...a 


AND HERE ARE THE OTHER THREE REASONS... 


Low-cost transportation. 
Granite City Steel Company is 
strategically located in the heart 
of Middle America. Rail, truck 
and woter transportation are 
available for quick, efficient, 
economical shipping. 


Specialized “‘know how.” For 
76 years, flat-rolled steel has 
been the only product of Granite 
City Steel Company. This special- 
ization—in training, personnel, 
equipment — is your gucrantee 
of finest sheet steel available. 


Personalized service. Granite 
City steelmen do not have the 
manufacturing and sales prob- 
lems of a large, diversified line of 
products. This gives them more 
time to expedite your flat-rolled 
steel order promptly, properly. 





mill... sharply stepped-up hot strip 
mill capacity ...a new hot rolled shear 
line, a new cold strip mill. 


Result: the world’s most modern, fully 
integrated mill, specializing in high 
quality flat-rolled steel for Middle 
America 


What does this growth mean to you? 
Fast, complete service and personal 
attention to every order, large or small. 
Granite City is equipped and eager to 
serve you. May we discuss the steel 
needs in your business, today? 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
Sales Offices: St. Louis « Kansas 
City * Memphis « Minneapolis 
Dallas * Houston « Tulsa 
GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
A subsidiary of Granite City Steel Co 
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President Eisenhower isn’t being a Pollyana when he talks of the 
improving chances for peace. 


There’s no doubt that much of the aggressive steam has gone out of 
Soviet policy—that the Malenkov regime is satisfied for now with an East- 
West standoff. 


There are clear signs of this in the calm way Moscow is taking the Paris 
agreement on West German rearmament. Awhile back, Foreign Minister 
Molotov was saying that such an agreement would greatly increase the 
danger of war. It means something, too, that the Russians are now willing 
to make some sense when they discuss atomic disarmament. 


Look at the Russian economic scene and you can see one of the underly- 
ing reasons for the new moderation in Soviet foreign policy. 


M. Z. Saburov, chairman of the State Planning Committee, has just 
made two significant admissions: 


¢ The tremendous post-Stalin drive to boost agricultural output has failed 
miserably. In fact, on the basis of Saburov’s figures you can predict serious 
food shortages in Russia this winter. (The same goes, incidentally, for Red 
China and Moscow’s East European satellites.) 


¢ The increase in consumer goods output, that Malenkov promised last 
year, can’t be achieved until the agricultural problem is solved. 


In coping with a situation like this, the Malenkov regime can’t afford an 
adventurous foreign policy. It has to keep its eye on the home front. 


Don’t put too much stock in Japanese Premier Yoshida’s bid for an 
Asian Marshall Plan. He’s in desperate political straits at home. 


Apart from Foreign Operations Administrator Harold Stassen, Admin- 
istration leaders are not sold on such a program (BW—Nov.6’54,p139). In 
fact it’s possible that Stassen’s proposed Asian trip—to discuss a regional 
aid setup—will be called off. 


Certainly the whole idea will be up in the air until the Administration 
makes up its mind on three things: 


¢ Whether FOA should be scrapped and all foreign aid operations put 
under the State Dept. 


¢ Whether the time for regional aid programs hasn’t passed and the U.S. 
should rely on a trade, not aid approach. 


¢ Whether the non-Communist nations of Asia really want a regional 
aid setup and can convince Washington that they can run it efficiently. 


Britain is turning its back on the control-and-planning ideology that has 
dominated its whole postwar trade policy. In fact, London is now backing 
something that looks like the liberal trade policy the U.S. has plugged since 
Atlantic Charter days. 


The “new look” in British policy showed up this week at the Geneva 
meeting of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The head of 
Britain’s Board of Trade asked GATT to approve: 


eA ban on all import quotas—including U.S. quotas on agricultural 
imports. Exceptions would be allowed, but only for a strictly limited time, 
where a country had balance of payments difficulties. 


e An attack on export subsidies—including the subsidies behind the 
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U.S. farm surplus disposal program. (This program alarms the Common- 
wealth countries that export wheat, dairy products, and fruit.) 


In pushing this line the British are aiming to get themselves better set 
for the day when the pound becomes convertible into dollars. 

London has now decided that the quotas used by other countries do 
more harm to Britain and the Commonwealth than the whole British- 
Commonwealth quota system does good. 

The Churchill government is ready to ride roughshod over the British 
textile industry, which desperately wants to maintain the import quota 
system, especially in colonial markets. And the government has the backing 
of the Federation of British Industries (Britain’s NAM) for the new policy. 

This is all part of growing confidence across the Atlantic that Britain 
and Western Europe are again going economic concerns (page 140). 

—o— 

Keep an eye on nonferrous metal mining around the world. This 

week, developments were coming thick and fast: 

¢ Export-Import Bank has 0O.K.’d in principle a thumping $100-million 
loan to help develop a giant copper project in Peru. 

¢ The explosive color bar issue in Northern Rhodesia’s rich Copperbelt 
(page 148) seems to be moving toward a showdown—with more labor 
trouble and higher costs a real possibility. 

eA U.S. company has turned up an important lead-zinc-copper ore 
body in eastern Canada (page 148). 

e Washington has announced plans to boost production by 75% at the 
U. S.-government-owned Nicaro nickel mines in Cuba. 


The Peruvian project could be a big one, rivaling the great copper mines 
of Chile. It’s another vote of confidence in Lima’s liberal policy of encourag- 
ing foreign investment. 


The hitch is that to finance it, Southern Peru Copper Corp., a subsidiary 
of American Smelting & Refining Co., must dig up $105-million privately in 
addition to Ex-Im’s commitment. This week, ASR spokesmen were opti- 
mistic. 

It’s an expensive, long-term project—involving low-grade ore. 


In Cuba, the U.S. will spend some $43-million expanding the Nicaro 
installation built during wartime. Apparently Washington aims to close the 
present gap between nickel supply and demand caused by heavy govern- 


ment stockpiling. 


The Ex-Im Bank has got under way with its new export financing pro- 
gram (BW—Oct.9’54,p160). 

The Oliver Corp., manufacturer of farm equipment, is getting a $10- 
million line of credit from Ex-Im. Combustion Engineering, Inc., producer 
of steam generating plants, has lined up one for $4-million. 


Under the new program, Ex-Im stands ready to underwrite up to 
60% of a U.S. manufacturer’s sale. The foreign buyer must make a down 
payment of 20%, which leaves the exporter assuming the risk on the remain- 
ing 20%. 
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Give YOUR Property Protection Like This. WaterFOG in an automatic sprinkler system, throws a fire smothering blanket over this 
battery of tanks filled with a flammable liquid. 


Fog knocks out fire in 


Now every structure can have the same 
positive fire protection once enjoyed only 
where special hazards exist. 

At this large chemical plant, flammable 
liquid tanks could be ready tinder for fire. 
But they’re forearmed with instant protec- 
tion from WaterFOG. Here two systems, 
one vertical and the other horizontal operate 
automatically if fire should break out. The 
Rockwood WaterFOG system goes into 
action instantly. It controls the fire, cools 














kwood WaterFOG Sprinkler Head now 
Rockwood WaterFOG to every type of 

. After years of research with engineers 

» S. Navy, fire departments, industry, the 
Rew head is now used with conventional 


Sprinkler systems. 


the tanks and dissipates explosive mixtures 
all at the same time, all automatically. 
Your property, too, can have the same pro- 
tection. The same type WaterFOG Sprinkler 
Heads worked out originally by Rockwood 
engineers for special hazards can now be 


seconds 


used with conventional sprinkler systems. 
These heads discharge water in millions of 
tiny particles which burst into a smothering 
mist of steam. This system requires fewer 
heads and uses less water. The coupon will 
bring you the lIatest data. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


Engineers Water ...to Cut Fire Losses 





Cools, Smothers, Saves! New Rockwood Water- 
FOG Sprinkler Head discharges uniform pattern 
down into flame space. Temperature is cooled, 
nearby flammables are blanketed, ceiling goes 
unharmed. 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 
Rockwood Sprinkler Company 
211 Harlow Street 


D 
Worcester 5, Mass. pK 


Please send me your illustrated booklet 
on WaterFOG Sprinkler Fire Protection. 











With a strong conservative guiding 
labor policy in the new House and a 
pro-labor spokesman at the helm in 
the Senate committee, the prospect 
is disagreement and little action. Add 
to this the new line-up on the floor 
in both houses, and the election re- 
sults give... 


Labor's 


Organized labor’s political strategists 
held up their election tally sheets this 
week with a defiant grin. They claimed 
that union-backed candidates scored imn- 
portant successes in the 1954 offyear 
balloting. The unionists’ first gloom 
over the thinness of the Democratic 
victory was gone. They predicted, with 
cautious optimism, that this year’s re- 
sults must be regarded from _labor’s 
viewpoint as “an advance toward a 
change in 1956.” 
¢An About-Face—It was an almost 
overnight change of attitude. Walter 
P. Reuther, president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and George 
Meany, head of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, prompted it. Reuther an- 
nounced that CIO is “very pleased” 
with its successes; CIO-endorsed candi- 
dates did better than break even (page 
159). And Meany said AFL is “greatly 
pleased with results of Congressional 
and gubernatorial elections.” 

What both AFL and CIO had hoped 
for, from the start, was a Democratic 
sweep that would be a mandate for a 


158 
























Score: Stalemate Now 


liberal, pro-labor course in lawmaking. 
But Meany pointed out that AFL 
“made no advance predictions other 
than to emphasize that the election of 
a clear majority in both houses of Con- 
gress is unlikely prior to 1956.” 

¢ Fact or Fancy?—Whether the expres- 
sion of pleasure is just wishful thinking 
remains to be seen when the 84th Con- 
gress convenes in January. Without 
the hoped-for mandate from the elec- 
tion, labor appears hardly likely to ex- 
tract much bounty from the new Con- 
gress. 

Despite Democratic contro] of both 
branches, there will be a big split be- 
tween the Senate and House labor com- 
mittees—where labor legislation origi- 
nates. All but the most minor labor 
bills probably will be stalemated. 

The Senate committee will be headed 
by Lister Hill, an Alabama Democrat 
who, despite his Southern background, 
is in the liberal camp and a friend of 
labor. 

The House committee, on the other 
hand, will be headed by a staunch con- 


REP. GRAHAM BARDEN will head House labor committee in new Congress. 


servative, Graham Barden of North 
Carolina, who has little sympathy with 
union aims. 

Since any labor bill must pass 
through the hands of both the liberal 
Hill and the conservative Barden, exten- 
sive alterations in the Taft-Hartley Act 
appear out of the question in 1955. 
There is probably very little that the 
two could agree on. Their different 
viewpoints may also doom other parts 
of the legislative program of Secy. of 
Labor James P. Mitchell—an increase 
in the federal minimum wage, for ex- 
ample. 
¢ “Friends” Outnumbered—If the Hill- 
Barden situation isn’t enough to sound 
the death knell for labor legislation, 
there’s the rest of the 84th Congress 
to consider. The new line-up, even with 
the gains by the Democrats, doesnt 
favor labor. CIO and AFL are well 
aware of it, even when issuing their 
more roseate reports on the 1955 out 
look. 

According to AFL: 

The next Senate will have 40 mem- 
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SEN. LISTER HILL will be Senate’s new labor chairman at January session. 


Hope for 1956 


bers who can be expected to vote con- 
sistently with labor, and 52 expected to 
vote against it. On union-backed legis- 
lation dealing with social rather than 
labor issues, the “friendly” votes are ex- 
pected to run higher. 

The next House will have 176 mem- 
bers consistently supporting the unions’ 
program, 235 opposing it. 

CIO expects about the same line-up 
of votes in Congress as AFL. But CIO 
has a somewhat more optimistic outlook 
on the 84th Congress—a view pegged to 
the general impact of the election suc- 
cesses of such Fair Deal candidates for 
the Senate as Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, Paul Douglas of Illinois, 
James Murray of Montana, Matthew 
Neely of West Virginia, and Richard 
Neuberger of Oregon. 

*In Committee—In the membership 
of the labor committees of the two 
houses, the situation looks like this 
from labor's point of view: 

* Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Behind Lister Hill as 
chairman, the committee’s Democratic 
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members will probably be the most 
liberal group on Capitol Hill. Incum- 
bent members—if they remain—will be 
Murray, who is passing up his right to 
be chairman, Neely, Douglas, Herbert 
Lehman of New York, and John Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts. A good chance 
for one of the vacancies is Michigan’s 
Patrick McNamara, a construction busi- 
nessman who has retained his AFL 
membership; for another, probably Ore- 
gon’s Wayne Morse, who held a labor 
post until he became an independent. 

¢ House Committee on Education 
and Labor. Behind Barden on the 
Democratic side is a liberal slate of 
congressmen, particularly since the de- 
teat of Wingate Lucas of Texas, who 
followed Barden’s conservative path. 
Unions and. liberal Democrats have 
been promoting a program to split the 
labor committee so that Barden can’t 
control all labor legislation, but the 
chances of success are highly unlikely. 
¢ The States—The AFL and CIO, 
while their own figures just about rule 
out their chances in Congress, are opti- 
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mistic about the states. They feel the 
Democratic gains in governor races 
mean they can at least stall the trend 
of right-to-work laws and other legisla- 
tion directed at cutting down union 
activities. This is particularly impor- 
tant because of the Administration’s 
emphasis on state contro] over labor 
affairs. 

¢ In the Middle—Labor Secy. Mitchell 
is right in the middle of this whole sit- 
uation. 

The election returns may give his 
position a boost, since he joined Eisen- 
hower in the last-minute campaigning 
that succeeded in minimizing the un- 
employment issue. Mitchell was stalled 
last year by other Administration off- 
cials—particularly Commerce Secy. Sin- 
clair Weeks—when he attempted to 
put through middle-roaders for two of 
the labor jobs. Now he most likely will 
get his way. 

One appointee, Albert C. Beeson, 
barely scraped through to a Congres- 
sional O.K. last vear when he was 
named to complete an unexpired term 
on the National Labor Relations Board, 
Labor and the Democrats fought his 
appointment. This week, Beeson an- 
nounced that he would leave the board 
when his term expires next month. He 
said his wife’s health, not the election 
results, led to the decision to quit. 

NLRB’s general counsel, George J. 
Bott, also has a term expiring in De- 
cember. As a Democratic holdover, 
he’s not up for reappointment. The 
White House announced this week that 
Theophil Carl Kammholz, of Chicago, 
will succeed Bott (page 164). 

e Type of Peace—Mitchell will try to 
make peace with union leaders whose 
support he’ll want on appointments and 
labor legislation. During the campaign 
he aroused the ire of labor officials 
with whom he had been on friendly 


terms; the climax was AFL Pres, 
Meany’s charges that he was “‘prostitut- 
ing” his office. 

Chances are he’ll get cooperation on 
most issues, since union chiefs are 
practical men and his moves will bene- 
fit them. Besides a promised attempt 
to revise Taft-Hartley via minor amend- 
ments, Mitchell may (1) propose a small 
hike in the 75¢ minimum wage (and 
certainly he will seek to extend its 
coverage); (2) change the Fair Labor 
Standards Act rule on the eight-hour 
day for complaining construction un- 
ions, (3) seek higher unemployment in- 
surance benefits through state legisla- 
tures. The unions will argue for more, 
but privately anticipate they'll get much 
less in Congress. 

e Clash—On Taft-Hartley, they won't 
go along. Eisenhower's two promised 
T-H amendments—dropping the non- 
Communist oath, and a provision al- 
lowing economic strikers to vote in 
representation elections—aren’t — sub- 
stantial enough to win their support, 
even in the unlikely event this limited 
package could get through Congress. 
In 1949, unions appeared to have 
enough Congressional votes to make 
sweeping changes in the labor law, but 
preferred to leave it alive as a political 
issue. It isn’t that potent politically 
now, but they'll want it on hand as a 
talking point rather than take minor 
changes 

e For 1956—That’s what labor is really 
banking on—making a political case for 
1956 when the bigger stakes of the 
Presidential election come up. Through 
all the tugging and hauling on labor 
issues before the 84th Congress, union 
leaders aren’t counting on direct re- 
sults during the next two years. They'll 
wait to tie up labor issues with the 
Democrats for the ’56 political plum, 
the White House. 


Big Effort Bears Some Fruit 


By this week it was possible to assess 
the results of union efforts in the 1954 
election. With room left for further 
detailed analysis, this much can now be 
safely concluded: 

¢ The unions conducted their cost- 
liest, most united offyear campaign. 

e They were somewhat jolted by 
the result, largely because they expected 
a sweep of the Democrats—to whom 
they were attached. 

e But measured by standards of 
past performance they found something 
to crow about: They did better than in 
1952 and previous years. 

¢ Where they had real economic 
issues—chiefly high unemployment— 
they looked politically formidable; 
where the issues were abstract or syn- 
thetic, union loyalty did not show up at 
the polls. 


¢ They learned some valuable 
things about working together; got 
thousands of their members interested 
in being “politically active;” achieved 
a larger measure of influence within a 
number of state and local Democratic 
Party organizations. 

e All in all, they gave conservative 
forces something to worry about in the 
vears ahead. 

e Scorecard—Jack Kroll, director of 
CIO’s Political Action Committee, and 
James L. McDevitt, head of AFL's 
Labor’s League for Political Education, 
were disappointed at first over last 
week’s election returns. Democratic 
victories weren’t enough to give labor 
any real influence in the new 84th Con- 
gress (page 158). 

When they reassessed the returns 4 
little later, they agreed that the results 
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fell short of their expectations. But 
they reported: 

CIO’s PAC endorsed 256 candidates 
for the House, and 126 won; of 24 
endorsed candidates for the Senate, 15 
were elected. 

AFL’s LLPE endorsed 282 candidates 
for the House, and 152 won; it backed 
30 in Senate races, and 18 were elected. 
Railroad unions, which conduct quict 
but fairly effective political campaigns, 
announced that ‘a very large majority 
of the candidates endorsed . . . came 
through successfully.” 

* Better Showing—While the over-all 
gains of labor-backed Congressional 
candidates were small, labor's success 
was relatively greater than in 1952 or 
earlier. Moreover, as PAC and LLPE 
pointed out later last week, where 
labor-backed candidates lost, heavy Re- 
publican majorities of 1952 were in 
many places whittled down to thin 
margins. 

PAC and LLPE reported even more 
optimistically on gubernatorial elections 
-in which the Democrats picked up 18 
sats in state houses in 33 contests, for 
anet gain of eight this year. That in- 
cluded the Democrats’ upset victory 
aarlier in Maine. They figure this will 
mean less worry in 1955 over state labor 
legislation. 

*Shift in Strategy—Labor counts its 
biggest gains in predominantly indus- 
tnal states, and—to a large extent—in 
places where unemployment is heavy. 
Its big issues were joblessness and the 
ministration’s economic, farm, and 
ic power policies. But this week’s 
tundown of election results shows that 
tate and local issues and personalities 


A LABOR RALLY in New York's garment district helped elect Democratic candidates. 





were probably of equal or greater im- 
portance where labor's claimed vic- 
tories occurred, 

Of interest, too, is an indicated 
change in labor’s political strategy. Less 
was done this year by the unions’ “big 
brass” and more by _ rank-and-filers. 
Campaigning was quieter, with less 
tub-tthumping. Union campaigners 
went directly into homes in Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, and Minnesota, 
particularly. Stress was on winning the 
women’s votes—considered a factor in 
1952 in the Republican sweep behind 
Eisenhower. Although there were the 
usual big rallies for workers in industrial 
areas (picture, above), more empha- 
sis was placed on small ward meetings. 

There was more AFL-CIO coordina- 
tion than ever before—a significant fac- 
tor in a number of close elections, and 
something being watched closely be- 
cause of plans of the two federations 
for a merger in 1955. What happened 
this year would be standard procedure 
if this amalgamation goes through. 
¢ The Price—In addition to heavy con- 
tributions of manpower and _ publicity 
to the Democratic 
unions spent heavily in their political 
drives this year. AFL’s LLPE and 
CIO’s PAC spent an estimated $1-mil- 
lion each, and the railroad brotherhoods 
and various international unions with 
independent political wings casily spent 
another $1-muillion, probably more. Ac- 
cording to the unions, the big offyear 
expenditures were possible because 
union members gave “‘very liberal’’ dol- 
lar support to their political war chests. 
(Turn to page 162 for a rundown of 
labor’s successes in key states.) 
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. with unemployment a 
big issue, labor-backed can- 
didates scored some impos- 
ing election victories . . .” 


BIG EFFORT starts on p. 160 


Here are postelection reports from 
some of the areas where labor interest 
was concentrated: 

New York: The _labor-supported 
Democrats won a close victory but the 
victory was tempered for the CIO. 
Averell Harriman, apparently elected 
governor, was strongly backed by AFL 
{for the Democratic nomination, while 
CIO had wanted Franklin D. Roose. 
velt, Jr., to run against liberal Republi- 
can Sen. Irving Ives. 

When the Democratic Party organ- 
ization chose Harriman, CIO briefly 
considered backing its favorite in a 
break with party leaders. But Roosevelt 
was picked as the Democrats’ candidate 
for attornev general, and CIO threw 
its support behind the whole ticket. 

In the past, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
and—in his Senate race—Ives had won 
some labor support, particularly from 
within AFL. George Meany, head of 
AFL, endorsed Harriman, to keep AFL 
lines tight. The Liberal Party (with a 
small AFL base, mostly in New York), 
endorsed the Harriman-Roosevelt ticket. 
Harriman won, but by only a wafer- 
thin vote 

The Liberal Party polled its smallest 
vote in vears—less for the state as a 
whole than in New York City alone in 
the last Congressional election. And- 
a blow to CIO—Roosevelt lost. 

Pennsylvania: Unions campaigned on 
; smaller, quieter, smarter scale than in 
the past, using unemployment in steel, 
coal, railroad, metalworking, and other 
industries as a clincher argument. 
Labor’s candidate—the Democrat's 
George M. Leader—scored an upset vic- 
torv, and the Democrats took over the 
governorship and the lower house of the 
legislature for the first time in 16 vears. 
But in Scranton, where many are job- 
less, a Republican won. 

Ohio: Labor took a setback, but isn’t 
at all unhappy about it. The retums, 
show that unions did “‘as good as could 
be expected.” Labor’s candidate, Sen. 


Thomas E. Burke, didn’t get substantial 
Democratic rank-and-file support, 59, 
labor complains, unions were “pretty 
much on their own.”” They had to sup 
ply and even pay for Burke precinct 


workers in many places. Rep. George 
E. Bender—criticized by labor as “4 
Republican of the Taft brand”’—de- 
feated Burke, but in a very close race 
and with concentrated state and mn 
tional GOP aid. On the basis of his 
showing, both AFL and CIO sav they 
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will “back Burke to victory” in 1956. 
Minnesota: Democrats, strongly sup- 
rted by labor, triumphed, and cap- 

tured the state government for the first 
time in 16 years. The Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party made its strongest 
show since it was formed by merger in 
1944. Much of the credit for the upset 
goes to the popularity of Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D.), who, expecting victory, 
stumped for state candidates. But 
political observers say labor campaign- 
ing “showed more coordination, ma- 
turity, and smart generalship” than ever 
before in the state—and should not be 
minimized as a force involved in Demo- 
cratic gains. 

Oregon: As Richard L. Neuberger 
campaigned to a surprise victory, union 
“flving squads” distributed 60,000 sam- 
ple ballots, and AFL women made an 
estimated 80,000 telephone calls on 
clection day to get out Neuberger votes. 
The Democratic vote, traditionally 
small, was heavy in union communities. 

Illinois: Sen. Paul Douglas (D.) was 
one of the Republicans’ top targets in 
the 1954 elections, and one of labor’s 
most favored candidates. In Chicago, 
900 locals mobilized 7,000 volunteer 
workers for Douglas. Throughout the 
state, labor expenditures ran high. As 
a result, despite Republican campaign- 
ing spearheaded by Vice-Pres. Richard 
Nixon, Douglas was elected with a 
larger-than-expected majority. 

James C. Murray, son of a local AFL 
oficial, won coordinated AFL-CIO 
backing to defeat Rep. Fred Busbey, on 
labor’s “unfriendly” list. 

Unemployment was a factor in the 
Illinois election results, but in South 
Bend, Ind., the Republicans won. The 
United Auto Workers (CIO) said it was 
because Studebaker was operating stead- 
ily; job worries were down locally. 

Michigan: Labor—and particularly 
ClO—is credited with reelecting Gov. 
Mennen Williams (D.) by the biggest 
majority in four tries; and _ electing 
Patrick V. McNamara, a little-known 
AFL union leader, to the Senate over 
Republican veteran Homer Ferguson. 

In the past, Williams frequently 
lacked solid AFL support because of 
his reported close friendship with 
UAW. This year, UAW (which ini- 
tially supported the late Blair Moody, 
who died campaigning for the Michi- 
gan seat) shifted to AFL-oriented Mc- 
Namara, and AFL’s Detroit Federation 
of Labor and the Michigan Federation 
of Labor went out strong for Williams. 
The collaboration of AFL and CIO 
was the strongest yet, politically, in the 
state, Unemployment, again, ‘was the 
issue (300,000 were jobless in the state) 
but state political observers said Wil- 
lams growing personal following and 
the Republicans’ “ineffectual campaign- 


nd were major factors in the GOP 
OSS. 
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For several years, Union 
Pacific has employed a 
staff of packaging specialists 
who have worked closely 
with shippers, giving them 
the benefit of expert advice 
in scientific, protective 
packaging, crating and 
loading. 


Early this year, the railroad 
introduced a ‘‘Perfect Ship- 
ping Progress Train,’’ man- 
ned by experts, for physical 
demonstration of proved 
packaging and loading 
methods that reduce possi- 
bility of damage. This train 
made an exhibition tour 
along the U. P. mainline. 


As a result of these and other pro- 
gressive steps, the U. P. has built 
an enviable record for safe, de- 
pendable transportation of freight. 
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International Harvester, Evansville, Indiana 
ELIMINATES 10 OPERATIONS 


The installation of 43 door-panel assembly 
trucks at International Harvester’s Evansville 
plant may reduce handling costs by 15%. 
Employees enjoy comfort of being able to 
work around door-panels that are automati- 
cally brought to their stations at convenient 
height for quality workmanship. Faultless 
606-4V and 806-4 Series casters assure con- 
tinuous operation of these trucks. Obstruction- 
free angle iron tracks and 2” channel guide 
trucks around 
long oval. The 
V-grooved 
wheel auto- 
matically fol- 
lows the angle 
iron track pro- 
ductionline. All 
units are power 
driven from 
under-floor pit. 
Ten handling 
operations were 
eliminated with 
the installation 
of this new 
system. 
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duty swivel plate truc 
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alloy material for ex- 
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ball bearings. Close- SERIES 
o> precision as- 

sembly of parts is made possible by two com- 
plete rows of balls fitting raceways and 
preventing wobble. Series 800 rigid plate 
caster is a companion to Series 600 in height 
and load capacity. 


This is another unusual material handling 
achievement for men in industry, made pos- 
sible by Faultless Casters. Competent engi- 
neers, a modern factory, and skilled personnel 
combine to furnish you the dependable casters 
you need for your individual operation. 

To get the complete story on = 
the International Harvester yee 
caster application mentioned . 
above, and to receive a free ; = 
case study each month to help 

your own operation, write on {_ ~-.— 








c 


your company letterhead.  —_ 








Ban on Signing... 


. . . contracts with one 
union while another disputes 
jurisdiction is dropped by la- 
bor board. 


Labor relations experts and union 
leaders got a jolt last week when the 
National Labor Relations Board “‘re- 
pealed” a rule that forbids an employer 
to sign a contract with a union whose 
jurisdiction over the employer's plant 
workers is being contested by another 
union. 

At first glance, this appeared to 
open opportunities for employer-union 
collusion and to mean that the board, 
holding itself no longer available for 
settlement of inter-union contests, was 
relegating jurisdictional rivalry to the 
old practice of tooth and claw. 

However, a closer look showed that 
NLRB was only shifting on its “craft 
separation” doctrine. Even this did not 
completely dispel anxiety, since the new 
line may be extended to cover other 
types of cases. 
¢ Majority View—The NLRB majority 
—Chairman Guy Farmer and Albert C. 
Beeson, Republican appointees, and 
Ivar Peterson, a holdover—held that a 
rival union’s petition before NLRB for 
a representation election should not be 
an automatic bar against an employer 
signing a contract with a union. Under 
past NLRB policy, existing for nine 
years, an employer signing such a con- 
tract committed an unfair labor prac- 
tice. 

The other NLRB holdover, Abe 
Murdock, wrote a separate decision in 
the case—reaching the same decision 
but for different reasons. 

In dissenting, Philip Ray Rodgers, 
another Republican appointee, criticized 
the majority decision as providing em- 
ployers with “a complete and _ legal 
formula for destroying any organiza- 
tional activity by any outside union.” 
Moreover, he charged, the board ma- 
jority strayed from the obligation of 
NLRB to “provide a freedom of choice 
to employees in an atmosphere of rela- 
tive impartiality.” 

The split vote upset what is known 
as NLRB’s “Midwest Piping doctrine,” 
after the 1945 case in which the policy- 
making decision was handed down. 
¢ Toolroom Workers—The new deci- 
sion—and policy—came in a case involy- 
ing William D. Gibson Co., a division 
of Associated Spring Corp., in Chicago. 
The United Steelworkers (CIO) won 
bargaining rights for the company’s 500 
production and maintenance workers 
in January, 1945. Included in the bar- 
gaining unit were a few toolroom em- 
ployees. 


A tool-and-die workers’ local of th 


International Assn. of Machinist 
(AFL) claimed bargaining rights fy 
the toolroom employees in July, 1952 
and petitioned for an NLRB election 
to sever them from the USW unit. 4 
few days afterward, Gibson signed , 
new contract with USW covering 4 
its plant employees. The agreement in 
cluded a union-shop clause. 

[AM protested, and filed unfair-labor. 
practice charges with NLRB. On it 
advice, 17 toolroom employees refused 
to join USW in compliance with the 
union-shop clause. ‘They were dis 
charged. Later, 12 got their jobs bad 
by paying USW dues and waiving bac 
pay claims against the company iN Con- 
nection with the NLRB proceedings, 
¢ Neutrality—First an NLRB trial a. 
aminer and then the board ruled for the 
company, dismissing the unfair-labor 
practice charges. An established re 
tionship should not be disrupted, the 
held, or a contract delayed by a repre 
sentation dispute based solely on a 
craft-severance question. 

Rodgers disagreed with this reason. 
ing. He charged in his dissent that it 
sanctions an “employer's breach off 
neutrality,” and sets the stage for an 
employer’s “overriding the rights of the 
individual employee for . . . craft sev 
erance and for [the employer's] perpet 
uating at his pleasure any union of hid 
favor or choosing.” 





LABOR BRIEFS 








Chicago attorney Theophil Carl Kamm 
holz (above) is slated to be the new 
National Labor Relations Board ger 
eral counsel, to succeed the Democnt 
appointed George J. Bott when his tem 
expires in December. Kammholz, 
was appointed by President Eisenhowe 
this week (page 160). Formerly a t 
gional attorney for the War Label 
Board in 1943, Kammbholz is a partné 
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in a firm representing employer clients. 


e 
Pay will be cut for Hayes Mfg. Co. em- 
ployees in Grand Rapids, Mich., under 
an agreement between Hayes and the 
United Auto Workers (CIO). The 
UAW local agreed to give up piecework 
pay, accept straight time instead—at 
wage rates set at former piecework base 
schedules. The adjustment, which 
Haves said was necessary to support its 
competitive position, is similar to that 
at Studebaker earlier this year (BW— 
Aug.21’54,p122). 

° 
Unions won 669 of the 1,026 conclu- 
sive representation elections conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
in the third quarter. That’s 65% of 
the total, a little better than they did 
in the first six months (BW —Sep.4’54, 
p54). AFL won 397 of the 686 elec- 
tions it participated in; CIO 186 of 
335, and independent unions 86 of 144. 

e 
Help for the textile industry is urged 
in a plan submitted, by request, to the 
White House by Emil Rieve, president 
of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica (CIO). It urges the shipment of 
textiles to needy nations, along with 
coal and food, under the Mutual Se- 
curity program; distribution of cloth- 
ing to the needy of this country, along 
with surplus food; textile stockpiling 
for the armed forces; more jobless-pay 
aid, and a federal study of textile trends. 

© 
Sending home workers who _ wore 
“Don’t Be a Scab” buttons in Cater- 
pillar Tractor’s Joliet (Ill.) plant in de- 
hance of company orders was an unfair 
labor practice, a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board trial examiner ruled last 
week. He ordered a day’s back pay 
for 247 laid off for “disloyalty and 
treason” for wearing the buttons dur- 
ing an International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists (AFL) organizing drive (BW— 
Jun.5’54,p139). Caterpillar will appeal. 








The Pictures——American Bankers 
Association—48 (rt.); Clark Equip- 
ment Co.—90; Joe Clark—82 
(top rt.); Henry G. Compton— 
126; Convair—30, 31; Don 
Cravens—182; Patrick Galvin— 
188; Martin Harris—82 (top It.); 
International News Photos—27, 
76; Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion—(48 It.); Bob Isear—120, 
121; Jones & Laughlin—91; Herb 
Kratovil—82, 83; | Metalphoto 
Corp.—94 (rt.); Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer Picture Corp.—116; Edith 
Miller—54, 55, 58, 60; Synthane 
Corp.—94  (It.); Puerto Rican 
Government—79; Harold Staples— 
110, 111; United Press—29, 72; 
Wide World—62, 136, 158, 159, 
164; John Zimmerman—Cover. 
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FOR ECONOMY 


Measured in Reliable Service... 


‘ 
Specify a SKW: Crane 


Absolute dependability is the only true measure of any crane’s 
value. Power stations, steel mills, railroad shops and indus- 
trial plants throughout the world have proved “Shaw-Box” 
Cranes unsurpassed in stamina, low-cost operation, complete 
safety and convenient maintenance over the years. 


Back of every “Shaw-Box” Crane are nearly three-quarters 
of a century of experience in engineering and building money- 
saving load-handling equipment exclusively. Many features 
now considered standard in crane manufacture everywhere 
were first conceived, developed and used by “Shaw-Box.” 


The performance record of “Shaw-Box’” Cranes is second to 
none, And when it comes to a choice of standard types, the 
great variety in the “Shaw-Box” line makes selection easy. 
So, whatever capacity you need — 500 lb. crane or a multi- 
motored giant of 300 tons or more, your best source is “Shaw- 
Box.” Write for Catalog 219 showing “‘Shaw-Box”’ Full-Elec- 
tric Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 for ‘Load 
Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 25 tons; or Catalog 221 for Series “‘D”’ 
All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 20 tons. 


MAXWELL 





Aircraft Products. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
















Booming 1954 “Election Market” 


Gain in Percent from Preelection Closing Levels 


...- Compared with results 
of the first postelection 
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Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors SAVE THEIR COST many : r , : 
times over. 
1, NO UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR tending door. Push 
button control from one or several points operates - 
doors at a fraction of man-power cost; quickly pays RAILS 


entire door cost. 
. NO WAITING. Fast operation speeds traffic in and out. 
. LOW MAINTENANCE. Hand operation is very hard on 
doors. Automatic control gives cushioned action, little 
wear. 

4, LOW HEAT LOSS. Fast operation, with NO pumping 
action as in old swing doors, saves heat, keeps workers 
happier. 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors, wood or steel, with famous 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Mechanism, fit all openings up to 

30 x 18 feet. Push-button or radio remote control. Backed 

by a nation-wide door service organization. 

Call local Crawford Door Sales Co. listed in classified 

phone book under “Doors”. Or, write direct for literature. 


wr 


Crawfo rd MARVELUFT coors 


CRAWFORD DOOR COMPANY 
149-20263 Hoover Road, Detroit 5, Michigan 








You advertise in BUSINESS WEEK 
when you want to influence Manage- 
ment Men. 








NEW way to ship 


GLASS and FRAGILE PRODUCTS 
f / 


ene . 

PRE-FORMED PACKAGING provides complete IN-CARTON 
suspension. . . fits contour of individual item. Made 
in easy-to-use rolls and precut lengths and widths. 
SUS-RAP is used by many of America’s largest manu- 
facturers to ship: 

AUTOMOBILE WINDSHIELDS @ MIRRORS @ 

CLOCKS @ NEON and PLASTIC SIGNS 

@ GLASS REFRIGERATION SHELVES @ MARBLE 

SLABS @ STOVE TOPS @ PORCELANIZED 

PANSLS @ TV WINDOWS @ HOLLOWARE 
SUS-RAP is engineered to your requirements. 
For Complete Information MAIL COUPON TODAY! 








t We want to know more about SUS-RAP. ' 
; ( ) Send literature ( ) Have representative call! 
| NAME TITLE : 
| COMPANY. : 
{ STREET city STATE__! 














Data: Steadord & Poor's Daily Stock Price Indexes. 
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Bulls Continue to Romp 


No matter how it looks, neither the 
politicians nor the voters were the top 
winners on Election Day. It was the 
investors and traders in stocks who hit 
the real jackpot. 

Ever since Nov. 2, Wall Street has 
been a deliriously happy spot to work 
in. Buy orders have poured in so fast 
that 3-million-share days have been 
normal on the Big Board. Of course, 
not all stocks have gone up, but the in- 
dexes have, setting the fastest post- 
election ascension pace in a long time 
(chart, above). 

The Street’s professionals are divided 
—as usual—on how long the party will 
last. But the division is none too even. 
Considering the scintillating showing of 
the market, there are a remarkable 
number of seers who refuse to be 
wholly convinced that all is bright and 
shiny. Still, there are two points on 
which the bulls and bears agree: 

e The election returns brought 
into the market large herds of must-be- 
invested dollars, which had been lurk- 
ing in the bushes until the political 
smoke had cleared. 

¢ The election boom has alread 


picked up enough momentum to keep 
it going for some time, in all prob- 
ability. 

Once past these two points of agree- 
ment, the bulls and bears set off in their 
customary opposite directions. 
¢ The Bullish View—The market op 
timists can spot few clouds on the 
horizon. As they see it, the recent Re 
publican losses at the polls mean that 
the GOP will have to achieve full bus 
ness recovery, if they are to hold their 
place in the 1956 election. Thus, the 
Administration will have to press for 


legislation aimed at supporting and 
stimulating business activity. 

What’s more, the bulls believe that 
many Democrats will go along with 
such measures. And even if they don't, 
the bulls feel that both business and 
the market are reasonably bombproof, 
since the Democrats are neither strong 
enough, nor radical enough, to force 
through any really anti-business legis 
lation 


¢ The Bears’ Side—The pessimists say 
that the bulls’ position is not logic, 
but wishful thinking. They still 1 
member what an opposition Congress 
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did to Pres. Hoover in the 1930s, and 
from this they conclude that there will 
be no lion-and-lamb love scenes in the 
Capitol. 

The bears wander beyond the politi- 
cal fold to find other worries. They 
claim that political uncertainties were 
not the only reasons for the market’s 
caution before the election; basic mar- 
ket factors also played a role. And the 
poll results did nothing to change 
this aspect of the situation. 

They view with particular alarm the 
market’s 13-month rise without any 
normal correction. This has sharply 
narrowed the spread that existed a vear 
ago between stock and bond vields. 





ee 





Many recent buying targets are now 
selling at prices 20 to 30 times earnings. 
The yields they offer buyers are little 
ubove 3%, and often way below it. 

¢ Exceptions—This rise has not ex- 
tended to all stocks, as the table below 
shows. Yet, the bears believe that 
prices generally have already pretty 
much discounted all present or near- 
future business gains. 

From all this the bears conclude that 
the present price structure is a rather 
toppy base on which to erect any such 
further scaffolding as the optimists are 
predicting. Even some of the bulls will 
admit that right now the market as a 
whole is not “genuinely cheap.” 


Post-Election Market: Not All Bonanza 


While the fast-rising issues have 
stolen the headlines in the postelection 
market, many shares have stood still or 


even back-pedaled. Listed below are 
20 of the leaders—and 20 issues that 
have marked time since Nov. 2. 


POST-ELECTION MARKET LEADERS... 


Pre-election Postelection Recent -—— Postelection Gains—~ 

Stock Price High Price Maximum Recent 
I 9G cine bah dre) Gude sna. asa $35.00 $40.37* $40.37 15.3% 15.3% 
og See 19.25 22.12 22.12 14.8 14.8 
EAS 36.25 42.12* 41.62 16.2 14.8 
Northrop Aircraft.............. 47.37 53.50* 53.50 12.9 12.9 
Johns-Manville................ 75.50 85 .00* 85.00 12.6 12.6 
Hammerm ill Paper............. 20.12 23.62* 22.62 17.3 12.4 
Reynolds Metals............... 91.75 102.75* 102.75 12.0 12.0 
Gulf States Utilities............ 29.25 32.87 32.75 12.4 12.0 
Republic Aviation............. 36.25 40.50 40.50 28..7 03.7 
Libbey-Owens-Ford............ 61.50 68. 50* 68.50 11.4 11.4 
es t Seer eee 88.50 99 .00* 98.50 11.99 11.3 
ED ao wine os<a-ci4 vine «oa px ose 59.50 66.25* 66.25 11.3 11.3 
MUNN 65.5. 315.56 a:0.0.0.0% 60.0% 75.25 82.75 82.75 10.0 10.0 
MMIII 5. sab caiie-diaesie-o6-due 40.50 44.50* 44.50 9.9 9.9 
Sylvania Electric.............. 39. 37 44.62* 43.25 13.3 9.9 
International Paper............ 79.00 86.50 86.50 9.4 9.4 
International Nickel............ 49.87 54.25* 54.25 8.8 8.8 
eS 36.87 40.25* 40.12 9.2 8.8 
Penn-Dixie Cement............ 62.75 69.25* 68.12 10.4 8.6 
SNNMIIIE i. aidlive x Shc host accean 73.25 79.75* 79.50 8.9 8.5 
.. . AND LAGGARDS 
Int'l Minerals & Chem..... : 36.50 36.75 35.25 0.7 —-3.4 
Va.-Carolina Chemical.......... 41.75 42.00 40.50 0.6 —3.0 
Motor Products............... 22.12 22.37 21.50 1.1 —2.8 
Household Finance............. 32.37 32.37 31.50 —2.7 
May Dept. Stores.............. 33.37 34.12 32.75 2.2 -1.9 
Mr Vibes. 2. oi cca ccc can ; 22.87 22.75 22.50 —0.6 —1.6 
Weston Electric Instrument... . . 24.12 24.00 23.75 -0.5 -1.5 
Revere Copper & Brass......... 58.50 60.37* 57.62 3.2 -1.5 
eee 31.75 32.00 31.37 0.8 —1.2 
Rochester G & E.............. 44.00 44.00 43.50 —1.1 
CS i 70.00 71.50 69.25 2.1 —1.1 
United Biscuit................. 26.75 27.12 26.50 1.4 -0.9 
Container ESE Pee eer 62.50 64.12 62.00 2.6 -0.8 
Lily-Tulip Cup................ 90.00 90.25 89.37 0.3 —0.7 
Sear are 48.50 50.00 48.50 3.1 
Youngstown Steel Door......... 13.00 13.25 13.00 1.9 
ES eae 47.50 48.50 47.50 2.1 ives 
Ds greg 84.25 85.25 84.50 1.2 0.3 
Wayne Knitting............... 23.87 24.00 24.00 0.5 0.5 
SS errr 85.50 86.50 86.00 1.2 0.6 


* New high for the year. 
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ould you use 


the HIGHER 


of Revenue 
Bonds? 


n self supported revenue 
issues you find not only tax- 
exempt income and a record of 
security and strength, but net 
returns that in many cases exceed 
those available from taxable 
bonds. A tax-free revenue bond 
yield of 234%—far from unusual 
in today’s market —is equal toa 
6.71% taxable return if you're in 
the $25,000 income bracket and 
file as an individual, and to 11% 
if you're in the $50,000 bracket. 

Because of their stability and 
attractive yield, carefully selected 
revenue bonds have always been 
desirable investments—and their 
tax-exempt status has even 
further increased their value to 
many investors under today’s 
income tax laws. 


Send without obligation for 
our current list of desirable 
tax-exempt offerings, 

and for our up-to-date tax 
chart showing the comparative 
yield values of taxable vs. 
tax-exempt bonds 

in your income bracket. 


Ask for BJ-11 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 





CHICAGO, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























Most high grade de- 
posits are in these 
two belts : 


Now a deposit has 
been found in In- 
diana, in the middle 
of a rich market area — 
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Gypsum Edges Nearer Market 


Gypsum makers will soon be oper- 
ating out of brand-new territory (map). 
Discovery of rich gypsum deposits in 
southern Indiana set off an industry- 
wide scramble for mine and plant sites. 

Ihe two giants, U.S. Gypsum Co. 
and National Gypsum Co., are solidly 
settled in the area. Both are feverishly 
digging mine shafts and building plants; 
each claims it will be the first to get 
into production. Local betting is on 
National, simply because its plant is 
already well under way, while U.S. 
Gypsum has just got started. In any 
event, both plants should be in full 
production by the third quarter of next 
year. 

Other companies are interested, too. 
Ruberoid Co. has bought some land, 
is dickering for more, and is busily 
prospecting. The company, which 
makes a long line of building materials, 
just recently got into the gypsum field 


168 





when it bought Ebsary Gypsum Co., 
near Rochester, N. Y. Now Ruberoid 
would like to get its gypsum business 
on a national basis, and sees the Indi- 
ana deposits as a long step in that direc 
tion. 
¢ Freight Costs—The excitement over 
this new deposit springs from the prob- 
lem of transportation, and not from 
any shortage of gypsum. Most of the 
high-grade deposits in this country 
have been located in two main belts, 
running roughly north to south (map). 
There is plenty of gypsum within these 
two belts—and in other scattered spots. 
But the new find, in a place where no 
one suspected that there might be 
gypsum, opens up all sorts of possibili- 
tics. Some (including Ruberoid) now 
feel that there may be even better 
deposits farther north. 

The transportation angle is a matter 
of weight. Gypsum ore and products 


are hea so freight is an important 
part of total cost. As a result, com- 
panies prefer to build their plants right 
next to the mines. And to be profit- 
able, the plants have to be reasonably 
close to their market areas—in any case, 
not much farther away from any major 
market than the nearest competitor. 
Otherwise, freight costs will eat into 
profits fast 

This why, although gypsum de- 
posits are widespread, competing com- 
panies tend to cluster in the same cen- 
trally located areas—and why the others 
often tag along quickly if one goes into 
a new 


From the point of view of location, 
| 


these new deposits are close to ideal. 
Some 100 miles south of Indianapolis, 
they are right in the heart of the rich 


Midwest 
¢ On a Hunch—National Gypsum was 
the first to move in. State geology maps 
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gave no hint of gypsum, but National 
badly wanted a plant there to offset 
several U.S. Gypsum plants in the Mid- 
west, and National geologists had a 
hunch. A little over two years ago, 
the company started taking out land 
options and drilling. It tried to keep 
the exploration a deep, dark secret, 
working. under assumed names and giv- 
ing no hint of what treasure they 
sought. 

Eventually, of course, word got out. 
National wanted to lease state forest 
land, and had to negotiate with the 
state to do it. And local people, who 
knew only that their land was suddenly 
very much in demand, found out what 
it was all about by the simple expedi- 
ent of swiping several ore samples and 
having them tested. 

U.S. Gypsum followed onto the 
scene about a year and a half ago. 
Since then the two companies have 
been racing neck and neck, jockeying 
for new mineral land, and getting their 
respective mines and plants started. 
Both say they now have all the gypsum 
deposits they want, and deny that they 
are doing any more prospecting in the 
area for the time being. 

The deposits are in Martin County, 

until now one of the poorest in Indiana. 
Shoals, the county seat and the town 
closest to the activity, had a 1950 pop- 
ulation of 1,039; the whole county, in 
1950, had 10,678. National Gypsum 
dropped into this setting with a mine 
and plant investment estimated by 
some to be between $6-million and 
$7-million, probable eventual employ- 
ment of around 200, and an annual 
payroll of around $750,000. On top 
of that, U.S. Gypsum says only that its 
Indiana development is “part of” a pro- 
posed $11-million expansion. Ruberoid, 
whose plans aren’t yet at the publishing 
stage, has already announced that it 
has full intentions to build. 
*Local Boom—Hoosier writers are 
proclaiming “boom” in every para- 
graph, and have nicknamed gypsum 
“white gold.” One local newspaper- 
man summed up the general feeling 
when he happily led off his story of the 
gypsum rush: “Martin, Indiana’s Cin- 
derella county, is going to marry the 
tich gypsum companies and live happily 
ever after. . . .” 

Gypsum—in the form of plaster, 
board, or lath—is used in a multitude 
of products, most of them tied directly 
to the construction industry. Building 
has been booming for several years, and 
shows no signs of any great letdown 
for at least another year. So it would 
seem that Cinderella’s Prince Charm- 


ing doesn’t have much to worry about 
either. 
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Due to scarcity 
of some 
component 
parts for his 
production line, a Connecticut manufac- 
turer had been ordering from vendors 
located in or just outside nine major 
cities. He often received as many as 48 
different minimum weight shipments in 
one day and had to pay “high” minimum 
rates on each. Emery “Assembly Serv- 
ice” solved his problem. Emery consoli- 
dated his shipments from each city into 
one heavy-weight, lower-rate shipment. 
Result: a big saving in shipping charges 
alone. 
Here is one reason Emery is such a 
big factor in the plans of America’s lead- 







; “the low-down 
on how to beat 
OO high’ shipping rates... 








ing corporations. Only Emery provides 
you with the Bic-4 “musts” in moving 
goods—control, predictability, maximum 
speed, 24-hour service. 

And you also get features like these 
which put you in a better position to 
meet tough competition .. . pickup and 
delivery, day or night . . . “fire depart- 
ment” runs . .. individual shipment con- 
trol for tracing reports . . . delivery fore- 
casts ... Air Procurement and Timed 
Delivery services, special Assembly and 
Distribution privileges. 

For this kind of Premium Service you 
would naturally expect to pay premium 
rates. But you may be paying more right 
now for ordinary services. Call us and get 
all the facts. 


‘‘Air Freight For Better Business’’ 


we EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. 


Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States, 
also serving Alaska and Canada. 
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You will find this new approach to office 
improvement both stimulating and unique 
“Sunshine Styling” is a most unusual brochure which shows you 
how to achieve a more pleasant (and more productive!) 
working atmosphere in your office. It presents business furniture 
which combines nature’s most satisfying colors with 

efficient, space-saving design. This dramatic new full-color 
guide, together with the expert assistance of your local 

Steelcase dealer, can make “Sunshine Styling” the most 
effective step in creating modern, practical offices which 
encourage your staff to do more good work, easier and faster. 


YOUR DEALER has a copy of “Sunshine Styling” 
for you, or you may request it, on your letterhead, 
from our office, Department A. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 


STEELCASE 


SU SINESS EQUIPMEN T 








Cocoa Back Home 


Production trouble in 
Africa spurs industry to reha- 
bilitate cacao tree in its native 
Latin America. 


Cocoa prices have gone from 8¢ 
a lb. during World War II, to an aver. 
age of 37¢ last year, to around 50¢ 
today. The reason, basically, is that the 
trend of world consumption, over the 
past several years, has been upward- 
while the trend of production has re. 
mained almost static. 

Two British territories in West Af. 
rica, the Gold Coast and Nigeria, are 
the world’s biggest cocoa producers, 
But in large parts of these areas, the 
cocoa trees are diseased; marketing 
and production methods, according to 
many, are not conducive to increasing 
production (BW—Apr.17’54,p130). 
¢ Programs—Partly as a result of this 
situation, U.S. chocolate manufacturers 
are keenly interested in a number of 
programs, which have been going on 
for the past few years, for increasing 
cocoa production in Central America. 
Spearheading the research effort, which 
is still in the laboratory stage, is the 
American Cocoa Research Institute, 
financed by members of the cocoa 
trade. U.S. Point 4 technicians and 
local governments also are working 
closely with the institute. 

United Fruit Co. has a parallel cocoa 

research program going. Several years 
ago the company—forced to abandon 
large sections of its banana plantations 
by the spread of a ground fungus- 
started to experiment with cocoa in 
Ecuador, Panama, and Costa Rica. 
e Native’s Return—Cocoa is native to 
tropical America. When the Spaniards 
first arrived, the Indians were cultivat- 
ing the bean for their own use and for 
barter. After it was transplanted to 
Africa, however, Latin American plant- 
ers had trouble competing with African 
slave labor, and became discouraged 
by the low world prices. Gradually, 
during the last century, they shifted 
their lands over to coffee growing. To 
day, Brazil is the only Latin American 
country that contributes a sizable part 
of the world output. 

Now the cocoa industry wants to 
bring cocoa back to Central America 
in a solid way. Working sometimes 
closely together, sometimes apart, 
trade groups are trying to encourage 
the production of disease-resistant, 
heavy-bearing trees in Central America. 
The institute’s extensive cocoa research 
plantation at Turrialba, Costa Rica, 1s 
a showplace, and one of the focal 
points, for the program. 

e New Breed—As part of the over-all 
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program, agronomists keep accurate 
records of production and the disease- 
resistant qualities of the various types 
of cocoa trees. Out of thousands of 
trees, just a few have the needed quali- 
ties; today these are the “mother” ca- 
cao trees. Both United Fruit and 
Point + technicians make seeds and 
cuttings from “mother’’ trees available 
at cost to new producers. 

Point 4 experts say the response so 
far has been enthusiastic. At today’s 
prices there’s real money to be made 
in cocoa. Labor needs per acre are 
relatively low, and processing is rela- 
tively easy. 

Enthusiasts of these various programs 
estimate that Costa Rican production 
will go from its present 60,000 acres 
to three times that within the next 
five years. And they foresee the day 
when Central American production— 
now just a drop in the bucket—will be- 
come an important part of the world 
picture. 





COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





Sugar beet acreage will be cut 10% in 
1955 to prevent overproduction, the 
Agriculture Dept. announced. Under 
the Sugar Control Act, growers were 
allotted $50,000 acres, compared with 
944,000 acres planted this year. This 
is the first time since 1941 that beet 
sugar allotments have been in effect. 
Growers must comply or lose out on 
subsidies. : 


e 
A reduction of 1¢ per Ib. in the price 
of tetraethyl lead compounds was an- 
nounced by du Pont. This second cut 
this vear reduces the price to 36.70¢ 
per Ib., and comes, according to du 
Pont, as a result of improved operations. 

* 
A bumper cotton crop of 13.2-million 
bales is the Agriculture Dept.’s estimate. 
Although this crop was grown under 
federal planting and marketing controls, 
it is about 1-million bales more than 
planned—and comes in addition to a 
carryover of 9.6-million bales. The sur- 
plus could delay forward buying of cot- 
ton yarns, as buyers wait for prices to 
soften. 

* 
International Nickel Co. may get a min- 
eral lease on lands of the Superior Na- 
tional Forest in Minnesota, if the com- 
pany finds nickel in commercial quan- 
tities there. The Interior Dept. an- 
nounced that terms—including one that 
protects the forest from harm—have 
been agreed upon. The contract would 
also provide for a review of the financial 
terms after 25 years. The development 
would be valuable to the U.S., which 
is the world’s biggest nickel consumer. 
Canada is the predominant producer. 
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H. Horton Hampton, Vice President, Industrial Development, Nickel Plate Road, 


In Indiana 


The Progressive Midwestern state with a heritage... 
The population is growing faster than the United States. 


There are 10,500 industries, many of which are located in the 36 
principal communities along our lines. 








Its geographical location offers unsurpassed equitable distribution. 
Electric power capacity is 10% more than U. S. average per capita. 

A billion cubic feet per year of natural gas is available. 

Over 1,000 lakes and hundreds of streams for water supply and recreation. 


Diversified crops and stock raising bring annual cash receipts 

of over a billion dollars. 

Superb public schools, 38 colleges and institutions of higher education, 16 

state parks, 14 state forests, 4 well-stocked game preserves and 13 fish 

hatcheries make living and working worth-while. 

An $80 million surplus, unencumbered, and a state constitution which forbids 
bonded indebtedness means—tomorrow’s new industries don’t pay yesterday’s bills. 


























The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 
For detailed information about industrial sites in this or 
other areas along the Nickel Plate Road, call or write: 
H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, O., Phone, MAin 1-9000 









































Faster Handling in 
Shipping Rooms with the 
HANDIBELT 


e Conveys cartons, boxes, bags and other 
commodities at any incline or decline 
angle within its range—or horizontally 
as needed. Two or more can be aligned in 
series to form a complete power con- 
veyor line. Easy to adjust and use— 
wheeled about—by one man. Fits in 
box-cars, freight elevators, crowded 


aisles. Handles packages up to 135 lbs; 
continuous, automatic, electric motor 
operation. 

Available in 3 sizes with 14 and 21 in. 
belt widths. Write Dept. BW-114 for 
Bulletin 63 D. 


Lift or Lower Floor to Floor 
with the INCLINEBELT 


e Moves cartons, cases, packages, bun- 
dles from basement to first floor or any 
floor to floor. Continuous, automatic 
electric motor operation. 
e Handles 10 to 20 Ibs of live load per 
ft. Compact, simple to install—minimum 
maintenance. Elevates 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 ins. 
inclusive. Belt widths—8, 12, 14, 18 and 
24 ins. Write Dept. BW-114 for Bulletin 
63 D. 

Send for Bulletin 63-D describing 

Standard’s gravity and power con- 

veyor units. Address Dept. BW-114 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn, 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 




























On the Great Lakes... 
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. «- And iron ore is down sharply 


Dota: Loke Carriers’ Assn. 


@ousiness weer 


Shippers Feel Slump 


The end of the Great Lakes’ ship- 
ping season is leaving shippers far from 
happy. 

The season lasts from around the 
last of March through the end of No- 
vember. In those months, shippers 
carry iron ore from the upper lake ports 
down to the steel mills; many of them 
then carry coal back up on the return 
trip. 


[his year, the slump in steel produc- 
tion—combined with a large carryover 
of ore from the previous season—made 
a sharp dent in Great Lakes trafhte. 
Cumulative shipments of iron of 
through the end of September came 
to only 56.7-million tons, compare 
with 88.5-million tons for the same 
period last year—a drop of 36%. Coal 
shipments for the period were off 16%. 
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Mounting sales of Jesse Jewell’s 
Frozen Fresh Chicken support 
J. D. Jewell, Inc.’s program 
of “quality control from egg to 
package.” Equally thorough in its 
selection of shipping containers, this 
leading processor consistently specifies 
Union Corrugated Boxes. Manufactured in the 
world’s largest integrated paper and 
board mill, Union boxes are always dependable. 


They protect your product. They guard your reputation. 


NION BAG & PAPER ee ee 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, I! 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Souther Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Wester Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. ¢ Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 





INTEGRATED 
PRODUCTION 












® Putting ideas to work through hydraulic engineering. 
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MORE MILES IN A GALLON... 


5 than you think! 


When you fill your tank with fuel, you're 
actually buying mileage. Not just the miles 





per gallon you use but the thousands of 
miles each gallon travels from oil fields to 
refinery, and on through a vast network of 
pipelines, storage and delivery trucks to filling stations. 
From the well head to the tankful, Peerless pumps are 
used in many varied and essential services by the 
petroleum industry. These pumps, produced by FMC’s 
Peerless Pump Division, transfer, boost and circulate 
petroleum products for the industry’s producing, refin- 
ing and marketing divisions, perfect examples of how 
FMC puts ideas to work through hydraulic engineering. 





These seven-stage, process type, Peerless Hydro-Line 
pumps are installed at a large Midwestern refinery 
to handle prime white and kerosene. Each pump 
has a capacity of approximately 1700 gpm. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
"So EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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Apex + Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump 
Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion Engine Corp. 


& Davis Mach. Co. « Milwaukee Equip Mfg. Co. 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery + Florida + John Bean « Mechanical Foundries « Niagara Chemical + Of 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali « Westvaco Mineral Products + Fairfield Chemical « Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. « « SUBSIDIARIES 
+ Simplex Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. « Chicago Pump + Oakes Mfg. Co. + Kingst 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS. 


BUSINESS WEEK The higher ceiling that the new tax law allows on deductions for 
Nov. 13, 1954 charitable contributions has brought some developments worth noting. 


The basis is one simple fact: A contribution to charity never costs as 
much as the actual dollar donation—because it saves the donor taxes he 
would have paid if he hadn’t made the contribution. 


It still costs him something. Thus a man in the 56% tax bracket can 
make a $100 contribution and save himself $56 in taxes. However, he is still 
$44 out-of-pocket. 





ABUSINESS WEEK 


But it’s possible to get an immediate deduction with no immediate cost. 
One method is the so-called life-income plan, which institutions like colleges 
SERVICE have pushed heavily. It works like this: 


The donor gives a lump-sum donation to the college. The college, in 
turn, guarantees him for life the same return on his money that the college 
earns on its own endowment fund. At the donor’s death, the principal 
becomes the property of the college. 


The donor gets an immediate charitable deduction for his gift—in the 
year he gives the lump sum. It’s equal to the value of the transferred 
property less the value of the life payments to him. (Internal Revenue 


\ Service has a formula for computing this.) 
But you'll find three basic drawbacks in these life-income plans: 
¢ Selection of a beneficiary of the fund is limited by the fact that the 
a college must have an endowment fund in order to have a measuring rod for 
the income to be paid to the donor. 
¢ Small institutions with endowments may not have top-flight fiscal 
' advisers. 
a f ¢ Income from endowment may be unsatisfactory. 
you're A new plan makes it possible to overcome these objections—by avoiding 
‘ mp use of the endowment fund. Called the “Charity and Income Benefits Plan,” 
z * z it gives the donor complete freedom to select any charity as the ultimate 
vork of beneficiary. 
ations. The method is simple: The donor sets up an irrevocable trust with 
Ips are Stock Exchange-listed mutual fund shares as the principal—and the fund’s 
by the custodian as trustee. The donor gets the income from the fund for life. At 
aa his death the principal goes outright to a named charity. 
reulk 
, refin- This system, worked out by a New York investment firm, has several 
of how advantages: 
— ¢ The donor gets an immediate charitable deduction on his income tax 
return. (The deduction varies depending on the donor’s life expectancy at 
ICAL the time of the creation of the trust, and the value of the actual gift.) 
¢ He secures for himself the income thrown off by the trust. 
ee ¢ He sets the investment policy of the trust by selecting the type of mutual 
rless Pump fund he wants. There’s a wide range to choose from: The donor can pick an 
gine Core. investment that gives him a high return or a low return. He can have 


>. Mig. Co reasonable assurance that his principal is safe. 


¢ The donor cuts that part of his estate that is subject to inheritance 
taxes. 


As for deductions, the plan has even more appeal under the new tax 
0K SE ge 75 law, which raises the allowable deduction for charitable contributions to 
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churches, schools, and hospitals from 20% to 30% of adjusted gross income. 
In conjunction with the tax credits that are set up based on the age of the 
donor, all this can add up to quite a saving. 


Finally, it’s clear that this plan can make gifts to charity far more effec- 
tive. Churches, hospitals, and other beneficiaries without endowments can 
offer potential benefactors top fiscal management for their savings. And 
they can often assure them of a better investment program for income 
than they would get otherwise. 


—o— 


The fall book lists are rich with some off-beat titles in history, science, 
and adventure. Some of the more fascinating that you can get through 
your bookstore, either as gifts or for yourself: 


¢ Design of the Universe, by Fritz Kahn (Crown; $5), is an authoritative 
yet highly readable and clear explanation of theories (including relativity) 
of the universe, what it is, earth’s and man’s place in it. 


¢The Story of the Declaration of Independence, by Dumas Malone 
(Oxford; $10) gives detailed and little-known information, as well as sketches 
of the signers, in a beautifully printed book, with 250 illustrations. 


¢ An Almanac of Liberty, by Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas 
(Doubleday; $5.50) contains 366 brief essays dealing with landmark events 
in the struggle for individual liberty in this country. 

¢ The Blue and the Gray, edited by Henry Steele Commager (Bobbs- 
Merrill; $6.50) tells the story of both sides of the Civil War in the words of 
those who fought it—probably the most imposing reader of any on the 
subject. 


¢ The Saturday Evening Post Treasury (Simon & Schuster; $7.50) collects 
stories, pictures, articles, ads, and covers from the magazine’s two centuries. 
An excellent book for the guest-room bedside table. 


¢ Tales of the African Frontier, by J. A. Hunter and Daniel P. Mannix 
(Harper; $4) contains fast-moving stories of the men who opened the conti- 
nent. 


¢ Glory, God, and Gold, by Paul I. Wellman (Doubleday; $6) lays out the 
violent history of the American Southwest, from Coronado in 1540 to the 
most violent explosion of all—the first A-bomb at Almogordo in 1945. 


e Sun, Sea, and Sky, by Irving P. Krick and Roscoe Fleming (Lippin- 
cott; $3.95) explains the complicated story of weather in laymen’s language. 


¢ The Tumult and the Shouting, by the late Grantland Rice (Barnes; $5), 
is the autobiography of the greatest of sportswriters, told mainly through 
stories about the great sports figures he knew intimately. 


Note for your calendar: If there is a change in the number of your 
exemptions, or you will reach 65 any time in 1955, file a new withholding 
certificate by Dec. 1. 


— Soe 


Model-railroad operators can now run their trains by talking into a 
microphone. The “electronic engineer” operates on all standard electric 
trains, sells for around $30, will soon be marketed nationally. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 13, 1954, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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the great cost of sales calls made too late 


« Wasteful, indeed, is the time and money spent chasing down a sales 
lead only to lose the order because your man doesn’t get to the prospect 
until it is too late. Competition gets in on the ground floor. But you can 
beat competitors to the gun much more often by making it easier for more 
buyers to call in your men first.——s#A good catalog program is the key, 
because those who specify in industry almost always use catalogs to sift 
suppliers before calling in salesmen. And your catalogs can be planned 
specifically to induce more of them to call your men. They can be placed 
strategically in the offices of all potential customers and kept there ready 
for instant use. —— s Helping manufacturers get more invitations for their 
men to call, through better catalog procedure, has been the whole business 
of Sweet’s for nearly 50 years. A helpful new booklet, ‘‘ Your catalogs— 
key to more orders,” is yours for the asking. Sweet’s Catalog Service, div. 
of F. W. Dodge Corp., Dept. 14, 119 W. 40St., New York 18. Offices in all 
principal cities. ‘“The easier you make it for people to buy your products, 
the easier they are to sell.” 4 

















The Santa Fe Builds a Front Door for Dallas 


Up to now, traffic from 
Chicago went to... 


@ The side door — Fort Worth, 
then by bus to Dallas, or 


() The back door— Cleburne, 
then back up to Dallas 


(3) Soon, a new 50-mile track 
will take passengers right 


into Dallas 


Railroad O 


Crews of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. started work last week on 
a 50-mile bed for a track section into 
the “front door” of Dallas (map). 

To company officials, it was some- 
what of an historic event. According 
to the archives, it would be the longest 
section of track that any U.S. railroad 
has laid over new territory in at least 
a quarter of a century. AT&SF expects 
to complete its new road by late 1955, 
at a cost of $7.5-million. 

Railroad service to Dallas (BW--Jul. 
25°53,p116) has long been a bone of 
contention between that city and nearby 
Fort Worth. Under the current setup, 
a passenger on the Santa Fe’s Texas 
Chief from Chicago has to get off at 
Fort Worth and take a bus across to 
Dallas. 

Passenger service isn’t the only draw- 
back. Freight in and out of Dallas has 
to follow a circuitous path. Traffic is 
routed south to Cleburne on the Santa 
Ie’s branch line (not used by passenger 
trains), to be switched on to main line 
freight trains through Fort Worth to 
northern terminals (map). The new 
line will save shippers up to 72 hours. 
¢ High Time—Fred G. Gurley, Santa 
Fe president, has been watching the de- 
velopment of North Texas for years. 
For nearly a century, cattlemen were 
kings, and Fort Worth was their palace. 
But in recent years, Dallas has been the 
center of an industrial boom, taking 
in more revenue, employing more 
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rphan 


people. As a result, it has been de- 
manding better rail service. 

A northern connection between Dal- 
las and the main line was a must, 
Gurley told the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a year ago last July, when 
his company applied for permission to 
build the connecting line. “Even with 
our circuitous route via Cleburne, 
38.6% of all our Dallas business comes 
from or is destined to (northern) 
points.” 

After nearly a year of haggling 

through hearings instigated by squawks 
from Denton, Lewisville, and Richard- 
son—three towns missed by the road’s 
original track site-ICC gave the Santa 
Fe the go-ahead. The track site had to 
be changed, however, to include those 
northern towns (between Dallas and 
present main line). 
e New Life—After the hearings, the 
railroad’s trafic men settled back to 
take another look at Dallas—the new 
dot on their main line timetable. 

The freight trafic manager figured 
that, in the first five years of operations 
(with Dallas on the main line), engines 
would push approximately 55,000 
freight cars in and out of the city, and 
bring in a revenue of nearly $20-million. 
Quite a lot of this would be completely 
new business from big department 
stores and light industry which could 
take advantage of the time-saving north 
section. 

The passenger trafic manager, too, 
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Gets Its Rights 


began to lick his chops. The Dallas 
bulge in the north-south line would, 
in effect, provide him with a new sales 
pitch for his crack Texas Chief. He 
looked at charts for 1952, when the 
Chiefs hauled more than 10,000 pas 
sengers between Dallas and northem 
points 

More than half of these passengers 
moved to and from Chicago and points 
east. With a “through” train (Dallas 
section), he hoped to cut into a good 
portion of the airline and bus trade by 
offering plush ‘“‘downtown’’ service 
His estimates for the first five yeas 
with the new Dallas line: 345,600 pas 
sengers, bringing in $7.1-million rer 
enue 
¢ Wait and See—Many Dallas business 
men and city planners wonder why the 
Santa Fe didn’t jump aboard the Dak 
las industrial express earlier. But the 
line, one of the richest in the country, 
is conservative. According to manage 
ment, it wanted to wait until the time 
was ripe. After all, officials say, the 
money being spent on the new section 
“is coming right out of the cash after 
taxes till—not a penny will come from 
bond issues or loans.” , 

Another big item for the Santa Fe’s 
watchful waiting was its own industrial 
building program. In 1951, the com 
pany started to develop the 322-actt 
Oak Cliff Industrial District on the 
southwest side of town (on its Cle 
burne branch). Then it started work 
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Bruning Copyflex Model 100-$495% 


Is Your Company 
Knee Deep 
in Paper Work? =f 


Now You Can Cut Paper Work 
in These Key Operations! 

C) Purchase Orders 

C Financial Reporting C) Production Orders 

C) Back Orders 

C Shipping Orders 











A“One Writing” Business System Based on the 
New Copyflex Model 100 Solves Your Problems! 


Here it is! The compact, low priced, 
desk top copying machine that’s 
ideal for ‘“‘one writing’’ business 
system paperwork —that brings the 
advantages of mechanical copying 
within reach of practically any 
plant and office! 

The Bruning Copyfiex Model 100 
turns out exact copies of invoices, 
purchase orders, statements—of 
anything typed, written, or printed 
on ordinary translucent paper—in 


seconds. It makes up to 300 letter 
size copies per hour at a cost of less 
than 2¢ each. Produces copies 
up to 11 inches in width by any 
length. It is clean, quiet, and 
simple to operate. No stencils or 
masters are required. No messy 
inks or fumes are involved. 


Let us show you how this versa- 
tile copying machine can help you 
cut costs and increase your operat- 
ing efficiency. Mail coupon today! 
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Sas Copyler 


SPECIALISTS IN COPYING SINCE 1897 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 

4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill., Dept. 516 
Please send me more information about the 
Bruning Copyflex Model 100. 











Name Title. 
Company. 

Addr 

City. Zone State 
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YOU'RE SURROUNDED 
with products moved 


BY VIKING PUMPS 


Fol- 
They 
know what Viking pumps can really do after ‘corporating 
over 20,000 of them on their road construction and main- 





You, too, can be assured of top pumping performance. 
low the example of Littleford Bros., Inc., Cincinnati. 


tenance equipment. 


Service includes handling hot or cold 


road oils, tars, asphalt, cutbacks and emulsions. 


If you are looking for dependable pumps as original 


equipment, or for individual performance, follow Littleford’s 
example and learn more about Vikings. Write for bulletin 


series 55S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


THE ORIGINAL 





"GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR”" ROTARY PUMP 
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You can use this 





recorder 


anywhere! , 


A 


=i 
Minifon works unseen —in your pocket! 
Clearly records your words — or those of 
others — for up to 214 hours at a time. 
Takes dictation, notes, on-the-spot inter- 
views, speeches, meeting memoranda. 
Eliminates written reports for busy ex- 


ecutives! Recordings are fully control- 
lable, easy to edit or erase, re-usable—and 
may be mailed as letters. Minifon works 
on battery or AC, plays back through its 
own headphones or any radio speaker, 
has playback control for typist. Write 
for information. 


minifon 





world’s only POCKET SIZE recorder 


GEISS-AMERICA - Dept. L-3 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 


















TREASURERS 
COMPTROLLERS 
SALES MANAGERS 


Travel expenses can be _ reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 60 
yeors by th ds of u 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 
eliminate expense checks 
improve expense control 
lessen internal costs 

reduce travel expenses 
increase productive time 
minimize cash advances 





<<<<<< 








EIA SIR 


For information write: 


Traveletter Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 














YOU ADVERTISE 





INFLUENCE 
MANAGEMENT MEN 














on a 172-acre spot on the northeag 
side of town, which was recently an 
nexed to the city. Both industrial areas 
will now be connected to main line 
tracks. 
¢ By-Products—The Santa Fe feels that 
its direct entrance into Dallas wi] 
open up thousands of acres of indus 
trial areas north of the city limits to 
wards Richardson, Lewisville, and Dep. 
ton. Passenger and freight stations wil 
be built at Denton (which is also show. 
ing rapid industrial growth), and a sub 
urban passenger station will be put w 
when the new line comes into the 
northeast side of Dallas. 

['raffic managers think the new dail 
commuter trains connecting north. 
eastern suburbs with downtown Dall 
will open up large residential areas ne 
their line. 

They base their optimism on the 
city’s population growth record. In 
1950, Dallas County population wa 
614,799. Now it is 725,000; and 198) 
estimates go to 1.4-million. 

A flurry of new companies—509 50 
far this year—have opened in Dalla. 
Last year there were 742 new businesses. 
To the Santa Fe, this trend meant more 
shops, more industry, and more people. 
¢ Bypassing—Dallas’ northern _ neigh 
bors, especially Denton, raised the roof 
when they discovered Santa Fe was 
trying to bypass them. Railroad officials 
said the initial track bed would have 
been easier to push through, because 
not too much valuable land had to be 
condemned. As it is, they are still im 
the throes of buying up land rights 
along the new route. 

According to a few oldtimers in Dak 
las, “All this land buying and squab 
bling wouldn’t be necessary if they'd 
done the right thing in the first place.” 

[he critics refer to early days in the 
road’s history when, in 1882, Gulf 
Colorado & Santa Fe Rv. began serving 
Dallas via a 53-mile branch line from 
Cleburne. GC&SF built northward 
from Fort Worth until it joined with 
AT&SF at Purcell, Okla., in 1887, 
when the two lines merged. From that 
time until now, Dallas was “just a si¢ 
ing” for Fort Worth and “should 
have been put on the main line long 
ago.’ 

e Contenders—Santa Fe officials ate 
pleased with the profit prospects of 
their new line, but most of all they are 
proud of the fact that they are refuting 
the “‘settling down” tag, given railroads 
by outsiders, by putting down the long 
est track in 25 years. But other ral 
road officials may not be too impressed. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR 








put down 40 miles of new rail t 
shorten its Kansas City-Chicago mi 
in 1950. The Rock Island and Mil 
waukee systems put down a total of 58 
miles of track, in separate chunks, t@ 
straighten some curves in 1931. 
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specifications . . . 


New Light on 


How open-minded are you? 
Enough to read a booklet that may 
redden your face? 


For, this booklet is one of the 
frankest revelations of a common 
management failing ever pub- 
lished. It charges executives of 
many firms with paying too little 
attention to knowing that the goods 
are made right. 


Provocative challenges appear 
on just about every page. Maybe 
you can prove that they don’t apply 
in your plant. But until you do, you 
may be missing opportunities to im- 
prove quality at lower costs. 


For example, the statement is 
made that the amount of work that 
fails initially to meet specifications 
funs anywhere from 5 to 30 per cent 


FREE BOOKLET challenges management to evaluate methods of meeting work 
suggests ways to raise quality standards for less money. 




















Hidden Losses 


of total production . . . and sugges- 
tions are given to help you prove or 
disprove it. The charge is also made 
that three out of four micrometers 
(generally accepted in the average 
shop as the symbol of precision) are 
worn beyond being accurate or are 
out of calibration... and suggestions 
are given to aid analysis and cor- 
rection of the situation. 

This booklet is the easiest read- 
ing this side of your favorite comic 
strip. The cartoons and captions are 
typical of the writer’s dynamic tech- 
nique. It may be damning; but it’s 
never dull. 

Write for your free copy today. 
The fifteen minutes you'll spend 
reading “A Management Blind Spot” 
may be the most profitable invest- 
ment you have ever made. 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
4211A Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


AATEDERA 


FOR ANYTHING IN MODERN GAGES... 


Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or electronic — for inspecting, measuring, sorting, 
or automatically controlling dimensions on machines. 




















“The strain, strife, and effort to squeeze out an 
extra dollar is more or less always with us.’ 











BABY-YOU'RE GOING TO LOOK LIkE 
MISS AMERICA / 














““ 


. scrap and rework figures never emerge 
from a machining or assembly department until 
the department workers have completed their 
cust y, traditional fiddling, fussing, and 
fumbling around to correct the deviations.” 





RETURN OR REPAIR 
oF FINISHED PRODUCT 





“The final loss in the chain reaction set up by 
the worker who thought a little fudging from 
tolerance does no harm appears eventually and 
inevitably in sales figures.” 






Go AWAY SMALL STUFF 
—I'M Busy / 


“Probably many times managements let them- 
selves get shackled by indifference, for one 
thing, from collecting the jackpots for which they 
hold tickets.” 
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PERFECT 
FOR XMAS 
GIVING! 





Looking for a first-rate Christmas gift for em- A T pe oad — 
ployees or business associates? Consider the 
American Cut’n’Chop Block! Here is a unique 
—yet practical—way to keep your goodwill 
in action the year ‘round. Ideal for use in 0 p aD of a 10 

kitchen, bar or barbecue. Each unit is custom- + ay 
laminated of the finest _hard maple to assure O d d Oke? & 

a lifetime of service. Two sizes—12” x 12” 0 0 
or 12” x 18”, individually gift-boxed. Write 

Sescriptive literature and quantity prices. p uns 
ept. BW- 


American Shuffleboard Company 


210 Paterson Plank Rd., Union City, N 








: GATX TANK CARS help build markets for DUIK liquids 
: 


Eee: 
oe 


When a company creates a new industrial liquid, it must be shipped in quantity so that the benefits of 





large scale production and use make it economically worthwhile. This means that the right tank car 
is an important factor in helping products grow from the test-tube stage to a big-volume industrial 
product. General American works with shippers to design the right tank cars to carry liquids wherever 


‘the railroads go. Today, there are more than 200 different types of tank cars in the GATX fleet. 
















By designing, 





building, operating 





and servicing over 
48,000 tank cars, General 


American offers American 











business a complete leasing 





service for bulk liquid shipping 


























GENERAL AMERICAN a ee 
35 South LaSalle Stre - Chicago 90, | 
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* Name and 
interesting 
details 


on request 








firm’ 
trouble-free service 


in constant 
“‘Our judgment in choosing 
hard Use the genuine Teletalk inter-office 





sittin 
America’s Finest 
___ JL Intercommunication 







rfl, 


“Teletalk 


communication system six years ago 
has proved sound,” says the general manager of a 
prominent Western automobile agency.* ‘‘Teletalk has 
given us perfect service and has required almost no 
maintenance, despite constant hard use. 


“‘Based on our experience, we consider that 
Teletalk is not only the most satisfactory inside com- 
munication system, but is actually the most economical 
in the long run.” 
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Regardless of the size or nature of your business, 


Teletalk can help you cut costs and increase efficiency 
by saving time, steps and energy. Your local dealer 
(see Yellow Pages) will gladly show you the wide 
range of models — and suggest, without obligation, the 
best and most economical installation for 


your needs. Write for booklet, ‘“Costs Drop.”” 







WEBSTER \V/ ELECTRIC 


RACINE [RSe) WISCONSIN 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN - EST. 1909 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equip Ltd., Montreal 











way last July, when he asked two uy 
versity professors to undertake what j 
believed to be the first scientific stud 
of that curious animal, the camen. 
collared tourist. Dr. Lewis Copelanj 
of the Bureau of Business Research 3 
University of Tennessee, and Jame 
Pik], a Ford Foundation fellow in eco. 
nomics and associate in social science 
at Vanderbilt University, were assignej 
to work with the state’s department ¢ 
conservation. The professors came 
with some pretty impressive figures, 

Last year, according to their finding, 
6.9-million out-of-state tourists spent 
$102-million, compared with 4.7-mil 
lion who spent only $72-million in 
1948—even though the average touriy 
spent only two days in the state. Out 
of Tennessee’s 66,000 businesses, about 
13,000 cater to tourists and provide 
jobs for 63,000. (The state’s total labor 
force is 1.7-million.) 
¢ No Mystery—Most Northerners—and 
even a few Tennesseans—were baffled 
to learn that tourist revenues in Ten 
nessee_ have jumped 42% since 1948 
compared with a 33% national gain 
Why the sudden invasion of the Volun- 
teer State? The professors had the an 
swers: 

Natural beauty. The Great Smoky 
Mountains are now drawing mor 
visitors than any other national pat 
(2.3-million so far this year). Fishing 
is the next biggest attraction (769,000 
licenses so far this year), with historic 
battlegrounds around Chattanooga and 
Nashville a close third. 

Highway funnel. A look at a road 
map shows that Tennessee is in the 
path of north-south motoring to Flor 
ida. New turnpikes are expected to 
swell the car volume as much as three 
times. 

Advertising. Tennessee’s new “psy 
chological warfare” in state advertising 
is aimed at (1) persuading the tounst 
to stay longer; (2) encouraging vac 
tioners to make Tennessee their ult 
mate destination; (3) inviting the neigh 
bors over (eight states border Tennes 
see); and (4) keeping locals at home. 
¢ Payoff—The state’s ‘follow-through’ 
on written queries is the biggest item 
in the advertising campaign. When 3 
prospective tourist writes in for informs 
tion, he gets a 32-page book from the 
state, then a series of brochures on the 
specific information asked. After that, 
the Tennessee Tourist & Development 
Assn. puts him on a master list for all 
hotels, resorts, and fishing docks. One 
man asked for a hotel reservation for 4 
business trip, and received 147 piects 
of mail. 

Apparently, the follow-through ide 
pays off. Since July, 1953, the state 
has spent $225,000 on the campaign 
and taken in $6.8-million in taxes from 
the tourist industry—giving it $30.31 
for each dollar invested. 
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-MONY MODULE 


provides 





“Big Business” Employee Benefits 


for smaller employee groups 


New plan offers 
comprehensive benefits 
at low cost 


Now, for the first time, firms with as few as 10 
employees can have a comprehensive employee 
benefit plan that provides “‘big business” benefits, 
but at a price the smaller business can afford. 


A good employee benefit plan is one of the most 
important assets of any company. It keeps morale 
high, attracts and holds better employees, reduces 
costly turnover, and gives workers a feeling that 
they count as individuals, all of which is good for 
productivity ...and profits. 


Until the invention of MONY MODULE, there was no 
comprehensive plan specially designed for small 
groups. Group insurance, group annuities or trust 
funds—as conventionally used by larger organiza- 
tions—do not adequately meet the need in a 
smaller firm. And retirement plans generally used 
for small groups are often inflexible and expensive. 


Now, with MONY MODULE, the smaller business can 
meet the larger companies on their own ground— 


NOTE: Variations may be necessary to meet 
existing requirements in certain states. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Mora 6. New Yorx 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 








MONY MODULE is a completely new idea in 
employee benefit planning. It is a ‘‘build-your- 
own, unit-by-unit”’ plan which offers in one 
package various combinations of: 


1. Retirement pension for the employee 
2. Death benefits for his dependents 


3. Income to his widow to supplement Social 
Security 


4. Disability income for the employee 


5. Hospital and surgical benefits for the em- 
ployee and his family 


A unique advantage of MONY MODULE is that 
pensions can be provided for older employees 
who are near retirement at the time the plan 
is purchased without initial heavy investment. 











offee employee benefits even more attractive than 
those the competition offers, at a special low cost! 


ELECTRONIC “BRAIN” HELPS MAKE 
MONY MODULE POSSIBLE 


New electronic equipment performs the thousands 
of actuarial calculations and complex ‘‘paper work”’ 
of this amazingly flexible plan so speedily that 
Mutual Of New York can pass on to you the 
resulting savings and benefits. 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. BW-3 
Broadway at 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


I'd like to find out more about MONY MODULE—and 
the advantages it offers to me and my employees. 


Title 


Name 





Company Name. 





Type of Business No. of Emp. 
My fiscal year ends. 


Address 














State 





City 










Federal Reserve District 





Boston 1. 


The Income Pattern — Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


252.6 


RUSE PATR SZ 


252.4 





New York 2. 


269.0 


275.1 





Philadelphia 3. 


264.5 


280.1 















































Cleveland 4. 285.5 | 307.1 

' Richmond 5. 310.4 316.7 
Atlanta 6. 377.0 | 370.1} 
ts toy 2 Chicago 7. 303.2 | 308.7] 

: Ky St. Louis 8. 296.7 | 299.6 

Minneapolis 9. 318.7 | 315.7 es 

Kansas City 10. 378.9 | 354.1 

Dallas 11. 422.6 | 409.6 

San Francisco 12. 335.2 | 336.7 

U. S. Composite 305.8 | 309.5 








In August, 1954, U.S. incomes were 
1.3% below August, 1953, according 
tO BUSINESS WEEK’S Composite of Re- 
gional Income Indexes. 

As in the comparison for July, in- 
comes in Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas 















186 


City, and Dallas were ahead of the 
comparable month a year earlier. For 
the first time in 10 months, San Fran- 
cisco edged ahead—by 0.2%. 
Year-to-year declines continued large 
in the Philadelphia and Cleveland re- 


to revive. 


From July to August, U.S. incom 


were off 0.1%. Regional changes wet 


small 
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1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. August figures preliminary. July revised. 


Incomes Shade Off Slightly 


gions, but improvement was expectet 
in September when steel output beg 


ae 
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We taught the phonograph how 


(and better High Fidelity wasn’t the only result) 


Engineers have long recognized that it 
is impossible to obtain High Fidelity from any 
phonograph unless the record is played at the 
exact speed at which it was recorded. It is a 
surprisingly little known fact that even the 
finest record players vary in turntable speed 
at time of manufacture and get worse as they 
grow older. A variation of only one rpm in 
turntable speed will make an LP record sharp 
or flat by a full quarter tone. 


Zenith engineers tackled this problem, and 
they came up with a speed control for phono- 
graphs that provided the answer. The control 
has two simple parts. One is a fully variable 
speed regulator capable of any speed from 10 
to 85 RPM (including 33%, 45, 78 and 
the new Talking Book speed of 1624 RPM). 
Aslight adjustment of this regulator compen- 


sates for any gain or loss of speed in the turn- 
table. 


Part two was the stroboscope speedometer. 
It showed by dots of light when the record 
was playing at exact studio recording speed. 
The stroboscope, operating in conjunction 
with the speed regulator, assured, for the first 
time, that you could play every record at the 
speed necessary for true High Fidelity repro- 
duction. 

Better music from recordings wasn’t the 
only result. Such continuing electronics re- 
search at Zenith yields two benefits: 

One is better radionics products for home 
enjoyment. The other is equally important. 
Over the years, Zenith’s specialized experi- 
ence in radionics has served the U. S. govern- 
ment with better weapons of defense. 


keep time 


When additional production was 
needed during the Korean emer- 
gency, the Government looked to 
Zenith for production of proximity 
fuses. This trust resulted from Zenith's 
experience in radionics and Zenith's 
World War Il production records. 


the royetty ot RADIO ... TELEVISION® 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Zenith, backed by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America with a stronger defense and a better way of living. 


COPR., 1954 





back and abdomii 
ss belt for extra support w 
EXECUTEX holds in sagging 


= E 
tually feel lighter 
their feet. Less tired, tool : 
No more falling apart f ECUTEX gives that 
jassaged held-fogether f. The free- 





“with tensile pull 
strength of over 
* 


detachable 
crotch pieces for male 

; support. 
Send remittance for 


| your business letter- 

| head and we'll bill 

| you. Refund guaran- 
teed. 


ed 

i? ! 
**Inside-Out"’ il. 
tion: |. Concealed Inner 


Criss-Cross panels. 
2. Overlap back, 


IMPORTANT: Give waist measurement (Sizes 28 
to 50 available). If you prefer, tear out ad, write 
name, address and waist measurément on margin 
of pege and mail. j 








ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151-M Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





WHEN YOU NEED 


administrative and technical execu- 
tives, junior executives—men skilled 
in making top policy decisions—ad- 
vertise for them in the “clues” sec- 


tion of BUSINESS WEEK. 





GRASS CROP that has to be constantly irrigated in South Texas’ dry climate. 


Green Grows the Grass in Texas 


In southern Texas a small group of 
ranchers is dedicated literally to letting 
grass grow under their feet. They are 
commercial grass-growers, who pit their 
scientific savvy against the risks of 
weather and a highly perishable in- 
ventory. 

A typical grass king is Pat Higgins, 
who has a 1,500-acre grass crop at 


Sutherland Springs, about 35 mi. from 
San Antonio. He used to be an al 
man. His father was one of the dis 
coverers of the famous Spindletop well 
in the East Texas oil field. But young 
Higgins’ oil ventures were a series 0 
bitter disappointments. Two wells weal 
dry, costing him $30,000 loss, and 4 
third blew up a gas pocket for a $7); 
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HIGH 
STRENGTH 
STEEL- 


“The finest material in truck bodies today...” 


SAYS BOYERTOWN AUTO BODY WORKS, BOYERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





@ Eighty-two years of experience in In the trucks shown here, each USS Cor-TEN steel was used 
building, first, carriage bodies and, with a Merchandiser body designed throughout the body from the floor 
later, auto truck bodies stand behind to handle a specific product, USS supporting cross sills to outer panel 
the Boyertown Auto Body Works to- Cor-TEN high strength steel was se- sheets; as well as for the arc-welded 


day. Over the years this concern has lected to give greater strength, stress- frame, the heavy wrap-around chan- 
tun exhaustive tests on every mate- resistance and durability to all parts nel-type bumper and the strong 
tial available to the body building in- subject to unusual wear and strain. double quarter-rear doors. 


dustry, with the result that they now 
standardize on high strength steel 
for vital, stress-bearing parts of all Other leading truck body builders all over the country have put these cost- 
ate. the truck bodies in their 17 basic de- cutting advantages of USS Cor-TEN steel to work in their equipment, too. 
signs. They say that high strength Because USS Cor-TEN high strength steel has a yield point 114 times that of 
steel “. . . the finest material in truck regular carbon steel, has 4 to 6 times the resistance to atmospheric corrosion, 
bodies today, offers a three-fold ad- has 50% higher fatigue strength and offers superior resistance to abrasion and 
vantage. It spells long-life economy impact it is often first choice of many truck fabricators to give their equipment 
i. from for the buyer, comfort and safety for greater strength, more capacity or lighter weight. For the complete story of 

an ol § thedriver, and a minimum of mainte- this service-tested steel send for the new USS Cor-TEn steel book just re- 


* * k 








he dis § ance for the service department.” leased—or—contact the nearest District Sales Office of United States Steel. 
op well 

| fo UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND * COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
aie NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH > TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 





& 
Cc | U es e TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 








Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 





Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


== Executive Employment Service == 


Contemplating a change? Your personal re- 
quirements met thru our flexible procedures, 
with full protection of your present position. 
We have the know-how and nation-wide con- 
tacts to negotiate successfully for you. Send 
only name and address for details—no obliga- 
tion. Jepson Executive Service (Est. 1939) 1024 
Porter Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


== Selling Opportunities Offered ———= 


Exceptional opportunity for qualified manufac- 
turer's representatives, with experience in es- 
tablishing dealers, to take on entire line of 
‘Private Line’ intercommunication equipment, 
New merchandising program through dealers 
opens new protected territories in Oregon, 
Washington state, Colorado, northern Cali- 
fornia, Texas state, Minnesota, Ohio state, 
western Pennsylvania, St. Louis area. This is 
the most advanced line of intercommunication 
systems on the market, from 2 to 5,000 stations, 
with exclusive features and services, produced 
by 60-year-old pioneer in communications, 
See our advertisement on page 117. Forward 
details of business background and qualifica- 
tions for this profitable long-term opportunity. 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp. 156 
Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. 


Manufacturers agents individuals or organiza- 
tions who contact architects, material handling 
and plant engineers to sell automatically oper- 
ated adjustable dockboard line, Eastern, South- 
ern and some Mid-Western territories available. 
RW-4499. Business Week. 


Db se: w — 
r 


Asst. to top Executive (large corporation) | am 
vice president and gen. mgr. meat processing 
firm (4 years) possess ability to see a whole op- 
eration in a balanced perspective because of 
varied experiences in administrative, sales, 
production—etc. I am not inherently passive, 
dependent, or submissive. Age 29, married, will- 
ing to relocate. Details on request. PW-4517, 
Business Week. 


Management! University graduate, who has held 
responsible positions in manufacturing, finance 
and wholesale drug fields. His broad adminis- 
trative and executive background fits him for 
Controller, Accountant, Credit or Office Man- 
ager. Experienced in sales management, adver- 
tising, industrial relations, purchasing. Prefers 
Southwest, South, or Southeast. For complete 
resume contact Chas. J. Loveless Personnel 
Service, 616 S. Main, Tulsa 3, Okla. 











Sales Manager—proven, well-rounded executive. 
Ability to produce and build at a profit, Back- 
ground includes advertising, promotion, sales 
to manufacturers, distributors, and export. 
Technical training. Age 40, married 1 child. 
Will relocate. PW-4510, Business Week. 


Canadian Sales Executive presently employed. 
Good connections coast to coast. Wishes asso- 
ciation progressive American firm desirous en- 
tering Canadian market. University graduate, 
PW-4559, Business Week. 


Want a C di MA ger? ? National sales 
manager for twelve years. Presently directs 
sales volume of several millions. Age forty and 
energetic. Minimum salary $12,500. plus bonus. 
Would consider U.S. appointment. PW-4494, 
Business Week. 








Young energetic public relations executive de- 
sires PR or sales promotion position with grow- 
ing firm. Background-newspaper, trade asso- 
ciation, college grad, veteran, capable public 
speaker. Resume upon request. PW-4568, Busi- 
ness Week. 


== Part Time Work Wanted 


B Itant with 20 years accounting, 
auditing and tax experience will accept assign- 
ments in these fields on temporary or part time 
basis. New York area. PTWW-4512, Business 
Week. 

== Selling Opportunities Wanted 


Established sales organization, five salesmen, 
headquarters Detroit, 10 years selling doctors, 
hospitals, medical supply dealers, industrial 
medical departments, want one more quality 
product or service. SA-4554, Business Week. _ 


190 











Distributor and/or Manufacturers Agent in Al- 
berta, Canada seeks Industrial Product or Serv- 
ice. RA-4558, Business Week. 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 


representatives all over the world are ready to 
assist you in developing on the spot informa- 
tion. Our clients include manufacturers, export- 
ers, engineering concerns, advertising agencies, 
industrial consultants, and foreign govern- 
ments. For details, write Overseas Business 
Services, McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Product Design, styling.—Small org. Varied ind. 
exp.—Write SS-4520, Business Week. 


Noted Direct Mail Consultant offers you a prac- 
tical plan created for your company alone for 
originating a productive campaign or for up- 
grading and coordinating your direct mail with 
inquiries and sales promotion, Specialist en- 
dorsed by highest authorities; winner eight 
DMAA Awards, including 1954. Fee and expense 
basis. John B. Mannion, 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Telephone CEntral 6-7178. 


—— Registered Patent Attorney = 


Patent Information Book, without obligation, 
G. Miller, 114BW2, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C, 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Stock issues, Chattel mortgages, Loans—Increase 
working capital: Expansion financed. Sy Field- 
1008-5th Ave, NYC 28, BU 8-5792. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Wanted: Product or Patented Machi Manu- 


facturer with well-rounded tool room, plant 
and adequate financing seeks sales-minded 
group or individual who have a product they 
would like to produce jointly. BO-4560, Busi- 
ness Week. 





EQUIPMENT © 


For Sale 
Wanted Surplus Aircraft Parts of termination 


inventories. Get our cash offer by return mail. 
Send lists to: Collins Engineering Company 9050 
Washington Blvd. Culver City, Calif. 


Wanted Surplus Rod & Bar Staini Al 
—Steel— Brass. Any size type and quantity. 
Cash for termination inventories. Send list to: 
Collins Engineering Company 9050 Washington 
Blvd. Culver City, Calif. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Xmas Gift Service—Free of charge. To each per- 
son on your Xmas list: I will send an attractive 
Xmas gift card, with your name as donor, list- 
ing 24 leading magazines, such as Life, Read- 
er’s Digest, Esquire, ete. They select their 
favorite one and return to me in prepaid en- 
velope. First copy arrives Xmas—you are then 
billed at reduced Xmas rates, Max Prager 284 
E. 9 8St. Bklyn, N. Y. UL- 5-3935. ‘“‘Represent- 
ing national magazines since 1937.” 


Write for Christmas gift price list on our sassa- 
fras-hickory smoked hams, turkeys, slab bacon, 
sausage, cheese, beef chips. Jugtown Mt. 
Smokehouse, Flemington E4, New Jersey. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT RENTAL, LTD. 


will rent you equipment of any description for 3, 
4, 5 years or longer. No down-payment. 

Save Cash, Save Credit, Save Taxes. 

24-18 Jackson Av., L. I. City |, N. Y. 














000 setback. About five years ago, 
he tried raising grass to pay off his 
debts. 

¢ Grass Wanted—Higgins says he 
started his grass-growing career, too, 
for “a sort of patriotic reason.” He 
was one of a few men who realized 
that emergency action was needed to 
restore the productivity of Texas’ once. 
famous grazing lands. 

In the old days, grass grew lushly 
on the range, “belly-high to a hoss.” 
It took only one acre of land to feed 
a steer. There was lots of land, though, 
and ranchers overgrazed and over 
farmed their ranges before moving on 
to virgin sod. As they exhausted the 
soil, noxious brush (mostly mesquite) 
sprang up. Now it takes up to 20 acres 
to keep a steer fed on the range. Some. 
times ranchers are desperate enough 
to burn the thorns off prickly pea 
cactus so cattle can eat what’s left. 

Ranchers fought the brush with bull- 
dozers, flames, and chemicals, but the 
grass wouldn’t come back without help. 
The average rancher couldn’t care for 
his cattle and also grow grass, with all 
the biochemical pitfalls that process in- 
volves. This left an opening for pro 
fessional seed producers like Higgins- 
men with a little money and a lot of 
patience. 
¢ Getting the Mix—In the deteriorated 
dry soil of South Texas, domestic grass 
won’t take hold, so Higgins went far 
afield for new strains. Buffel grass from 
Africa seemed ideal, but it was terribly 
expensive—as much as $6 a pound. Hig- 
gins blended it with Angleton from 
India, Birdwood from Australia, Argen- 
tine winter grass, and Coastal Bermuda 
grass “to get the right Texas mixture.” 

He got advice from a new U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service Station’s grass 
nursery in San Antonio, and in 1950 
started sowing seeds by hand and by 
machine. Higgins invented the harvest- 
ing machine, nicknamed “‘bugeatcher” 
because it sucked up insects along with 
the seeds. He solved the problem of 
cleaning insects out of seed by turning 
turkeys loose in the seed bins—they 
clean the bins in an hour. 
¢ Perils—However, the harvested seed 
has to be cured from five months to 
two years. This long curing time is 
the main reason Texans are unenthus- 
astic about getting into the business. 
There are dangers, too, in the planting 
and nurturing of the young grass shoots 
and particularly dangers from storms 
near harvest time. 

Last year, Higgins lost $35,000 worth 
of seed to storm winds. Even so, he 
made $75,000 from the remaining seed 
and from sale of grass as hay. His 
peak income from seed and hay was 
$90,000 in 1952. He expects to top 
that figure this year, although he sells 
his seed at low prices—75¢ to $1.25 
a pound. 
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Agency—Van Handel Ady, Agency 

VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS.............55- i 
Agency—Russell M. Seeds Co. 

VORRG: PUT Gn cc secs cccccccccsccceces 180 
Agency—J. M. Hickerson, Inc. 


WARD GREEN CO... ......cccccrcccccccccee 188 
Agency—Roberts & Reimers, Inc. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO...........cceeccuee 184 
Agency—Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc. 

WESTERN PACIFIC et pa oveécesccases 53 
Agency—Harrington- Richards 

WHEEL repens SEL +144 
Agency—Clark & Bobertz, Inc. 

WELBON. SOMED GBs occccicccccccvcccccscncce 44 
Agency—Schnell & Assoc. 

worventxe TUBE, DIV. CALUMET & 

ECL ME pA Sbnheb445:6000605655 66d000 128 


Fr. ~ ae E. & Kilgore, Inc. 
Oe NS 0 55654i550500004000000600000 46 
Agency—Harris D. ~ ane Inc, 


ZENITH RADIO CORP......... 2... cece ceeee 187 
Agency—Young & To Inc. 
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THE TREND 





Lesson for the Professionals 


Before last week’s election was held, there was an 
extraordinary amount of precise analysis and detailed 
forecasting that contrived to make it appear that the 
voting would be a cut-and-dried affair. Now that the 
results are in, there will be, we suspect, an even more 
extraordinary amount of post-mortem re-examination. 
This should be mandatory for the professionals, the 
politicians and political commentators and the pollsters, 
whose pre-election predictions now seem so remote 
from reality. 

It is now clear that so many were so wrong because 
they failed to recognize the increasing importance of 
the independent vote. The independents skipped 
around among the candidates and between the parties 
in a way that played hobbledehoy with all the calcula- 
tions so neatly figured in advance. 

The picture usually conjured up of the independent 
voter is of a man who carefully weighs all the arguments 
and makes his choice on a wholly intellectual basis. 
But this.is scarcely the whole story. The independent 
voters are also those who, having no slavish allegiance 
to either party, cast their ballots through self interest, 
emotional attachments and a variety of other reasons 
that cannot be thoroughly diagnosed in advance. 

The very closeness of many races is a sign that there 
is no over-all pattern motivating the independents. In 
New York, for instance, they gave the Republican 
candidate for attorney general, Jacob Javits, a relatively 
easy victory over Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., even though 
the rest of the Democratic ticket won a hairline majority. 
Connecticut's voters elected Democrat Abraham Ribicoff 
to the governorship, but chose Republicans for all other 
state offices. And in South Carolina, the electorate 
revolted against the Democrat’s hand-picked candidate for 
senator and chose J. Strom Thurmond via write-in votes. 

Although no simple over-all pattern can explain the 
outcome, the independents, on the whole, followed a 
middle-of-the-road course. This does not necessarily 
mean that they were attracted to those who waged 
moderate campaigns. Rather, the results suggest that 
they discounted the more extreme appeals that colored 
many races. It is worth noting that the majority of 
party candidates identified with either end of the politi- 
cal pole went down to defeat. 

The strength of the independent lays to rest the 
widespread assumption the Democrats form the majority 
party while the Republicans are condemned to be a 
permanent minority except in rare instances, such as 
1952, when they run a nationally famous figure who 
is not a professional politician. Now we know that both 
parties are minorities that must court the independent 
voters to come out on top. 

We think that this development is good for the 
country. There is something fresh and healthy about 
the independence demonstrated by the voters. By con- 
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founding the experts, they reaffirmed the ancient truth 
that nothing is so sovereign as the free will of a great 
people expressed through the secret ballot. Even the 
chastened professionals can take pride in the actions 
of the people. 


More Election Lessons 


Despite the fact that neither side can claim a decisive 
victory in the election, there are several clearcut and 
significant results: 

It is definite, for instance, that the election was in 
no sense a repudiation of Pres. Eisenhower. True, the 
Democrats managed to win control of Congress, but 
their gains were much less than is normal for the “outs” 
in an off-year election. 

The President himself can take a large part of the 
credit for keeping the swing to a minimum. The other 
major contributor was Vice-Pres. Nixon. 

Their party lost eight governorships, which ordinarily 
would mean a huge overturn in Congress, but the 
effectiveness of their combined effort prevented a 
national defeat on that scale. 

It is definite, too, that there was no repudiation of 
the Administration’s policies. The Democrats, for 
instance, had counted on farmer discontent with the 
flexible price support law demanded by the President and 
passed by Congress. But the farmers, by and large, 
showed good sense and good citizenship by deciding to 
accept the Administration’s solution. 

Unemployment, on the other hand, proved a very 
live issue, especially in those sections hard hit by the 
adjustment from the postwar boom. But the genenl 
economic policies of the Administration and the over 
all good health of the economy kept down the losses 
due to labor discontent. 

Although the voters appeared satisfied with most of 
the Administration’s policies, a review of the power 
issue will probably be in order. The Administration 
will want to take another hard look at the Dixon-Yates 
contract and at the President’s own theory of power 
development through partnerships between federal, state, 
and local governments and private utilities. 

The members of the President’s cabinet have lessons 
to learn. They must now realize that they cannot stand 
aloof from the hurly burly of campaigning. They are 
political figures who can not assume that the public 
will accept them on faith. 

The Republicans in Congress also have a lesson to 
learn. Their old tactic of automatic opposition to the 
executive branch serves to divide and confuse the voters. 
There is no need for rubber stamp compliance, but if 
the Republicans are to profit from this election, they 
must Tecognize that the only real victor was the party 
leader, Pres. Eisenhower. 
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tolls you 4 LS save time!, 


Which do you want on your assembly line? The costly 
operation of putting lock washers and screws together by hand? 
Jr the fast, easy Sems method of pre-assembly so two units handle 
as one? With assembly costs what they are today, there 
isn’t much room for doubt. Common sense tells you, Sems are 

certain to save vital assembly time and cut costs. 
Common sense also tells you . . . try Sems today! 
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HAKEPROOF® LOCK WASHERS ARE 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SEMS 


Make certain your Sems are efficient 
istenings by specifying SHAKEPROOF 
Lock Washers, specially designed 
to fit better, cushion against over- 
torque and lock tight to stay tight! 





